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CHAPTER V.—TICKNOR’S MEW. 


Some men there are whom it is 
a pleasure to observe at their daily 
work. How they swing their 
shoulders, and sway their arms, 
and strain the strong cordage of 
the bulky thigh, casting weight as 
well as muscle into the fight they 
are waging! And this pleasure 
should be made the most of, be- 
cause it is not common. I have 
heard my grandfather say, that 
when he was a boy, one man could 
do, ay and would insist on doing, 
more work in a day than is now 
to be got out of three by looking 
hard at them—three men of the 
very same stock and breed, per- 
haps even that grandfather’s own 
grandchildren. And the cause 
which he always assigned for this, 
though not a bad scholar himself, 
and even capable of some Latin, 


was the wild cram and pressure of 
pugnacious education. ‘“ The more 
a jug gurgles, the less it pours,” 
was his simple explanation. 
There is much to be said on the 
other side, especially as the things 
put into their heads are quick to 
go out again, and the Muses as 
yet have not turned the village- 
boy into a Ganymede; but the 
only man, on our little farm, who 
ever worked with might and main 
had never been at school at all, 
and his name was Robert Slem- 
mick, To this man nothing came 
amiss, if only there was enough 
of it. He was not particularly 
strong, nor large of frame, nor 
well put together ; but rather of a 
clumsy build and gait, walking 
always with a stoop, as if he were 
driving a full wheelbarrow, and 
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swinging both arms at full speed 
with his legs. But set him at a 
job that seemed almost too heavy 
for him, and he never would speak, 
ner even grunt, nor throw down 
his tool and flap his arms, but tear 
away at it, without looking right 
or left, till you saw with surprise 
that this middle-sized man had 
moved a bigger bulk in the course 
of a day than a couple of hulking 
navvies. 

But one fault he had, and a 
very sad fault, which had lost him 
many a good place ere now, and 
would probably bring him to the 
workhouse—he was what is called 
by those who understand such 
matters a “black buster.” At 
the nearest approach I could 
make to this subject, sidling very 
carefully—for the British workman 
would be confidential rather to a 
ghost than to his own employer— 
it seems that there are two kinds 
of “busters.” The white one, 
who only leaves work for a spree 
of a day or two, meaning to jollify, 
and to come back in a chastened 
vein, after treating all his friends, 
and then going upon trust; and 
the black, who is of a stronger 
mind. This man knows better 
than to waste his cash upon clink- 
ing glasses with a bubble at the 
top. He is a pattern for weeks 
and months together, pours every 
shilling on a Saturday night into 
the hands of his excellent wife— 
for it is his luck to have a good 
one—sits in a corner with his 
quiet pipe at home, and smiles the 
smile of memory when the little 
ones appeal to his wisdom. And 
so he goes on, without much re- 
gret for adventure, or even for 
beer, beyond the half-pint to which 
his wife coerces him. 

Everybody says, ‘‘ What a steady 
fellow Bob is! He is fit for a 
Guild, if he would only go to 
Church.” He ties the Canary 


creeper up, and he sees to his 
cabbages, upon a Sunday morning. 
And the next-door lady shakes her 
head over the four-feet palings, 
with her husband upstairs roaring 
out for a fresher, after a tumble- 
down night of it. “Oh if my Tom 
was like your Mr Robert!” But 
Mrs Bob also shakes her head, 
“Oh yes, he is wonderful good 
just now.” 

Then comes the sudden break 
down, and breakaway. Without 
a word to any one, or whisper to 
his family, off sets Mr Robert, on 
a Monday morning generally, after 
doing two good hours’ work, before 
breakfast. Perhaps he has been 
touched on the virtuous road home 
by a fine smell of beer at the cor- 
ner, where the potboy was washing 
the pewters, and setting them in 
the sun for an airing; perhaps it 
was a flower that set him off, a 
scarlet Geranium, who can tell? 
Under some wild impulse he bolts 
and makes away ; he is in the next 
parish before his poor wife has 
given up keeping the tea-pot warm; 
and by the time she has knocked 
at the tool-house door, in the for- 
lorn hope that he may be ill, he is 
rousing the dust of the adjoining 
county, still going straight ahead, 
as if the Devil were after him. 
And that last authority alone can 
tell how Bob lives, what he thinks 
of, where his legs and arms are, 
whence his beer flows down to him, 
for a month, or even half-a-year, 
or nobody knows how long it is. 

This Robert Slemmick had been 
in our employment ever since last 
Oandlemas, and had only broken 
out once as yet, in the manner 
above described. Excepting only 
that little flaw, his character was 
excellent, and a more hard-work- 
ing, obliging, intelligent man never 
came on any premises. When I 
took him back after his escapade, 
I told him very plainly that it 
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would not be done again; and he 
promised to stick to his work, and 
did so. But not a word to me, or 
anybody else, as to why he went 
away, or whither, or what he had 
been doing, or how he got his liv- 
ing. Knowing how peculiar the 
best men are — otherwise could 
they be good at all!—I tried not 
to intrude upon the romance of 
his Beerhaven, but showed myself 
rather cold to him, though I longed 
to know about it. 

“Master Jarge,” said this man 
one day, when he was treading a 
hayrick, and I was in the waggon 
with the fork below ; and it must 
according to the times have been 
the very day after Jackson Stone- 
man came to me, “ Master Jarge, 
what would ’e give to know sum- 
mut as I could tell ’e?” 

He had had a little beer, as was 
needful for the hay ; and I looked 
at him very seriously ; reminding 
him thus, without harshness, of 
my opinion of his tendencies. 
But he did not see it in that 
light. 

“You shape the rick,” I said. 
“T don’t want to hear nothing.” 
For you must use double negations 
if you wish them to understand 
you. We were finishing a little 
rick of very choice short staple, 
with a lot of clover in it, and old 
Joe in the shafts was likely to 
think of it many a winter night. 
At such a juncture, it will not 
do to encourage even a silent man. 

Bob went cleverly round and 
round, dealing an armful here and 
there, for a very small round rick 
is the hardest of all for scientific 
building, and then he came back 
to the brink close to me, till I 
thought he was going to slide 
down upon my knees. 

“What would ’e give, Master 
Jarge,” he whispered, making a 
tube of his brown, bristly hand, 
“to hear all about the most booti- 
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fullest maiden as ever come out of 
the heavens ?” 

Although I felt a tingle in my 
heart at this, I answered him very 
firmly. ‘Get on with your work. 
Don’t talk rubbish to me.” 

“You be the steadiest of the 
steady. Every fool knows that. 
But I reckon, Master Jarge hath 
his turn to come, same as every 
young man the Lord hath made 
with a pair of eyes. Oh! our 
Miss Grace, she be bootiful enough. 
But this one over yonner—Oh 
Lord! Oh Lord!” 

He waved his hand towards the 
valley in the distance, whose out- 
line was visible from where we 
stood. And dignified as I tried 
to be, he saw my glance go 
wandering. 

“Why you knows all about it, 
Master Jarge! You be clapping 
your eyes upon the very place! 
Why, ne’er a man in England hath 
ever seed the like. And who 
could a’thought it, a’standing 
outside !” 

“Nonsense!” I said. ‘ Why 
you must have been dreaming. 
Who knows what comes over you 
sometimes ?” 

This reference to his “ busting” 
weakness was not in good taste, 
when the crime had been forgiven, 
and the subject was known to be 
hateful to him. But this was the 
sure way to let his tongue loose ; 
and when a reserved man once 
breaks forth, he is like a teetotaller 
going on the spree. 

“T could show ’e the place now 
just, Master Jarge ; the place can’t 
run away I reckon. All over ivy- 
leaves the same as a church-tower. 
You can’t deny of they, when you 
sees them, can ’e? And the booti- 
ful young gal—why, you’ve seed 
her, Master Jarge! By the 
twinkle of your eyes, I could 
swear to it.” 

“ Robert Slemmick, you are off 
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your head;” I answered with a 
very steadfast gaze at him, for his 
keen little eyes were ready to 
play “I spy” with mine. “I 
insist upon knowing where you 
have been, and what you have 
done, and what people you have 
met. If they knew that you were 
in Sir Harold Cranleigh’s service, 
you may have done us great dis- 
credit.” 

With some indignation he told 
his tale, and finished it before the 
other men came back; for his 
tongue was as brisk as his arms 
and legs, which had rare gifts of 
locomotion. But I must fill in 
what he left out, for it would be 
neither just nor wise to expect 
him to inform against himself. 

It seems that he was walking 
very fast, discharging himself from 
domestic bonds, and responsibility, 
and temperance, when he came to 
a black door in a big wall; and 
rapid as he was, this brought him 
up. His thoughts, if any, were 
always far in advance of him 
at such moments, and perhaps his 
main object was to overtake them. 
This he could not explain, and had 
never thought about it, but at any 
rate that door should not stop 
him. It was locked, or bolted, 
and without a bell, but he worked 
all his members together against 
it, as he alone of mankind could 
do, and what could withstand 
such progressive power? The 
door flew open, and on went 
Slemmick, like a man propelled 
by a demon. 

But there are powers that pay 
no heed to the noblest psychical 
impulse. Two dogs of extraor- 
dinary bulk and stature had him 
prostrate between them in an in- 
stant, and stood over him, grinding 
enormous jaws. Dazed as he was, 
cold terror kept his restless mem- 
bers quiet, and perhaps he felt— 
though he did not so confess it— 
that conjugal law was vindicated. 
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**T were in too terrible a funk to 
think,” was his statement of the 
position. 

But the two dogs appeared to 
enjoy the situation, and being of 
prime sagacity were discussing 
his character between them. If 
he had been a mere “ white bus- 
ter,” that is to say a common 
tramp, they would have stopped 
his tramp for ever. But they saw 
that he was a respectable man, a 
sound home-liver in his proper 
state of mind; and although they 
would not hear of his getting up, 
they deliberated what they ought 
to do with him. Slemmick in the 
meanwhile was watching their 
great eyes, and their tails flour- 
ished high with triumphant duty, 
and worst of all their tremendous 
white fangs, quivering if he even 
dared to shudder. 

“ Abashed I were to the last 
degree,” he told me, and I could 
well believe it ; ‘‘my last thought 
was to my poor wife Sally.” A 
good partner, to whom his first 
thoughts should have been. But 
while he was thus truly penitent 
I hope, a clear sound as of a silver 
whistle came to his ears, and the 
dogs stood up, and took the crush 
of their paws from his breast, 
and one of them sat by him, in 
strict vigilance still, while the 
other bounded off for instructions. 

Then, according to Slemmick, 
there appeared to him the most 
beautiful vision he had ever seen. 
“Straight from heaven. Don’t tell 
me, Master Jarge, for never will 
I hear a word agin it. Straight 
from heaven, with the big hound 
ajumping at her side, and him 
looking like an angel now. If you 
was to see her, you’d just go mad, 
and never care to look at any 
other maid no more.” 

‘‘ What was she like, Bob?” It 
had not been my intention to put 
any question of this kind, but 
Slemmick was in such a state of 
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excitement, that I had a right to 
know the reason. 

“ Don’t ’e ask me, sir ; for good, 
don’t ’e ask me. There never was 
no words in any Dixunary, and if 
there was, I couldn’t lay to them. 
There then, you go and judge for 
yourself, Master Jarge.” 

* But she can’t be there all by 
herself, my friend. Surely you 
must have seen some one else. And 
what language did she speak in?” 

‘‘Blowed if I can tell ’e, sir. 
All I know is, ’twere a mixture of 
a flute and a blackbird, and the 
play-’em-out pipes of the horgan. 
Not that she were singing, only to 
the ear, my meaning is ; and never 
mind the words no more than 
folk does in a hanthem. Lor, to 
hear poor Sally’s voice, after 
coming home from that—even in 
the wisest frame of mind, with all 
the wages in her lap !” 

“But you did not come home, 
Bob Slemmick, for I know not how 
long. Did you spend the whole 
of your time in that enchanted 
valley ?” 

“ Ah, a chant it were, by gum ! 
A chant as I could listen to—why 
Master Jarge, I'll take ’e there ; 
for two skips of a flea I would. 
Won’t ’e? Very well. Best not, 
I reckon. Never look at no Eng- 
lish maids no more.” 

This was nearly all that I could 
get from Bob, without putting 
hundreds of questions ; for instead 
of straight answers, he went off 
into ravings about this most ravish- 
ing young lady, who must have 
contrived to make out what he 
wanted, for after having saved 
him from the dogs, she led him 
directly to the lower door, and 
sped him on his way with half-a- 
crown. But that, as he assured 
me, was of no account in his esti- 
mate of her qualities. ‘ You ask 


Farmer Ticknor, sir, if you think I 
be a’lyirig. Farmer Ticknor hath 
seed her, more at his comfort than 
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ever I did; and Ticknor come 
hotter than I do. ‘Hold your 
blessed jaw’—he say, when I goeth 
to ask about her, knowing as he 
were neighbourly—‘ What call for 
you, Bob Slemmick ?’ he saith, ‘ to 
come running like a dog on end 
down here? I'll give you a charge 
of shot,’ he saith, ‘if I catch you 
in the little lane again. ’Tis the 
Royal Family, and no mistake, 
that knoweth all about this here. 
And don’t you make no palaver of 
it, to come stealing of my mush- 
rooms.’ As if we hadn’t better as 
we kicks up every day!” 

Now all this talk of Bob’s, 
although it may have told upon 
my mind a little, was not enough 
to set me running straight away 
from my home and friends, at 
a very busy time of year, as 
Slemmick was so fond of doing. 
But betwixt the green and yel- 
low, as our people call the 
times of hay and corn, it seemed 
to me that I might as well 
have a talk with that Farmer 
Ticknor, who was known to bea 
man of great authority about the 
weather and the crops, and had 
held land under us as long as he 
could afford to do so. He was 
rather crusty now, as a man is apt 
to be when he lives upon a crust 
for the benefit of foreigners, and 
receives his exchange in coloured 
tallow. It was two or three years 
since I had seen him now; for 
* Ticknor’s Mew,” as he called his 
place, was out of the general course 
of traffic, and as lonely among the 
woods as a dead fern-frond. I 
found him at home on a fine 
summer evening, and he put up my 
horse, and received me very kindly, 
for he was not a bad sort of man, 
though rough. And if any plea- 
sure yet remained in Farmer’s 
lane to workhouse, this man made 
the most of it by looking at the 
sky, as if it still could help him 
against the madness of the earth. 
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‘Yes, I have been a fine hand 
at it,” he said, after sending for 
a jug of ale, and two bell-rummers ; 
“there never was a cloud, but I 
know the meaning of ’un, though 
without they long names they has 
now. Bessie, my dear, fetch Tick- 
nor’s marks. Don’t care much to 
do it now—nought to lose or gain 
of it. Not much odds to this land 
of England now, what weather 
God Almighty please to send. 
And when they beat the Lord 
out of all attendance there, the 
Government goeth for to hirritate 
Him more, with a Hoffice to tell 
us what sort of hat to put upon our 
heads, when us can’t pay for none. 
But T’'ll bet my Sunday beaver 
against his band of gold. What 
say to that, Mr Cranleigh? I 
stuck ’un on the barn-door every 
marnin’ as long as there was any- 
thing to care for in the whitfields. 
It covereth a whole year, don’t it, 
Bessie? Oross stands for wrong, 
and straight line for right.” 

Ticknor’s marks, as he called his 
calendar, certainly seemed to hit 
the mark more often than the men 
of science did. On a great black- 
board were pasted in parallel 
columns the “Daily forecasts ” 
and Farmer Ticknor’s predictions 
entered at noon of each preceding 
day. His pretty daughter Bessie, 
the editor no doubt of his oracles, 
displayed them with no little pride. 

“Tf you will be pleased to ob- 
serve, Mr Cranleigh ”— Bessie had 
been at a boarding-school— my 
father’s predictions are in manu- 
script of course”—and much better 
than he could write, thought I— 
“while the authorised forecasts 
are in type. Now the crosses on 
the manuscript are not quite five 
per cent; while those upon the 
printing exceed seventy-five. If 
there were any impartiality in 
politics, don’t you think, Mr Cran- 
leigh, they would give father the 
appointment? And he would be 





glad to do it in these bad times, 
for less than half the money, 
Though we must not blame the 
gentlemen who have to do it 
through the window.” 

‘You never hear me boast,” 
interrupted the farmer; “ there 
never was that gift in our family, 
But I’li go bail to give that Meat- 
yard man, or whatever they calls 
’un, five pips out of ten—all this 
reckoning by scents hath come 
after my time —and give ’un 
twelve hours longer with his ar- 
rows and his dots; and then I'll 
name the day agin’ him, for the 
best joint in his yard. But bless 
your heart and mine too, Master 
Jarge, what odds for the weather 
now? Why even the hay, they 
tell me now, is to come in little 
blocks from foreign parts. Make 
a ton of it they say they can by 
hyderaulic something come out 
not a morsel bigger than the 
parish-Bible. Well, well! Well, 
well!” 

Knowing that if he once began 
upon “Free Trade,” there would 
be many changes of weather before 
he stopped, I brought him back to 
the other subject, and contrived to 
lead him as far as the margin of 
the wood, where the clouds by 
which he made his divinations 
could be contemplated more com- 
pletely ; but he told me a great 
deal about their meanings, al- 
though he knew nothing of their 
names; all of which I forget, 
though I tried to attend. 

It was not for any knowledge 
of clouds, or weather, or politics, 
or even harvest-prospects, that I 
was come to see this Prophet Tick- 
nor in the woods. My mother’s 
favourite subject was the “ Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy”; but what I 
cared for now, and thought myself 
bound to follow out, was the vision 
(seen by others as well as myself) 
of a foreign young maiden—if it 
must be so—unequalled by any of 
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English birth. The prevalence of 
loose commercial ideas, and the 
prostitution of Britannia (so highly 
respected while she kept her place) 
had given me a turn against things 
foreign, though none but my ene- 
mies could call me narrow-minded. 
And here I was open to conviction 
as usual, with a strong preposses- 
sion against my country, or at any 
rate against her girls, however 
lovely. 

“JT suppose you don’t happen to 
know,” I said to that excellent 
Ticknor, while still among his 
clouds, ‘“‘whether anybody lives 
in that old place, where there 
seems to be such a lot of black 
stuff? What is it? Ivy it looks 
like. And old walls behind it, or 
something very old. I think I 
have heard of some old Monastery 
there ; and it was part of our pro- 
perty long and long ago. Oh, 
Farmer Ticknor, how everything 
does change !” 

The farmer afforded me a glance 
of some suspicion. Narrow trade- 
interests had got the better of him. 
“You be gone into the retail line,” 
he said. ‘To think of the Cran- 
leighs coming down to that. But 
you don’t sell milk by the quart 
now, do ’e?” 

Though I did not see how it 
could bear upon the subject, I 
assured him that most of our milk 
went to London, under contract 
with a great man, whose name I 
mentioned ; and the rest we kept 
for making butter. 

“Well then, I does a good little 
stroke of business there. Though 
not much profit out of that, of 
course. They takes in a gallon- 
can every morning. And they 
asked the boy whether I didn’t 
keep no goats.” 

“Goats! Why then they must 
be foreigners,” I said. ‘No Eng- 


lish people care about goat’s milk. 
At least, unless their doctor orders 
it,” 
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“They han’t got no doctor, and 
don’t want none. A rare strong 
lot according to all I hear. Toorks 
I call them, and I put it on the 
bill, ‘Toork Esquire, debtor to 
John Ticknor.’ Having raised no 
objection, why it stands they must 
be Toorks.” 

** But people can’t live on milk 
alone, Mr Ticknor. And they 
must have some other name besides 
Turks. Even if they are Turks, 
which I scarcely can believe.” 

‘Well, you knows more about 
them than I do, sir. I never 
form an opinion, so long as they 
pays me good English money. 
But they never has no butcher's 
meat; and that proves that they 
hain’t English folk. If you want 
to know more about them, Mr 
Cranleigh, the one as can teach 
you is my dog Grab. Grab feeleth 
great curiosity about them, because 
of the big dogs inside the old wall. 
He hath drashed every other dog 
in the parish; and it goeth very 
hard with him to have no chance 
to drash they. Never mind, old 
boy, your time will come.” 

An atrocious bull-dog of the 
fiercest fighting type, who had 
followed us from the farmhouse, 
was nuzzling into his master’s 
grey whiskers. Now I love nearly 
all dogs, and as a rule they are 
very good to me; but that surly 
fellow, who is supposed to be the 
type of our national character, 
does not appear to me by any 
means adorable. Very faithful 
he may be, and consistent, and 
straightforward, and devoted to 
his duty. But why should he 
hold it a part of his duty to kill 
every gentle and accomplished dog 
he meets, unless the other dips his 
tail, the canine ensign, to him? 
And of all the bull-dogs I have 
ever seen, this Grab was the least 
urbane and polished. A white 
beast with three grisly patches 
destroying all candour of even 
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blood-thirstiness, red eyes leering 
with treacherous ill-will, hideous 
nostrils, like ulcers cut off, and 
enormous jowls sagging from the 
stark white fangs. He saw that 
I disliked him, and a hearty desire 
to feel his tusks meet in my throat 
was displayed in the lift of his 
lips, and the gleam of his eyes. 

“ Wonnerful big hounds they 
furriners has, according to what 
my milk-boy says,” the farmer 
continued, with a plaintive air; 
“but they never lets them free 
of the big wall hardly, to let Grad 
see what they be made of. But 
come back to house, and have a 
bit of supper with us, before you 
go home, Mr Cranleigh. “Tis a 
roughish ride even in summer- 
time.” 

“Thank you; not a bit to eat; 
but perhaps before I go, another 
glass of your very fine home- 
brewed. But I see a tree down 
in the valley there, that I should 
like to know more about. [I'll 
follow you back to the house in 
afew minutes. But how long did 
you say that those strangers have 
been here? It seems such an odd 
thing that nobody appears to know 
anything about them.” 

“Well, a goodish long while 
they must have been there now. 
And they don’t seem to make no 
secret of it. Bakes their own 
bread, if they have any; never 
has any carriage-folk to see them, 
never comes out with a gun to pot 
a hare; don’t have no fishmonger, 
butcher, grocer, nor any boy to 
call out ‘papper’ at the door. 
My boy Charlie is uncommon 
proud, because he have got into 
their ‘Good morning.’ They says 
it like Christians, so far as he can 
judge, and naturally he sticketh 
up for them. You can ask him, 
Master Jarge, if you think fit. 
Nothing clandestical about Tick- 
nors Mew. Bat none of them 
Inspectors to pump into our milk, 
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and swear as we did it. That’s 
why I keep you, Grab.” 

Farmer Ticknor made off with 
this little grumble, lifting his hat 
to me, until I should return. For 
he did not look down upon the 
“Gentry of the land” for being 
out at elbows. After thinking for 
a minute of all that I had heard, 
which was not very much to dwell 
upon, I twirled my riding-crop 
(which I had brought from habit, 
and been glad to have when I 
watched ('rab’s teeth), and set off 
with a light foot, to explore that 
lonely valley. 

I was now on the opposite side 
from that by which I had entered 
it to the tune of the nightingale, 
and at first I could scarcely make 
out my bearings. For though I 
had seen it afar with Tom Erricker, 
something prevented me from let- 
ting him come near it. Tom was 
an excellent fellow in his way; 
but of reverence and lofty regard 
for women no decent Englishman 
could have much less. Decent I 
say, because if such sentiments are 
cast by, and scoffed at—as fools 
think it clever to do—the only 
thing left is indecency. 

This valley was not like many 
places, that are tempting only at 
a distance. The deeper I found 
myself in it, the more I was filled 
with its gentleness and beauty. 
It has never been in my line at 
all to be able to convey what 
comes across me,—when I see 
things that look as if they called 
upon us to be grateful for the 
pleasure they contribute to our 
minds, Certain people can do 
this, as some can make fine after- 
dinner speeches, while others are 
more fitted to rejoice inside. And 
if I were to fail in depicting a 
landscape, such as any Surrey man 
may see by walking a few miles, 
how would you care to follow me 
into the grandest scenery the 
Maker of the earth has made 
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anywhere, unless it be in His own 
temple of the heavens ? 

Enough that it was a very lovely 
valley, winding wherever it ought 
to wind, and timbered just where 
it should be, with the music of a 
pright brook to make it lively, 
and the distance of the hills to 
keep it sheltered from the world. 
And towards the upper end where 
first the stream came wimpling 
into it, that ancient wall, which 
had baffled me, enclosed a large 
piece of land as well as some 
length of watercourse, but gave 
no other token of its purpose. 
This was what I cared most 
about ; for stupid and unreason- 
able as it must appear, a sharp 
spur had been clapped to my im- 
agination by the vague talk of 
Slemmick and Ticknor. And not 
only that, but to some extent, the 
zeal and the ardour of Jackson 
Stoneman, and his downright 
policy, had set me thinking that 
poor as I was, while he was rolling 
in money, the right of my man- 
hood was the same as his— to 
pursue by all honest means the 
one fair image which a gracious 
power had disclosed tome. There- 
fore, after looking at the tree to 
soothe my conscience, I followed 
the course of that wandering wall, 
by no means in a sneaking manner, 
but showing myself fairly in the 
open meadows, and walking as one 
who takes exercise for health. 

The wall was on my left hand, 
all the way from the track (in 
which the steep road ended after 
crossing the brook), and although 
I would rather sink into a bog 
than seek to be spying imper- 
tinently, nothing could have come 
upon that wall, and no one could 
have peeped over it without my 
taking it in at a side-flick. But 
I only had sense of one thing 
moving throughout all my circuit, 
and that was but little to comfort 
me. Just as I was slipping by the 





upper door (which Slemmick had 
burst open) and taking long strides 
—for if some one had opened it 
and asked what I wanted there, 
how could I as a gentleman tell 
the whole truth !—suddenly there 
appeared within a square embra- 
sure, and above the parapet among 
the ivy, the most magnificent head 
I ever saw. Mighty eyes, full of 
deep intelligence, regarded me, 
noble ears (such as no man is 
blest with) quivered with dignified 
inquiry, while a majestic pair of 
nostrils, as black as night, took 
sensitive quest of the wind, whether 
any of the wickedness of man were 
in it. 

Knowing that I only intended 
for the best, though doubtful if 
that would stand me in much 
stead, supposing that this glorious 
dog took another view of it, I ad- 
dressed him from below with words 
of praise, which he evidently put 
aside with some contempt. He 
was considering me impartially 
and at leisure; and if I had 
moved he would have bounded 
down upon me. Luckily I had the 
sense to stand stock-still, and afford 
him every facility for study of my 
character. At the same time I 
looked at him, not combatively, 
but as if I felt similar interest in 
him, which I had excellent reason 
for doing. To my great relief his 
eyes assumed a kind expression ; 
by the pleasant waving of his ears 
I could tell that his tail was wag- 
ging, and he showed a bright 
dimple beneath his black whiskers, 
and smiled with the humour which 
is far beyond our ken. Whereupon 
I nodded to him, and made off. 

When I came to think of him, 
in that coarser frame of mind in 
which we explain everything so 
meanly, it occurred to me that 
those noble nostrils, curving like 
the shell of Amphitrite, were 
scarcely moved so much perhaps 
by the influence of my goodness, 
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as by the fragrance of my sister’s 
spaniel, Lady Silky, who had 
nestled in my hairy jacket, while 
I was casting up accounts that 
day. However, be his motive 
large or small, he had formed a 
friendly opinion of me, and when 
I disappeared among the trees, a 
low whine followed me as if the 
place had grown more lonely. 
Upon the whole I had made 
some progress towards the solu- 
tion of this strange affair. Within 
those walls there must be living a 
family of foreigners, an establish- 
ment of some size, to judge by 
the quantity of milk they used. 
Some of them could speak English, 
but they did not seem to associate 
with any of their neighbours, and 
probably procured from London 
the main part of what they needed. 
To Farmer Ticknor, as to most of 
the rustics round about us, all who 
were not of British birth were 
either Turks or Frenchmen. To 
my mind these were neither ; and 
the possession of those noble dogs 
—a breed entirely new to me— 
showed that they were not dwell- 
ing here to conceal their identity, 
or to retrench from poverty. For 
there were at least two dogs, 
perhaps more, worth a hundred 
guineas each to any London dealer 
at the lowest computation, and 
not by any means qualified to live 
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on scanty rations. Another point 
I had ascertained—that the old 
Mill, out of use for many years, 
was now at work again. This 
had been built, no one knows how 
long ago, among the monastic ruing 
upon the never-failing Pebble. 
bourne. And while I was count- 
ing the moments for that gigantic 
dog to spring down on me, I heard 
very clearly the plash of the wheel, 
and the boom and murmur of the 
works inside. 

As a last chance of picking 
up something more, when I was 
getting on my horse, I said 
across his mane to the fair Bessie 
Ticknor, that “highly-cultured” 
maiden,—‘“ A little bird has told 
me, though I would not listen to 
him, that a young lady almost as 
pretty as Miss Ticknor lives in a 
valley not a hundred miles from 
here.” Bessie raised her jet-black 
eyes, and blushed, and simpered, 
and whispered, so that her father 
could not hear it— 

“Oh, Id give anything to 
know! It is such a romantic 
mystery! Culture does put such 
a cruel curb upon curiosity. But 
it does not take much to surpass 
me, Mr Cranleigh.” 

“We are not all quite blind in 
this world, Miss Ticknor ; though 
some may try to contradict their 
looking-glass.” 


CHAPTER VI.—TRUE HYGIENE, 


Whenever my brother Harold 
deigned to visit us from London, 
we had not much time to do any- 
thing more than try to understand 
his last idea. If he had only been 
fond of society, or philosophy, or 
even ladies, we could have got on 
with him ever so much better; for 
he really never meant any harm 
at all. Pity for the pressure he 
was putting on his brain saddened 
to some extent the pride which he 


inspired ; and when he came down 
to announce his last ewreka, the 
first thing my mother did was to 
make him show his tongue. My 
mother did think mighty things 
of this the first-born child she 
had; and him a son — endowed 
beyond all sister - babies with 
everything. Nevertheless she did 
her utmost to be fair to all of 
us; and sometimes when her eyes 
went round us, at Christmas-time, 
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or birthdays, any stranger would 
have thought that we all were gifted 
equally. : 

I am happy to say that this was 
not the case. Never has it been 
my gift to invent anything what- 
ever; not even a single incident 
in this tale which I am telling 
you. Everything is exactly as it 
happened ; and according to some 
great authorities, we too are ex- 
actly as we happened. 

But my brother Harold can 
never have happened. He must 
have been designed with a defi- 
nite purpose, and a spirit to work 
his way throughout, although it 
turned to Proteus. He had been 
through every craze and fad—I 
beg his pardon—Liberation of the 
Age, Enlightenment, Amelioration 
of Humanity, &c., &c., and now in 
indignation at the Pump Court 
drains, he was gone upon what 
he called Hygiene. 

*‘ What the devil do you mean, by 
this blessed Hygiene?” Though by 
no means strong at poetry, [ turned 
out this very neat couplet one day, 
with the indignation that makes 
verses, when I saw that he had a 
big trunk in the passage, which 
certain of us still called the hall. 

“George, will you never have 
any large ideas?” he replied with 
equal rudeness, such as brothers 
always use. “This time, even 
you will find it hard to be indiffer- 
ent to my new discovery. The 
ardour of truth has triumphed.” 

“Go ahead,” I said, for he had 
had his dinner, though that made 
very little difference to him, his 
ardour of truth being toast and 
water now. “But if you won’t 
have a pipe, I will. Is the smell 
anti-hygienic?” 

“Undoubtedly it is. About 
that there cannot be two sane 
Opinions. Puff away; but be well 
assured that at every pull you are 
inhaling, and at every expiration 
spreading p 
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“All right. Tell us something 
new, and you are never far to 
seek in that — Pennyroyal, fenu- 
greek, ruta nigra, tin-tacks hy- 
drised, hyoscyamus, colocasia, geo- 
pordon carbonised — what is the 
next panacea?” 

“Tabacum Nicotianum.” Noth- 
ing pleased my brother more than 
the charge of inconsistency and 
self-contradiction. Seeing that he 
lay in wait for this, I would not 
let him have it, but answered with 
indifference— 

“That is right, old fellow. I 
am glad that you have come to a 
sensible view of Tobacco. Any 
very choice cigars in your trunk, 
old chap? But I should fear that 
you had invented them.” 

No one could help liking Harold 
at first sight. He was simply the 
most amiable fellow ever seen. 
Amiable chiefly in a passive way, 
although he was ready for any 
kind action, when the claims of 
discovery permitted. And now 
as we were strolling in the park, 
and the fine Surrey air had bright- 
ened his handsome face with more 
“hygiene” than he ever would 
produce, I was not surprised at 
the amount of money he extracted 
even from our groans, 

** Would you like to know what 
is in my trunk?” he asked, with 
that simple smile which was at 
once the effect and the cause of his 
magnetism. ‘I have done it for 
the sake of the family first, and 
then of the neighbourhood, and 
then of the county. I shall offer 
the advantages to Surrey first. As 
an old County family, that is our 
duty. There is some low typhoid 
in the valleys still. Run and fetch 
my trunk, George. It is heavy 
for me, but nothing for your great 
shoulders, Bring it to the bower 
here; I don’t want to open it in 
the house, because, because—well 
you'll soon know why, when you 
follow my course of reasoning.” 
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I brought him his trunk, and he 
put it on a table, where people 
had tea in the park sometimes, to 
watch a game of cricket from a 
sheltered place. “Come quite 
close,” he said very kindly, throw- 
ing open the trunk, and then mak- 
ing for the door, while I rashly 
stooped over his property. In 
another minute I was lying down, 
actually sneezed off my legs, and 
unable to open my eyes from some 
spasmodic affection or affliction. 

“That's right,” said Harold in 
a tone of satisfaction ; “don’t be 
uneasy, my dear brother. For at 
least a fortnight you are immune 
from the biggest enterprises of the 
most active Local Board. You 
may sit upon the manholes of the 
best sanitated town; you may 
sleep in the House of Commons ; 
you may pay a medical fee, and 
survive it. It is my own discovery. 
See those boxes?” 

* Not yet. But I shall as soon 
as my eyes get right!” I was 
able now to leave off sneezing, 
almost for a second. And when 
I had chewed a bit of leaf he gave 
me, there seemed to be something 
great in this new idea. 

“You are concluding with your 
usual slur” —my brother began 
again, as soon as I was fit to re- 
ceive reason instead of sympathy 
—‘ that this is nothing more than 
an adaptation of Lundy Foote, 
Irish blackguard, or Welsh Harp. 
George, you are wrong, as usual, 
You need not be capable of speech 
for that. Your gifts of error can 
express themselves in silence.” 

“Cowardly reasoner,” I began, 
but the movement of larynx, or 
whatever it might be, threw me 
out of “ratiocination.” He had 
me at his mercy, and he kept me 
so. To attempt to repeat what he 
said would convict me of cranki- 
ness equal to his own, and worse 
—because he could do it, and I 
cannot. But the point he insisted 
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on most of all, and which after 
my experience I could not but 
concede, was that no known pre. 
paration of snuff without his special 
chemistry could have achieved 
this excellence. 

**Pteroxylon, euphorbium, and 
another irritant unknown as yet 
to Chemists, have brought this to 
the power needful. But this igs 
not a merely speculative thing, 
You feel a true interest in it now, 
George.” 

‘As men praise mustard, with 
tears in their eyes. But let me 
never hear of it, think of it, most 
of all never smell the like again, 
My nose will be red, and my eyes 
sore for a fortnight.” 

Harold tucked my arm under 
his, with a very affectionate man- 
ner of his own, which he knew 
that I never could resist. “ Four 
pockets always in your waistcoat,” 
he observed, “‘and a flap over 
every one to keep it dry. Now 
I very seldom ask a favour, do I 
George, of you? Here are three 
hundred little boxes here, as well 
as the bulk of my preparation. 
The boxes are perfectly air-tight, 
made from my own design, very 
little larger and not much thicker 
than an old crown-piece. You 
touch a spring here, and the box 
flies open. Without that you 
never would know that it was 
there. Promise me that you will 
always carry this, and open it 
whenever you come to a place 
where the Local Boards have got 
the roads up. One of my best 
friends, and I have not many, has 
lost his only little girl—such a 
darling, she used to sit upon my 
knee and promise to marry me the 
moment she was big enough—but 
now she has gone to a better 
world, through the new parish 
authorities. Diphtheria in the 
worst form, my dear boy!” 

His eyes filled with tears, for 
he was very tender-hearted, and 
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in the warmth of the moment I 
promised to carry that little box 
of his, as a safeguard against 
sanitation. 

“My dear George, you will never 
regret it. You will find it most 


useful, I can assure you.” He 


spoke with some gratitude, for he 
knew how much I hated all such 
chemistry. Little did I think how 
true his words would prove. 

“Why, there goes that extra- 
ordinary fellow Stoneman!” I ex- 
claimed suddenly, to change the 
subject. ‘“ What a first-rate horse 
he always rides! But there is 
something I ought to tell you 
about that great Stockbroker. I 
have not told the Governor yet, 
because I was not meant to do so, 
and must not, without the man’s 
consent. But you ought to know 
it, and he would not object to 
that.” 

“What has he discovered? I 
have often thought that men, who 
fall into the thick of humanity, 
ought to get their minds into 
an extremely active state; like 
mariners straining their eyes to 
discover——” 

“The Gold Coast. There is 
nothing else they care for. But 
there I am wronging Jackson 
Stoneman. He is a man of the 
world, if there ever was one; and 
yet he is taken above the world, 
by love.” 

“Love of what?” asked my 
brother, who was sometimes hard 
upon people who despised all the 
things he cared for. ‘Love of 
gold? Love of rank? Love of 
dainty feeding? Love of his own 
fat self perhaps?” 

“He is not fat. He is scarcely 
round enough. He is one of the 
most active men in the kingdom. 
There are very few things that he 
cannot do. And now he is deeply 
and permanently in love z 

“With filthy lucre. If there is 
anything I hate, it is the scorn of 





humanity that goes with that.” 
Harold, in a lofty mood, began 
to strap up the trunk that was to 
save mankind. 

“Tf filthy lucre means our 
Grace,” I said with much empha- 
sis, for it was good to floor him, 
‘you have hit the mark. But our 
Grace has not a farthing.” I very 
nearly added—‘“ thanks to you.” 
But it would have been cruel, and 
too far beyond the truth. 

“Ridiculous!” he answered, 
trying not to look surprised, 
though I knew that I had got 
him there. ‘Why, his grand- 
father kept a shoe-shop.” 

“That is a vile bit of lying 
gossip. But even if it were so, 
the love of humanity should not 
stop short of their shoes. I am 
afraid you are a snob, Harold, 
with all your vast ideas.” 

“T am a little inclined to that 
opinion myself,” he answered very 
cordially. ‘But come, this is 
very strange news about Grace. 
Has she any idea of the honour 
done her?” 

‘Not the smallest. So far as 
I know at least. And I think it 
is better that she should not know. 
Just at present, I mean, until he 
has had time.” 

“ But surely, George, you would 
not encourage such a thing. Put- 
ting aside the man’s occupation, 
which may be very honourable if 
he is so himself, what do we know 
of his character, except that he 
gives himself airs, and is rather 
ostentatious ?” 

“He gives himself no airs. 
What you call ostentation is sim- 
ply his generosity. You forget 
that in right of his wealth he 
stands in the place we have lost 
through our poverty. That makes 
it a delicate position for him, espe- 
cially in his behaviour tous. And 
do what he will, we should scarcely 
do our duty to ourselves, unless 
we made the worst of it.” 
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“How long have you turned 
Cynic? Why, you put that rather 
neatly ; I did not think it was in 
you, George.” It should be ex- 
plained that my brother Harold 
could never be brought to see that 
it was possible for me to do any- 
thing even fairly well; unless it 
were in manual labour, or sport- 
ing, or something else that he 
despised. And this was all I got 
for my admiration of his powers ! 

“Never mind about me,” I re- 
plied ; “I am not a Cynic, and I 
never shall be one. And when I 
spoke thus, I had not the least 
intention of including my father, 
who is above all such stuff. But 
mother, and you and I, and no 
doubt Grace herself, although she 
thinks so well of everybody,—it 
would be against all human nature 
for us to take a kind or even can- 
did view of our successor’s doings. 
And as for his station in life, as 
you might call it, you must live 
entirely out of the world, even in 
the heart of London, not to know 
that he is placed far above us now. 
Everywhere, except among the old- 
fashioned people who call them- 
selves the County families, a man 
of his wealth would be thought 
much more of, than we should 
have a chance of being. What 
good could we do to anybody 
now? you must learn to look up 
to him, Harold my boy.” 

“Very well. J’ll study him, 
whenever I get the chance. I 
can’t look up to any man for his 
luck alone ; though I may for the 
way he employs it. But he must 
not suppose that his money will 
buy Grace. If ever there was a 
girl who tried to think for herself 
and sometimes succeeded, probably 
it is our Grace. She cannot do 
much. What woman has ever yet 
made any real discovery, although 
they are so inquisitive? But she 
has a right to her own opinion.” 
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“At any rate as to the disposal 
of herself.” Here I was on strong 
ground; though I never could 
argue with Harold upon scientific 
questions. But I knew my dear 
Grace much better than he did ; 
and she always said that she liked 
me best, whenever I put that ques- 
tion to her; not only to make up 
for mother’s preferences in the 
wrong direction, but also because 
she could understand me—which 
did not require much intelligence— 
not to mention that I was much 
bigger and stronger than Harold, 
though nothing like so good-look- 
ing, as anybody could see with half 
an eye. 

“ Leave it so,” said Harold; for 
he liked sometimes to assert him- 
self, as he had the right to do, 
when he cast away scientific weak- 
nesses. ‘Let such things take 
their course, old fellow. If Grace 
takes a liking to him, that will 
prove that he is worthy of it. 
For she is uncommonly hard to 
please. And she never seems to 
care about understanding me; 
perhaps because she knows it 
would be hopeless. I want to 
go on to Godalming to-morrow. 
There will be a meeting of Sani- 
tary Engineers—the largest minds 
of the period. I speak of them 
with deference ; though as yet I 
am unable to make out what the 
dickens they are up to. Can you 
get me the one-horse trap from 
The Bell?” 

“Most likely. I will go and 
see about it by-and-by. Old Jacob 
will always oblige me if he can. 
But you won’t take away your 
sneezing trunk? You owe it to 
your native parish first.” 

“My native parish must abide 
its time. In country places there 
is seldom any outbreak of virulent 
diseases, until they set up a Local 
Board. I shall leave a score of 
Hygioptarmic boxes in your 
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charge. The rest are meant for 
places where the authorities stir 
up the dregs of infection, and set 
them in slow circulation. And 
the first thing a Local Board 
always does is that.” 

I did not contradict him, for 
the subject was beyond me. And 
fond as I was of him, and always 
much enlarged by his visits, and 
the stirring up of my dull ideas, it 
so happened that I did not want 
him now, when so many things had 
to be considered, in which none of 
his discoveries would help me. In 
fact it seemed to me that he 
thought much more of his hygienic 
boxes than of his and my dear 
sister. 

When he was gone in the old 
rattle-trap from The Bell, with his 
trunk beneath his feet, my mother 
seemed inclined at first to think 
that no one had made enough of 
him. 

“ All for the benefit of others !” 
she explained, after searching the 
distance for one last view of him, 
if haply the sun might come out 
for the purpose of showing his hat 
above some envious hedge. ‘‘ Does 
that poor boy ever think of him- 
self? What makes it the more 
remarkable is that this age is be- 
coming so selfish, so wedded to all 
the smaller principles of action, so 
incapable of taking a large view 
of anything. But Harold, my 
Harold” — no words of the re- 
quisite goodness and greatness 
occurred to my dear mother, and 
80 she resorted to her handker- 


chief. ‘It seems as if we always 
must be parted. It is for the good 
of mankind no doubt; but it does 
seem hard, though no one except 
myself seems so to regard it. It 
was five o’clock yesterday before 
he came. It is not yet half-past 
ten, and to think of the rapidly 
increasing distance » 

“T defy him to get more than 
five miles an hour out of that old 
screw,” I said. ‘Not even with 
one of his Hygioptarmic boxes 
tied beneath the old chap’s tail. 
Why, you can hear his old scuffle 
still, mother.” 

She listened intently, as if for a 
holy voice ; while Grace looked at 
me with a pleasant mixture of 
reproach and sympathy. For who 
did all the real work? Who kept 
the relics of the property together? 
Who relieved the little household 
of nearly all its trouble? Who 
went to market to buy things 
without money, and (which is 
even harder still) to sell them 
when nobody wanted them? Who 
toiled like a horse, and much 
longer than a horse—however, I 
never cared to speak up for my- 
self. As a general rule I would 
rather not be praised. And as for 
being thanked, it is pleasant in its 
way, but apt to hurt the feelings of 
a very modest man; and, of course, 
he knows that it will not last. 
After such a speech from my dear 
mother, no one could have blamed 
me very severely, if I had put my 
fishing-rod together and refused to 
do another stroke of work that day. 





CHAPTER VII.—KUBAN. 


That evening we stuck to our 
work, like Britons, and got all the 
ricks combed down so well, and 
topped up ready for thatching, 
that the weather was welcome to 
do what it pleased, short of a very 





heavy gale of wind. Not a 
mowing-machine, nor a patent 
haymaker, had been into our 
meadows, nor any other of those 
costly implements, which farmers 
are ordered by their critics to 
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employ, when they can barely pay 
for scythe and rake. All was the 
work of man and horse, if maids 
may be counted among the men— 
for in truth they had turned out 
by the dozen, from cottage, and 
farm, and the great house itself, to 
help the poor gentleman who had 
been rich, and had shown himself 
no prouder then than now. 

For about three weeks, while 
the corn began to kern, and 
nature wove the fringe before she 
spread the yellow banner, a man 
of the farm, though still wanted 
near at hand, might take a little 
change and look about him more 
at leisure, and ask how his neigh- 
bours were getting on, or even 
indulge in some distractions of his 
own. Now in summer, a fellow 
of a quiet turn, who has no time 
to keep up his cricket, and has 
never heard of golf—as was then 
the case with most of us—and 
takes no delight in green tea- 
parties, neither runs after moths 
and butterflies, however attractive 
such society may be, this man 
finds a river-bank, or, better still, 
a fair brook-side, the source of the 
sweetest voices to him. Here he 
may find such pleasure as the 
indulgence of Nature has vouch- 
safed to those who are her children 
still, and love to wander where 
she offers leisure, health, and large 
delights. So gracious is she in 
doing this, and so pleased at 
pleasing us, that she stays with us 
all the time, and breathes her 
beauty all around us, while we 
forget all pains and passions, and 
administer the like relief to fish. 

Worms however were outside 
my taste. To see a sad creature 
go wriggling in the air, and then, 
cursing the day of its birth, de- 
scend upon the wet storm of the 
waters, and there go tossing up 
and down, without any perception 
of scenery—this (which is now be- 
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come a very scientific and delicate 
art in delusion of trout) to me is a 
thing below our duty to our kin, 
A fish is a fellow that ought to be 
caught, if a man has sufficient 
skill for it. But not with any 
cruelty on either side; though 
the Lord knows that they torment 
us more, when they won’t bite on 
any conditions, than some little 
annoyance we may cause then— 
when we do pull them out—can 
balance. 

Certain of the soundness of 
these views, if indeed they had 
ever occurred to me, but despair- 
ing to convince my sister of them 
—for women have very little logic 
—I fetched out a very ancient 
fly-book, with most of the hackles 
devoured by moth-grubs, and every 
barb as rusty as old enmity should 
grow. Harold never fished; he 
had no patience for it; and as for 
enjoying nature, his only enjoy- 
ment was to improve it. Tom 
Erricker, who was lazy enough to 
saunter all day by a river, while 
he talked as if examiners were 
scalping him, not an atom did he 
know of any sort of fishing, except 
sitting in a punt, and pulling 
roach in, like a pod of seedy beans 
upon a long beanstick. Therefore 
was everything in my book gone 
rusty, and grimy, and maggoty, 
and looped into tangles of yellow 
gut,—that very book which had 
been the most congenial love of 
boyhood. If I had only taken 
half as well to Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, I might have been a 
Fellow of All Souls now (Bene 
natus, bene vestitus) and brought 
my sister Grace to turn the heads 
of Heads of Houses, in the grand 
old avenue, where the Dons behold 
the joys that have slipped away 
from them. 

But perhaps I should never 
have been half as happy. To 
battle with the world, instead of 
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pattening in luxury, is the joy of 
life, while there is any pluck and 
pith. And I almost felt, as a 
man is apt to feel, when in his 
full harness, and fond of it, that 
to step outside of it, even for a 
few hours, was a bit of self- 
indulgence unworthy of myself. 
However, I patched up a cast of 
two flies, which was quite enough, 
and more than enough, for a little 
stream like the Pebblebourne, 
wherein I had resolved to wet 
my line. 

This was a swift bright stream, 
as yet ungriddled by any railway 
works, and unblocked by any 
notice-boards menacing frightful 
penalties. For although the time 
was well-nigh come when the 
sporting rights over English land 
should exceed the rental in value, 
the wary trout was not yet made 
of gold and rubies; and in many 
places any one, with permission of 
the farmers, was welcome to wan- 
der by the babbling brook, and 
add to its music, if the skill were 
in him, the silvery tinkle of the 
leaping fish. And though all this 
valley was but little known to me, 
a call at a lonely farm-house on 
the hill, a mile or two further on 
than Ticknor’s Mew, made me free 
of the water and them that dwelled 
therein. 

Now why should I go to this 
Pebblebourne, rather than to some 
other Surrey stream, fishful, pic- 
turesque, and better known to 
anglers? Partly I believe through 
what Robert Slemmick said, and 
Farmer Ticknor after him, and 
partly through my own memories. 
There can be no prying air, or 
pushing appearance about a gen- 
tle fisherman, who shows himself 
intent upon the abstract beauties 
of a rivulet, or the concrete excel- 
lence of the fish it holds. My 
mother liked nothing better than 
a dish of trout, my father (though 
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obliged to be very careful about 
the bones) considered that fish 
much superior to salmon, ever 
since salmon had been propagated 
into such amazing rarity. So I 
buckled on a basket, which would 
hold some 50 lb., took an unlimited 
supply of victuals, and set forth to 
clear the Pebblebourne of trout. 

My mother had no supper except 
toasted cheese that night, although 
I returned pretty early; neither 
did my father find occasion to des- 
cant upon the inferiority of salmon. 
And the same thing happened when 
I went again. I could see great 
abundance of those very pleasing 
fish, and they saw an equal abun- 
dance of me. They would come 
and look at my fly, with an aspect 
of gratifying approval, as at a laud- 
able specimen of clever plagiarism, 
and then off with them into the 
sparkles and wrinkles of the frisky 
shallows, with a quick flop of tail, 
and yours truly till next time. 
And yet I kept out of sight and 
cast up-stream, and made less mark 
than a drop of rain on the silver of 
the stream. 

I was half inclined to drop any 
third attempt, having daintily 
treated some meadows of brook, 
without any token of fish to carry 
home, or of human presence to 
stow away in heart, although I 
had persisted to the very door, 
which had swallowed that fair 
vision, in the twilight of the May. 
Her little shrine and holy place I 
never had profaned, feeling that a 
stranger had no business there ; 
neither could I bring myself to 
hang about in ambush, and lurk 
for the hour of her evening prayer 
and hymn. But my dear mother 
seemed to lose her fine faith in 
my skill; for ladies are certain to 
judge by the event; moreover to 
accept a beating lightly was en- 
tirely against my rules. So I set 
forth once again, saying to myself 
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—“the third time is lucky. 
us have one more trial.” 

On that third evening of my 
labour against stream, I was 
standing on the bank, where the 
bridle-track came through, and 
packing up my rod, after better 
luck with fish, for I had found a 
fly which puzzled them, and had 
taken a good dozen—when who 
should come up gambolling round 
my heels, and asking, as it seemed 
to me, for a good word, or a pat, 
but that magnificent and very 
noble dog who had reviewed, and 
so kindly approved of me, from 
the battlements near the upper 
door? “ What is your name, my 
stately friend?” I said to him, not 
without some misgivings that he 
might resent this overture, But 
he threw up his tail like a sheaf 
of golden wheat, and made the 
deep valley ring, and the heights 
resound,- with a voice of vast re- 
joicing, and a shout of glorious 
freedom. 

But was it this triumph that 
provoked the fates? While the 
echoes still were eddying in the 
dimples of the hills, a white form 
arose on the crest of the slope 
some fifty yards behind us. A 
vast broad head, with ears prickled 
up like horns of an owl, and sullen 
eyes under patches of shade, re- 
garded us; while great teeth 
glimmered under bulging jowls, 
and squat red nostrils were quiver- 
ing with disdain. It was Grab, 
Farmer Ticknor’s savage bull-dog ; 
and hoping that he would be 
scared, as most dogs are, when 
they have no business, by the cast 
of a stone, I threw a pebble at 
him, which struck the ground 
under his burly chest. He noticed 
it no more than he would heed a 
grasshopper, but began to draw 
upon us, as a pointer draws on 
game, with his wiry form rigid, 
and his hackles like a tooth-brush, 
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and every roll of muscle like an 
oak burr-knot. 

I drew the last loops of my line 
through the rings, and wound u 
the reel in all haste, and detaching 
the butt of my rod stood ready, 
for it looked as if he meant to 
fly at me. But no, he marched 
straight up to my noble friend, 
with blazing eyes fixed on him, 
and saluted him with a snarl of 
fiendish malice. Olearly my dog, 
as I began to consider him, had 
no experience of such low life, 
He was a gentleman by birth and 
social habits, not a coarse prize- 
fighter ; so he stood looking down 
with some surprise at this under- 
bred animal, yet glancing pleasant- 
ly as if he would accept a chal- 
lenge to a bout of gambols, as my 
lord will play cricket with a pot- 
boy. Nay, he even went so far as 
to wag his courtly tail, and draw 
his taper fore-legs, which shone like 
sable, a little beneath the arch of 
his body, to be ready for a bound, 
if this other chap meant play. 
Grab spied the mean chance, and 
leaped straight at his throat, but 
missed it at first, or only plunged 
his hot fangs into a soft rich bed 
of curls. My dog was amazed, 
and scarcely took it in earnest 
yet. His attitude was that of 
our truly peaceful nation — “I 
don’t want to fight, but by Jingo 
if I must, it won’t be long before 
this little bully bites the dust.” 

“At him Grab, at him boy! 
Show ’un what you be made of! 
Tip ’un a taste of British oak. 
Give ’un a bellyful. By the Lord 
in Heaven, would you though?” 

I stretched my rod in front of 
Ticknor, as he appeared from 
behind a ridge, dancing on his 
heavy heels at the richness of the 
combat, and then rushing at the 
dog, my friend, with a loaded crab 
stick, because he had got the bull- 
dog down and was throwing his 
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great weight upon him. He had 
tossed him up two or three times 
as if in play, for he seemed even 
now not to enter into the deadli- 
ness of the enemy. 

“Fair play, farmer!” I said 
sternly. ‘It was your beast that 
began it. Let him have a lesson. 
I hope the foreign dog will kill 
him.” 

No fair-minded person could 
help perceiving the chivalry of the 
one, and bestiality of the other; 
while the combat grew furious for 
life or death, with tossing and 
whirlings, and whackings of ribs, 
and roars of deep rage on the part 
of my friend, while the other 
scarcely puffed or panted, but 
fought his fight steadily from the 
ground, and in deadly silence. 

“ Furriner can’t hurt ’un much,” 
said the farmer, as I vainly strove 
to get between them; “made of 
iron and guttaperk our Grab is. 
I’ve been a’biding for this, for two 
months. I sent ’e fair warning, 
Master George, by that fellow 
Slemmick, that you might not lose 
it. Fair play, you says; and I 
say the very same. MHalloa! our 
Grab hath got his hold at last. 
Won’t be long in this world for 
your furriner now. Well done, 
our Grab/ Needn’t tell ’un to 
hold fast.” 

To my dismay, I saw that it was 
even so. My noble foreign friend 
was still above the other, but his 
great frame was panting and his 
hind-legs twitching, and long sobs 
of exhaustion fetching up his golden 
flanks. Thesleuth foe, the murder- 
er, had him by his gasping throat, 
and was sucking out his breath 
with bloody fangs deep-buried. 

“Let ’un kill’un. Let ’un kill 
’un!” shouted Farmer Ticknor. 
“Serve ’un right for showing cheek 
to an honest English dog . 

But I sent Ticknor backwards, 
with a push upon his breast, and 
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then with both hands I tugged at 
his brutal beast. As well might 
I have striven, though I am not 
made of kid gloves, to pull an oak 
in its prime from the root-hold. 
The harder I tugged the deeper 
went the bull-dog’s teeth, the 
faster fell the gouts of red into 
his blazing eyes, and the feebler 
grew the gasps of his exhausted 
victim. Then I picked up my 
ashen butt and broke it on the 
backbone of the tyrant, but he 
never even yielded for the rebate 
of asnarl. Death was closing over 
those magnificent brown eyes, as 
they turned to me faintly their 
last appeal. 

A sudden thought struck me, 
I stood up for a moment, although 
I could scarcely keep my legs, and 
whipping out of my waistcoat 
my brother’s patent box, I touched 
the spring and poured the whole 
contents into the bloody nostrils 
of that tenacious beast. Aha, 
what a change! His grim set 
visage puckered back to his very 
ears, as if he were scalped by light- 
ning; the flukes of his teeth fell 
away from their grip, as an anchor 
sags out of a quicksand, he quiv- 
ered all over, and rolled on his 
back, and his gnarled legs fell in 
on the drum of his chest, while he 
tried to scrub his squat nose in an 
agony of blisters. Then he rolled 
on his panting side, and sneezed 
till I thought he would have turned 
all his body inside out. 

As for me, I set both hands 
upon my hips, though conscious of 
some pain in doing so, and laughed 
until the tears ran down my cheeks. 
My enjoyment was becoming actual 
anguish when the pensive Ticknor 
stooping over his poor pet inhaled 
enough of the superfluous snuff to 
send him dancing and spluttering 
across the meadow, vainly endeav- 
ouring between his sneezes to make 
an interval for a heartfelt damn. 
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But suddenly this buffoonery 
received a tragic turn. From the 
door in the ivied wall came forth 
a gliding figure well known to me, 
but not in its present aspect. The 
calm glory of the eyes was changed 
to grief and terror, the damask of 
the cheeks was blurred with tears, 
the sweet lips quivered with dis- 
tress and indignation. 

“Ah, Kuban, Kuban, Daretza, 
Dula, Kuban/” This, or some- 
thing like this, was her melan- 
choly cry, as she sank on her 
knees without a glance at us, and 
covered that palpitating golden 
form with a shower of dark tresses, 
waving with sobs like a willow in 
the breeze. 

“Ah, Kuban, Kuban/” and 
then some soft words uttered into 
his ear, as if to speed his flight. 

I ran to the brook and filled 
my hat with water, for I did not 
believe that this great dog could 
be dead. When I came back the 
young lady was sitting with the 
massive head helpless on her lap, 
and stroking the soft dotted 
cheeks, and murmuring, as if to 
touch the conscience of Farmer 
Ticknor, “ Ah, cruel, cruel! How 
men are cruel!” 

“ Allow me one moment,” I 
said, for she seemed not even to 
know that I was near. “ Be kind 
enough to leave the dog tome. I 
may be able yet to save his life. 
Do you understand English, Made- 
moiselle ? ” 

“ His life, itis gone?” Another 
sob stopped her voice, as she put 
her little hand, where she thought 
his heart must be. ‘“ Yes, sir, I 
understand English too well.” 

“Then if you will be quick, we 
may save his life yet. Iam used 
to dogs; this noble fellow is not 
dead, though he will be very soon, 
unless we help him. There is a 
wound here that I cannot bind up 
with anything I have about me. 
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Bring bandages and anything long 
and soft. Also bring wool, and a 
pot of grease, and a sponge with 
hot water, and a bowl or two. I 
will not let him die, till you come 
back.” 

“If that could be trusted for, 
when would I come back?” She 
glanced at me, having no time to 
do more, with a soft thrill of light, 
such as hope was born in; and 
before I could answer it she was 
gone, leaving me unable to follow 
with my eyes; for it was the 
turning-point of Kuban’s life—if 
that were the name of this high- 
souled dog. ‘The throttling was 
gone, and the barbed strangula- 
tion, and devil’s own tug at his 
windpipe ; but the free power of 
breath was not restored, and the 
heart was scarcely stirring. Lift- 
ting his eyelids, I saw also that 
there was concussion of the brain 
to deal with; but the danger of 
all was the exhaustion. 

Luckily in the breast - pocket 
of my coat was a little silver 
flask with a cup at the bottom, 
Tom Erricker’s present on my last 
birthday. I had filled it with 
whiskey, though I seldom took 
spirits in those young days, but 
carried this dram in case of acci- 
dents, when fishing. Instead of 
dashing cold water out of my hat 
on the poor dog’s face, as I had 
meant to do—which must in such 
a case have been his last sensation 
—TI poured a little whiskey into 
the silver cup, and filled it with 
the residue of water that was 
leaking quickly from my guaran- 
teed felt. Then I held up the 
poor helpless head, and let the 
contents of the cup trickle gently 
over the black roots of the tongue. 
Down it went, and a short gurgle 
followed, and then a twitch of the 
eyelids, and a long soft gasp. The 
great heart gave a throb, and the 
brown eyes looked at me, and a 
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faint snort came from the flabby 
nostrils, and I shouted aloud, 
“ Kuban is saved!” 

There was nobody to hear me, 
except the dog himself, and he was 
too weak to know what I meant. 
Ticknor was gone, with that beast 
at his heels, for at the end of the 
meadow I saw Grab, the British 
champion, slouching along, like a 
vanquished cur, with his ropy 
stomach venting heavy sneezes ; 
and to the credit of his wisdom, 
I may add that even a lamb in 
that valley ever after was sacred 
from a glance of his bloodthirsty 
goggles. 

With his long form laid between 
my legs, while I sat down on the 
sod and nursed him, my wounded 
dog began more and more to re- 
cover his acquaintance with the 
world, and to wonder what marvel 
had befallen him. He even put 
out his tongue, and tried to give 
me a lick, and his grand tail made 
one or two beats upon the ground ; 
but I held up my hand, for he had 
several frightful wounds, and he 
laid down his ears with a grateful 
little whine. For the main point 
was to keep him quite still now, 
until the dangerous holes could be 
stopped from bleeding. 

So intent was I upon doing this, 
that before I was at all aware of 
it, three or four people were around 
me. But I had eyes for only one, 
the lovely mistress of the injured 
dog ; while she for her part had 
no thought whatever of anything, 
or any one, except that blessed 
Kuban, That was right enough of 
course, and what else could be ex- 
pected? Still I must admit that 
this great fellow rose even higher 
in my estimation, when he showed 
that he knew well enough where 
to find the proper course of treat- 
ment, and was not to be misled 
even by the warmest loyalty into 
faith in feminine therapeutics. 
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“He has turned his eyes away 
from me. Oh Kuban, Kuban/ 
But I care not. what you do, be- 
loved one, if only you preserve 
your life. Do you think that he 
can do that, sir, with all these 
cruel damages?” 

Now that she was more herself, 
I thought that I had never heard 
any music like her voice, nor read 
any poetry to be compared to the 
brilliant depths of her expressive 
eyes. And the sweetness of her 
voice was made doubly charming 
by the harsh and high tones of 
her attendants, who were jabbering 
in some foreign tongue, probably 
longing to interfere, and take the 
case out of my management. 

“Tf they would not make such 
a noise,” I said, “it would be all 
the better for my patient. Can 
you persuade them to stand out of 
my light, and let the fresh air flow 
in upon us? Oh thank you, that 
is a great deal better. There! I 
think now if we let him rest a 
minute, and then carry him home, 
he will be all right. How clever 
you must be, to bring the right 
things so well!” 

For this bit of praise I was re- 
warded with a smile more lovely 
than I should have thought pos- 
sible, since the fair cheeks of Eve 
took the fatal bite, and human eyes 
imbibed Satan. But she was truth- 
ful, as Eve was false. 

“ Without Stepan I could have 
done nothing. Stepan, come 
forth, and receive the praise yours. 
You must now take Kuban in 
your arms, and follow this gentle- 
man into the fort. Understand 
you? He has very little English 
yet. He can do everything except 
learn. Stepan is too strong for 
that. But he has not the experi- 
ence that I have. Nevertheless, 
he is very good. I am praising 
thee, oh Stepan. Lose not the 
opportunity of thanking me.” 
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Stepan, a huge fellow, dressed 

very wonderfully according to my 
resent ideas, stood forth in silence, 

and held up his arms, to show that 
they were ready for anything. 
But I saw that a hard leather 
bandoleer, or something of that 
kind, with a frill of leather cases, 
hung before his great chest, and 
beneath the red cross which all 
of them were wearing. ‘Stepan 
is strong as the ox,” said the 
lady. 

That he might be, and he looked 
it too. ‘Can he pull off that great 
leather frill?” I asked, seeing that 
it would scrub the poor dog sadly, 
as well as catch and jerk his 
bandages. 

“He cannot remove it. That 
is part of Stepan.” His young 
mistress smiled at him, as she 
said this, 

“Then put him up here,” I 
said, holding out my arms, though 
not sure that I could manage it, 
for the dog must weigh some 
twelve stone at least, and one 
of my arms had been injured. 
Stepan lifted him with the 
greatest ease; but not so did I 
carry him, for he must be kept 
in one position, and most of his 
weight came on my badarm. So 
difficult was my task indeed, that 
I saw nothing of the place they 
led me through, but feared that 
I should drop down at every rough 
spot—which would have meant 
the death of poor Kuban. And 
down I must have come, I am 
quite sure of that, if I had not 
heard the soft sweet voice be- 
hind me—It is too much for 
the kind gentleman. I pray you 
sir, to handle him to the great 
Stepan,” 

When I was all but compelled 
to give in, by the failure of the 
weak arm, and the fear of drop- 
ping my patient fatally, a man of 
magnificent appearance stood be- 
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fore me, and saw my sad plight at 
a glance. 

“Permit me,” he said, in a 
deep rich tone, yet as gentle as 
a woman’s voice. ‘This is over- 
trying your good will. I see what 
it is. I have only just heard. I 
will bear him very gently. Take 
Orla away.” 

For another dog was jumping 
about me now, most anxious to 
know what on earth had befallen 
that poor Kuban, and displaying 
as I thought even more curiosity 
than sympathy. But when the 
weight was taken from me, and 
my companions went on, I turned 
aside with pains and aches, which 
came upon me all the worse. 

“T have done allI can. I am 
wanted no more; the sooner I get 
home the better.” 

Thinking thus I made my way 
towards the black door of our en- 
trance, now standing wide open 
in the distance; and I felt low 
at heart through the failure of my 
strength, and after such a burst of 
excitement. 

“T am not wanted here. I 
have no right here. What have I 
to do with these strange people?” 
I said to myself, as I sat for a 
moment to recover my breath, on 
a bench near the door. “TI have 
quite enough to do at home, and 
my arm is very sore. They 
evidently wish to live in strict 
seclusion ; and as far as concerns 
me, so they may. If they wanted 
me, they would send after me. <A 
dog is more to them than a Chris- 
tian perhaps. What on earth do 
they wear those crosses for ?” 

I would not even look around, 
to see what sort of a place it 
was; but slipped through the 
door, and picked up my shattered 
rod and half-filled creel, and set 
off, as the dusk was deepening, 
on the long walk to my father’s 
cottage. 
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THis is a sumptuous book. 
Paper, print, even the “cloth,” 
which is no doubt meant to give 
place soon to morocco or finer 
russia, even the cheerful red 
bookmarker, generally dedicated 
to Holy Writ or Poetry (if some- 
times to Keepsakes, Books of 
Beauty, or their successors), are 
all of the finest, the most orna- 
mental, and luxurious. It comes 
to us from the press, imposing, 
with its blazoned shield, like a 
knight into the lists, thanking 
God that it is not as other 
books, but fit for any drawing- 
room table or dignified library 
—a separate kind of prcduction 
altogether from those vulgar vol- 
umes which are meant only to 
be read. We do not desire to 
imply that Mr Lang’s beautiful 
volumes are not meant to be 
read, though we confess we look 
for the day when a cheap edition 
will provide us with something 
easier to hold and study. Still 
there is an outward fashion in 
books which, like the salute to 
an Indian prince, is regulated 
according to the consequence of 
the person it is intended to hon- 
our, and which makes a magnifi- 
cent post octavo suitable to one, 
while a humbler format is good 
enough for another. Far be it 
from us to say that our Lockhart 
—the Lockhart to whom we in 
this Magazine have the first claim 
—does not deserve the most prince- 
ly of salutes, with all the big guns 
roaring. It gives us, on the con- 
trary, the sincerest pleasure to 
see the typographical and cther 
honours with which his shy, proud, 


modest, and noble figure is pre- 
sented to the regard and under- 
standing of the world—which Mr 
Lang at least believes has not 
given to him hitherto the applause 
and honour which certainly are his 
due. 

We cannot but think, however, 
that in this respect Mr Lang isa 
little mistaken, and that the sup- 
pressed tone of apology which runs 
through the book is really uncalled 
for. Lockhart in his immediate 
day—or rather in the morning of 
his day, when, always a free fighter 
and pugnacious as Donnybrook or 
Selkirk Fair, he hit out at whoso- 
ever came in his way, all for love 
and without evil meaning—was not 
perhaps always judged with perfect 
charity. But surely the missiles 
of these times are blunt with age 
and rust, and nowadays make no 
wounds; while Miss Martineau, 
whom alone we think Mr Lang 
quotes as a serious assailant, was 
of course entirely incapable of 
judging the man, and, what is more 
important, is no more read or 
thought of. We do not think 
that the inference which runs 
through these pages, and calls 
forth from Mr Lang many indig- 
nant exclamations — “ And this 
was the man who was accused,” 
&c.—corresponds with any really . 
existent feelings. Indeed the 
name of Lockhart in this genera- 
tion is chiefly connected with one 
of the greatest books of modern 
times, that Biography which, with- 
out a dissentient voice, is renowned 
as the first of biographies, the ex- 
ample and high standard of that 
art, which no English writer has 
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as yet succeeded in reaching, the 
best and noblest portrait of a man 
ever made in our language. There 
were objections to it, we believe, 
in the time in which it was 
brought forth. Some one said— 
let his name be blotted out !—‘“ I 
always thought he hated Scott, 
and now I am convinced of it.” 
With such blind bats there is no 
reckoning. But time regulates such 
matters better even than reason ; 
and we cannot believe that the 
author of the Life of Scott has any 
need for an apologist, however 
reverent and tender that apologist 
may be. 

Let us say at once that no 
one could be more reverent, more 
tender, than Mr Lang; and his 
picture of the latter part of Lock- 
hart’s sad life will be read by many 
a reader with tears, as we can 
well believe it was written. The 


picture of that sad life, so full 
of separations and trial—so lonely, 


so uncomplaining, so heroic, with 
the difficult heroism of silence 
and patient endurance—is indeed 
nobly done, and with a strain of 
human feeling and sympathy which 
quenches criticism. Mr Lang is 
more familiar to us in his lighter 
aspects ; but lately there has de- 
veloped in him a capacity for 
entering into the profoundest of 
human sufferings, in aspects so 
dissimilar as that of the passion 
and agony of Jeanne d’Arc, a tale 
of the highest and purest martyr- 
dom, and that steadfast pacing 
through the gloom of the valley 
of death enveloped in all the 
conventional garments of modern 
life and society, which makes the 
other passion of such a man as 
Lockhart almost more tragic — 
which nobody could have divined 
or expected from him. Our ob- 
ject here is not to celebrate Mr 
Lang ; indeed in his first volume 
the clang of his sword upon the 
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shield of ‘ Maga’ is so loud in our 
ears that even while we write our 
squire is fastening the breastplate, 
our page presenting the sword, of 
mortal combat. Therefore, before 
the lists are opened, or ever a drop 
of blood has stained the sand, let 
us do our antagonist full justice, 
Neither to us nor to Lockhart has 
he done justice in the opening of 
his story. That quarrel between 
us is open, only to be decided by 
the chances of the fight, in which, 
to be sure, it is not always the 
best cause that prevails ; but where 
there is no question of offence or 
strife we have nothing but praise 
to give to Sir Andrew of the 
Fetterlock, while he carries his 
hero’s cognisance downwards to 
the foot of the hill through the 
shadows. We will not say that 
the story bears comparison with 
that noblest picture of the sun- 
setting which Lockhart himself 
gave ; but narrative and sentiment 
are alike fine, sincere, and sympa- 
thetic. A warm partisan from 
the beginning, that excellent in- 
spiration grows in him into some- 
thing better, a true love and ad- 
miration for his subject, before he 
reaches the end; and he carries 
his reader with him into that 
atmosphere of emotion, tender 
respect, and reverent pity with 
which he surrounds the subject of 
his history. This is no small 
praise: we know indeed no higher 
to give; and Mr Lang deserves it 
fully. We present him with the 
laurel before we draw the sword. 
We have in this book, as 
Lockhart himself declares to be 
inevitable whenever the hero is 
a Scotsman, “an ell of genealogy ” 
to begin with, which is perhaps 
a little too long drawn out. 
He was a gentleman: after all, 
had there never been a Simon 
Loccard in 1190 or at any other 
date, this man was born so, and 
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could not have helped himself, 
which is most to the purpose of all 
that can be said. The lower gen- 
try in all countries are those who 
harp the most on their gentility ; 
but in fact the territorial designa- 
tion which we love so much in 
Scotland by no means ensures the 
possession of that quality, any 
more than a ducal title does. 
Lockhart was a man of innate re- 
finement, fastidious, a little in- 
tolerant, snuffing the air with 
delicate nostrils, much moved by 
all the traditions, even follies, of 
the gentilhommerve, not excluding, 
we think, pace Mr Lang, a touch 
of arrogance, quite pardonable con- 
sidering his nature, but scarcely 
justified by the glories of descent. 
He was a great lover of heraldry 
(which is, we think, a weakness 
of gentle souls) in his youth, and 
his first published work was on 
that subject, a fact which touches 
the present writer with a pang 
of sympathy. He was a good 
scholar—nay, a title which sums 
up achievement in Scotland, a 
Snell scholar—and after a few years 
of Balliol took a first-class, and 
thus fulfilled all that could be de- 
manded from a young man. After 
these glorious preliminaries he 
returned to Scotland eager for 
fame and fortune, but with very 
small means of procuring either. 
He was immediately, to leave aside 
the tale of his ancestors, the son 
of a Glasgow minister, one of a 
numerous family, not a parentage 
or a condition which permitted a 
young man to dawdle over his life 
or neglect the means of securing 
daily bread. When he was twenty- 
one he came to Edinburgh to study 
Scots law, and in little more than a 
year was called to the Bar, but got 
no brief save one of three guineas, 
which he made haste to spend 
with much glee, as if it had been 
an unexpected tip. In the mean- 
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time, having formed a warm friend- 
ship with one John Wilson, also a 
briefless barrister, a poet, and half- 
fledged literary man, he was, pre- 
sumably, led by this new friend to 
a certain bookseller’s in Princes 
Street, where it was the habit of 
Edinburgh wits of the Tory side 
to congregate,—a very lively as- 
sembly, full of wit and sharp 
speaking, extravagant both in 
abuse and laudation, as was the 
habit of the time and still more of 
the race. We are a canny people, 
our adversaries say, but we never 
have been canny in speech or criti- 
cism or epithets. Mr Lang throws 
little light on the first beginning 
of a connection so momentous for 
his hero, and which he objects to 
so strongly as injurious to him. 
Here is his description of the first 
known incident in it :— 


“He wished to go to Germany in 
the vacation of 1817, and, though 
funds were scant and his exhibition 
(Snell Scholarship) was running out, 
he managed to pay his way. He had 
made the acquaintance of Blackwood 
the publisher, and Blackwood paid 
him £300 or more for a work in 
translation to be written later. Lock- 
hart selected Schlegel’s Lectures on 
the History of Literature. Mr Gleig 
says: ‘Though seldom communica- 
tive on such subjects, he more than 
once alluded to this circumstance in 
after-life, and always in the same 
terms: “It was a generous act on 
Ebony’s part, and a bold one; for 
he had only my word for it that I 
had any acquaintance at all with the 
German language.” ’” 


This we think is rather an in- 
sufficient acknowledgment, for if 
not Mr Lang, at least most of us, 
must know that £300 for a trans- 
lation by a young man whose 
knowledge of German was taken 
on his own word, and whose powers 
of writing English were as yet 
wholly unknown, was a very re- 
markable kind of prospective re- 
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muneration. It was not business 
certainly, whatever it was. Mr 
Blackwood acted the part of a 
magnificent Mzcenas rather than 
that of a bookseller, and we do 
not think that less can be said 
than that he gave young Lockhart 
his start in life. The transaction 
is veiled in mystery, never having 
been once referred to so far as we 
are aware by the giver, though 
proclaimed by the recipient, as a 
generous mind naturally would. 


‘If thou serve many, tell it not to 


any ; 
If any serve thee, tell the tale to 
many.” 
That admirable maxim could not 
be better exemplified. The young 
man went to Germany by means 
of this windfall. He went to 
Weimar and made the sublime 
acquaintance of Goethe, which 
afterwards helped to secure the 
much more important and valu- 
able friendship of Scott. Pro- 


foundly influential upon his char- 
acter and life was this beginning. 
If his biographer thinks that the 
two volumes of Schlegel, published 
more than two years afterwards, 
fully repaid and made up for it, 
we are far from being of his 


opinion. This initial fact, there- 
fore, published for the first time 
by Mr Andrew Lang, whose pro- 
vince is not to glorify but to 
diminish the benefactor, and whose 
testimony is therefore doubly to 
be relied upon so far as it re- 
dounds to Mr Blackwood’s credit, 
is one of very distinct importance 
in Lockhart’s career. Here is Mr 
Lang’s account of the connection 
thus begun :— 


“His [Mr Blackwood’s] liberality 
to the young writer was indeed well 
judged ; for Lockhart, with Wilson, 
gave the Magazine a success of élat, 
by no means wholly to their own ad- 
vantage. Gratitude to ‘Ebony’ may 
perhaps partly explain that part of 
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Lockhart’s conduct which perplexes 
his biographer as much as Scott’s atti- 
tude to the Ballantynes puzzled Lock. 
hart himself. Why would Lockhart, 
in spite of remonstrances from Christie 
and of Sir Walter, in spite of univer- 
sal disapproval, cleave to ‘Black wood’s 
Magazine’? The mere attraction of 
mischief should soon have worn off; 
but from Wilson and ‘ Blackwood’ 
Lockhart seemed unable to tear him- 
self. Christie conceived a distaste for 
Mr Black wood at first sight. Lockhart 
sometimes let fall a petulant word 
about the complacent proprietor of 
‘ma Maga’: yet he wrote occasionally 
for ‘Maga’ to the end. One really 
begins to think of ‘Maga’ as of a 
cankered witch, who has spellbound 
the young man, and holds him ‘ lost to 
life and use, and name and fame.’” 


Now this is not only “an ir- 
rational sentiment,” as Mr Lang 
confesses, but a most unjust judg- 
ment, and one for which there is 
no sound foundation whatever. 
Has ‘Maga’ been unkind to Mr 
Lang? All feminine creatures, 
we are aware, are apt to give rise 
to prejudice in this way. In some 
womanish mood they fail to smile, 
at a critical moment they look 
coldly upon a suitor’s offering; 
and lo! the enchanting heroine 
becomes a cankered witch and her 
graces charm no more—notwith- 
standing that she is just as fair 
as before the untoward accident 
occurred. The sentiment— 


‘*Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ”— 


is a thoroughly wholesome one; 
but the poet does not go so far as 
to malign the lady because of her 
perhaps temporary, perhaps only 
pretended, indifference. She can 
yet call him back with a glance 
over her shoulder, a crook of her 
finger. It is half her charm that 
she is saucy, not always yielding, 
prickles about her rosebuds, clouds 
as well as sunshine hovering over 
her. Has Mr Lang been so deep- 
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ly offended as not to remember 
that when the neglected suitor 
glooms he is really heightening 
her triumph? The gentleman 
must not be cross for his own 
sake nor call the lady names. 

Now let us see the true story of 
the transaction. 

Lockhart came back from this 
German expedition, upon which, 
according to appearances, he had 
been franked by Mr Blackwood, 
to find that gentleman just gath- 
ering into his hands the control 
of a Magazine which had been 
begun six months before, and in 
the meantime had been misman- 
aged, much to his annoyance, by 
a pair of incapable editors. The 
publisher was himself a compara- 
tively young man, and full of am- 
bition and enterprise, and he was 
clear-sighted enough to perceive 
how admirable an opening there 
was for something less ponderous 
than the reviews, less trivial than 
anything then existing in the form 
of Magazine. Quite aware of the 
animosity he had to encounter 
from the dismissed editors, and 
the rivalry of the opposing pub- 
lisher to whom they had carried 
their complaints and their powers, 
Blackwood put everything he 
could command into the venture, 
and called to him the support of 
all his friends. If Lockhart had 
not rushed to his side after what 
had passed between them, he 
would not have been the Lock- 
hart Mr Andrew Lang places 
before us. But there were also 
very prevailing arguments of an- 
other kind. No doubt he had 
spent his three hundred pounds, 
or most of it, on his long holiday ; 
and he came back, as many an- 
other young man has done, to a 
sufficiently blank prospect—an ad- 
vocate, but without a brief—with 
nothing better before him than to 
resume a weary march in the Par- 
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liament House, where no man 
speired his price, and opportuni- 
ties of making an income were 
few. In these circumstances most 
of us would find it extremely 
handy to secure a safe corner even 
in an evening paper, not to speak 
of anything more ambitious, by 
which to make the pot boil: and 
here were at least the means of 
living put into the young man’s 
hand. More than this, he was 
full of things to say, bursting and 
running over with criticism, com- 
mentary, description, and reflec- 
tion for which he had no outlet ; 
for these are not gifts which can 
be exercised before the Fifteen, or 
pleaded in either the Inner or the 
Outer Courts; and even if they 
had been, Lockhart had no gift 
of public speech. Does it require 
any explanation why he flung 
himself into the new Magazine 
with fervour and devotion? To 
us it seems as plain as a pikestaff. 
It was, in short, the saving of the 
young man. The new Magazine 
meant everything to him— work 
and income and utterance — the 
last perhaps the most potent at- 
traction of all. His dearest friend 
had already enlisted in the band. 
Sober fathers and mothers in 
those days had a terror of litera- 
ture, which seemed to them not 
much better than thieving; but 
nowadays we can think of no 
parents so benighted as not to 
have exulted in such a chance for 
their John. 

So much for the beginning of 
the connection. Mr Lang goes 
on, after some surprise that “the 
Magazine should have been so 
brutal,” issuing from the hands 
it did, to inform us that “it was 
an ill day for Lockhart when he 
first put his pen at the service of 
a journal which for now the term 
of a long human life has been so 
eminently reputable and admir- 
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able” (cankered witch notwith- 
standing). The brutality, he ad- 
mits in other passages, was partly 
from Lockhart’s own hand; and 
neither the feminine personality 
of the Magazine nor its kind and 
respectable publisher forced his 
pen into the wild and wayward 
outbursts, mostly fun, but on 
several occasions pure perversity 
and mischief, for which it is im- 
possible to give any reason. ‘The 
Magazine in its unamiable youth,” 
Mr Lang says again; but the 
Magazine, if unamiable in its 
youth, was not so by any set 
purpose of its own, but because 
Lockhart and Wilson made it so. 
They, or rather he, for our author 
has no patience with Wilson nor 
understanding of him, should have 
been controlled, Mr Lang thinks. 
He was only twenty-three, and 
Mr Blackwood should have spoken 
to him like a father, and stopped 
his fun, instead of being carried 
away by it into lawsuits and pay- 
ment of damages, which was the 
true state of affairs. Mr Lang 
probably in his own mind is more 
able to estimate the possibility of 
the task of controlling Lockhart 
than he allows to appear. But 
there never was a more ingenious 
manner of turning the cat in the 
pan than his method of mourning 
the sad pity it was for Lockhart 
to be identified with the unami- 
able Magazine, whose unamiable- 
ness was at least half his own 
doing, and which of itself had no 
inborn malignity, nor ever sinned 
in its own abstract person. This 
is, however, a kind of special 
pleading which is not ineffective 
to the careless reader. Poor 
youth! only twenty-three, and 
mixed up with all the bad actions 
of that slut ‘ Maga,’ who depraved 
his young mind and kept him from 
the fatnesses of the Parliament 
House, and made him carry out 


her wicked will, notwithstanding 
his native innocence and the 
absence of all malice from his 
nature! We should not wonder 
if Mr Lang succeeded in throw. 
ing dust into the eyes of a num. 
ber of readers who know nothing 
about the matter, and from whom 
the cleverly managed confusion of 
these accusations may draw an 
equally confused sympathy. 


“Tt is painful for a biographer, 
continues Mr Lang, ‘to be obliged 
to confess his hero’s inalienable attach- 
ment to “the mother of mischief.” 
But he is well assured that while 
Scott did not indeed regard the of- 
fences of ‘Maga’ with our modern 
horror, still he did most earnestly 
endeavour on every occasion to with- 
draw Lockhart and Wilson from the 
cup of her inexplicable sorceries, 
Alas! to each might have been said— 


**La laide dame sans merci 
Thee hath in thrall!”’” 

Wonderful and whimsical in the 
extreme is this accusation. Cer- 
tainly ‘Maga’ must have been 
unkind, very unkind, to Mr Lang! 
We cannot but hope that he 
has laid her character before a 
solemn séance of the Psychical So- 
ciety to be inquired into. The 
Witch of Atlas, the Witch of the 
Alps, is nothing to her. This 
subtle spirit unrevealed in flesh, 
which held these captive minds in 
thrall, and bound them with a 
spell not to be broken, is more 
mysterious than any ghost. The 
one thing we know of her is that 
she seems to have been the familiar 
spirit of that well-seeming, by-all- 
men -respected Magician Black- 
wood, whose cruel behests these 
meek victims of genius were thus 
compelled to carry out. Mr Lang 
may be very thankful, too thank- 
ful for mere words, that he has 
kept himself safe out of her claws. 
We might have seen him “slinging 
flame” across the peaceful levels 
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of literary society had she once 
clutched him by the brindled 
locks. What atrocities worse 
than Bulgarian might not his 
gentle voice have given utter- 
ance to had that weird grasp 
caught him! The sense of de- 
liverance must be almost stifling 
in its intensity when he thinks of 
the peril he has escaped, 

As for us, who have drunk of 
the cup of her inexplicable sor- 
ceries, we are, alas! past praying 
for: but we tell no tales, The 
fiery draught may consume our 
vitals, but, slaves of honour as of 
her, we do not betray her secrets. 
Pale and scathed, with an undying 
pang at our hearts, we do not even 
lay our hand upon that organ, as 
did the doomed ones in the Hall 
of Eblis, to indicate where our 
torture is. No! never shall the 
eye of man look upon those marks 
of magic. It may be sadly, it 
may be proudly, that we exchange 
glances with our fellow-sufferers, 
but never in words shall the tale 
be told. Mr Lang may guess 
what black drop it is that has 
been injected into our veins, but 
no more than Lockhart, no more 
than Wilson, shall we blab. Free- 
masons are not in it, as the vulgar 
say, in comparison with the stern 
preservation of our awful secret. 

Taking breath, however, after 
this, we may remark that the re- 
monstrances of Scott, to which he 
so frequently refers, were by no 
means directed, as Mr Lang him- 
self proves, to the severance of 
the connection with ‘ Maga,’ but 
only to a much simpler thing—the 
cessation of those assaults upon 
things and persons in general, 
which Lockhart’s malicious and 
careless wit and Wilson’s ficti- 
tious schoolboy rages addressed to 
the world in ‘Maga’s’ name. The 
letter upon which he builds this 
often-repeated assertion was writ- 
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ten to Lockhart after Wilson’s 
election—mainly by Sir Walter's 
own efforts in his favour—to his 
chair: an event which afforded an 
excellent opportunity of giving 
good advice to the young men, 
which in the first place is chiefly 
addressed to Wilson through his 
friend, representing to him the 
advantage of letting bygones be 
bygones, and attempting no re- 
venge against his adversaries in 
that struggle, ““who have taken 
such foul means of opposing him.” 
“ Any attempt on his part or on 
that of his friends to retaliate on 
such a fatnéant as poor Stookie 
or on the ‘Scotsman,’” says Sir 
Walter, “is like a gentleman 
fighting with a chimney-sweep— 
he may lick him, but cannot avoid 
being smutted in the conflict.” 


“T am sure our friend has been 
taught the danger of giving way to 
high spirits in mixed society where 
there is some one always ready to 
laugh at the joke, and to put it into 
his pocket to throw in the jester’s 
face on some future occasion. It is 
plain Wilson must have walked the 
course had he been cautious in select- 
ing the friends of his lighter hours, 
and now, clothed with philosophical 
dignity, his friends will really expect 
he should be on his guard in this 
respect, and add to his talents and 
amiable disposition the proper degree 
of retenue becoming in a moral teacher. 
Try to express all this to him in your 
own way, and believe that as I have 
said it from the best motives, so I 
would wish it conveyed in the most 
delicate terms, as from one who equally 
honours Wilson’s genius and loves his 
benevolent, ardent, and amiable dis- 
position, but who would willingly see 
them mingled with the caution which 
leaves calumny no pin to hang her 
infamous accusations upon.” 


So much for Wilson. These 
are certainly precious balms which 
break no man’s head, and never a 
word in them of any cankered 
witch or cup of inexplicable sorcer- 
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ies. Sir Walter does not say or 
even imply that it was ‘Maga’s’ 
fault, and that the first thing to 
be done was to break the spell of 
her dread fascination. On the 
contrary, he speaks as if it were 
the victim’s fault and by him to be 
put a stop to, at his will. Neither 
can the personal advice to Lock- 
hart himself brook any other in- 
terpretation :— 


“ For the reasons above mentioned 
I wish you had not published the 
‘Testimonium.’ It is very clever, but 
descends to too low game. If Jeffrey 
or Cranstoun or any of the digni- 
taries chose to fight such skirmishes, 
there would be some credit in it ; but 
I do not like to see you turn out as 
a skirmisher with ‘What dost 
thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds?’ I have hitherto avoided say- 
ing anything on this subject, though 
some little turn towards personal 
satire is, I think, the only drawback 
to your great and powerful talents, 
and I think I may have hinted as 
much to you. But I wished to see 
how this matter of Wilson would 
turn out before making a clean breast 
on this subject. But now that he 
has triumphed, I think it would be 
bad taste to cry out— 





‘Strike up our drums, pursue the scat- 
tered stray.’ 


‘“‘ Besides, the natural consequence 
of his new situation must be his re- 
linquishing his share of these com- 
positions. . . . In that case 1 really 
hope you will pause before you under- 
take to be the Boaz of the ‘Maga’— 
I mean in the personal and satirical 
department — when the Jachin has 
seceded.” 


In all this we have come as yet 
to no witch: and it is, we think, 
very clear that Sir Walter’s objec- 
tions were, as he so plainly ex- 
presses them, to the personal and 
satirical department alone, and not 
to any malign influence or naughty 
goddess. This is still more evi- 
dent in the latter part of the let- 
ter, when he adduces the homely 
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prudential motive in aid of a 
higher one—zi.e., that ‘the fre. 
quent repetition will lose its effect 
even as pleasantry,” and that the 
public is “soon cloyed with this as 
well as with other high-seasoned 
food”; but he adds, to be still 
more distinct— 


“Remember that it is to the per. 
sonal satire I object, and to the horse- 
play of your raillery as well as the 
mean objects on which it is wasted, 
Employing your wit and wisdom on 
general national topics, and bestow- 
ing deserved correction on opinions 
rather than men, or on men only as 
connected with actions and opinions, 
you cannot but do your country yeo- 
man’s service. 

“The Magazine, I should think, 
might be gradually restricted in the 
point of which I complain, and 
strengthened and enlarged in cirecu- 
lation at the same time. It certainly 
has done and may~do admirable 
service. It is the excess I complain 
of, and particularly as regards your 
share in it.” 


We think the unbiassed reader 
will find it difficult to make out 
where in this letter Scott ‘ most 
earnestly endeavours” “to with- 
draw Lockhart and Wilson from the 
cup of her [‘ Maga’s’] inexplicable 
sorceries.” Not a word of witch- 
craft does the Great Magician say. 
He reproves, if so gentle and 
affectionate an address can be 
called reproval—we should rather 
have had such reproval, for our 
own part, than the highest of 
laudations—his “dear boy” fora 
certain individual fault, “ the only 
drawback to your great and 
powerful talents,” and entreats 
him for many reasons, human and 
divine, to refrain from exercising 
it. Weare quite willing ourselves 
to adopt all the Master says of 
‘Maga.’ The Magazine has done, 
and may do, admirable service. 
Lockhart through it, which was 
his vehicle and medium, “cannot 
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put do your country yeoman’s ser- 
vice,” if but he refrains from one 
objectionable way. Mr Lang had 
almost made us believe that we 
should be wounded by Sir Walter 
and disappointed in him: but 
where is the man who was ever 
disappointed in Scott? His noble 
honest counsel is against the temp- 
tation to which his more than son 
is by nature subject. It is his 
“anxious affection” that speaks, 
not for ‘Maga’ assuredly, but for 
Lockhart. 

And Lockhart was much in the 
wrong. Nothing could be more 
simple, more easily comprehended. 
But what then about “the cup of 
inexplicable sorceries”? Mr Lang 
isa man who loves a pretty turn 
of phrase, which is a thing we 
also plead guilty to, a “last in- 
firmity of noble minds”: and we 
confess that if we had invented 
such a charming collocation of 
words, it would have been with 
difficulty that we should have con- 
sented to part with it. But the 
drawback is that he has to write 
up to it, and not only so, but to 
beguile Sir Walter into the same. 
So far as regards himself, he has 
written up to it with verve and 
spirit; but Sir Walter, no! 
Mobled queen is good; but the 
Master shakes his benevolent head 
and will not adopt the phrase. 
Indeed he was not occupied by any 
such thought. His mind was not 
upon ‘ Maga,’ but on the contrib- 
utor who so often got her into 
trouble. Young Lockhart thought 
the threatened proceedings for libel 
fun: but Scott did not—and Mr 
Blackwood had to put his hand in 
his pocket and pay. The cup of 
inexplicable sorceries was expen- 
sive to keep up, and the publisher 
sometimes made a wry face. We, 
for our part, forgive Lockhart 
freely at the first asking ; but yet 
the young man was to blame, He 
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lowered himself to the mere level 
of newspaper men, which, in Scott’s 
opinion, was a degradation. But 
if the Great Magician had sus- 
pected a witch in the background, 
and a cup of sorceries, we do 
not think he would have been so 
hard upon his son-in-law. The 
old Soothsayer would have light- 
ed up—for Armida is an excuse 
for every aberration of youth ; but 
instead of condemning her, Sir 
Walter soberly and tenderly chas- 
tened the young fellow he loved. 
It did not seem to him a case for 
the Psychical Society, which, to 
be sure, was still in the womb of 
time; nor did he lend himself to 
the making up of Mr Lang’s case, 
who himself was in the same pre- 
dicament, and who really ought 
not—we speak as a father, espec- 
ially when he provides us with 
evidence to confute him—to en- 
deavour thus to throw dust in 
our eyes. 

Mr Lang, however, it cannot 
be denied, is more successful when 
he produces Lockhart himself to 
bear witness that Blackwood—.e., 
Literature — had “essentially in- 
jured” himself and Wilson. In 
face of this we can only say that 
many an unjust assertion of this 
kind comes from men dissatisfied 
with their life, and seeking a 
cause to account for that absence 
of triumph in it which they once 
expected. ‘Had I not taken that 
particular turn on yonder idle day,” 
do not we all say, ‘ how different 
a fate might mine have been!” 
Curiously enough, however, Lock- 
hart does certainly express Mr 
Lang’s view that it was some 
mysterious influence behind, and 
not his own foolish hand which 
did the mischief. ‘Our feelings 
and happiness were shattered in 
consequence of that connection,” 
Lockhart actually says. ‘I was 
punished cruelly and irremediably 
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in my worldly fortunes, for the 
outcry cut off all prospects of pro- 
fessional advancement from me. 
I soon saw that the Tory Ministers 
and law-officers would never give 
me anything in that way. Thus 
I lost an honourable profession, 
and had, after a few years of 
withering hopes, to make up my 
mind for embracing the precarious 
and, in my opinion, intolerably 
grievous fate of the dependent on 
literature.” We allow that such 
words as these are sufficient to 
justify a partisan in talking non- 
sense upon this subject. They 
may without much difficulty be 
explained to mean that Lockhart’s 
youthful sins were the work of 
some irresponsible personality out 
ef sight, who made him the scape- 
goat for its malevolence, the witch 
in fact of Mr Lang’s interpreta- 
tion, the woman with the cup of 
inexplicable sorceries. But Lock- 
hart, being a man of common-sense, 
could not possibly mean this, or 
accuse an abstraction of which he 
was himself the inventor, of injur- 
ing him. Mr Lang, in another 
place, complains that the harm 
arose from the fact that no con- 
trol was exercised over the young 
man, and that he did what he 
liked, throwing stones and calling 
names until everybody cried out, 
which is more like the state of the 
case. But if Lockhart laughed 
and played with other people’s 
reputations, and held them up to 
scorn, as his biographer allows, 
it is absurd to say that it was 
‘Maga’ who did it, and left him to 
bear the blame. If anything es- 
sentially injured him it was his 
own reckless boyish folly and love 
of mischief; but these things did 
not come from his connection with 
the Magazine. J¢ was as little to 
blame for his misdemeanour as for 
the “irreparable bereavement ” 
with which he winds up the sad 





story of his troubled life. And it 
is both undignified and inaccurate 
to make any such statement. 

The only reason we can imagine 
for such an angry, melancholy plea 
on Lockhart’s part was that he 
was much dissatisfied with his life 
as it had turned out, and while 
justifying himself against the com- 
plaints of Haydon, adopted the 
not uncommon or unnatural arti- 
fice of making out that it was he 
himself who was the injured party, 
That a man might be petulant, 
impatient, ready to attribute his 
misfortunes to any chance circum- 
stance rather than to his own fool- 
ishness, is a comprehensible and 
not unpardonable fault. As a 
matter of fact, he went on in full 
maturity and independence, till 
nearly the end of his life, not only 
to contribute to ‘ Blackwood,’ but 
now and then to compile a Woctes, 
with much evident enjoyment to 
himself, which the discreeter pub- 
lisher suppressed. This we have 
on the very best authority, and it 
forms a curious comment on these 
complaints. 

But Lockhart’s loss of an hon- 
ourable profession, and the sad 
fate that drove him into litera- 
ture, are points which a little 
examination may be expended 
upon. To begin with, there is the 
assertion of his contemporaries— 
corroborated by himself in a let- 
ter quoted by Mr Lang—that he 
was incapable of public speaking. 
This would be a greater draw- 
back to a young barrister than 
any connection with literature. 
He certainly never did speak in 
public that we hear of during the 
course of his life. Wilson was 
an orator, and delivered great 
speeches; but Lockhart never 
utters a word: and for a man 
with this great drawback, what 
were the prizes of his honourable 
profession? He would probably 
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have attained the position of 
Sheriff-Substitute in a Scotch 
county, would have been the 
Shirra, like Sir Walter, perhaps 
might have come to be Clerk of 
Session like hima. Scott, indeed, 
tried to get a Sheriffship for him 
in the earlier part of his career. 
We had in our hands the other 
day a letter describing the excite- 
ment and suspense of a number of 
members of the Scotch Bar, await- 
. ing breathless the list of newly ap- 
pointed Sheriffs, between hope and 
despair. Would that have been a 
better thing than the editorship 
of the ‘Quarterly,’ one of the blue 
ribbons of literature, which opened 
to him the doors of the highest 
society in the three kingdoms, and 
made him the associate of Cabinet 
Ministers, statesmen, philosophers, 
distinguished personages of all 
kinds? His mind was more 
adapted for literature than law, 
Mr Lang himself is compelled to 
admit. Besides all this, he had 
given himself to literary work 
entirely of his own will without 
any temptation from ‘ Maga,’ had 
written ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ and four 
novels in succession, which indeed 
Mr Blackwood published and paid 
very liberally for, but which were 
free as air and had nothing to do 
with inexplicable sorceries. This 
being the case, we think we may 
dismiss the story of Lockhart’s 
tragic injuries at the hand of our 
founder and his Magazine. Noth- 
ing certainly could have turned 
the eyes of the London publisher 
towards a young writer in the 
North, if it had not been for his 
connection with the Magazine, 
though prudent Murray had pro- 
tested more than any one against 
the “ personalities” there. If Mr 
Lang thinks that to be Sheriff of 
Sutherland would have been a 
more congenial and important post, 
this only proves, we fear, that Mr 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXXIII. 
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Lang has been too long out of his 
native country, and has forgotten 
the relative levels of things. 
Having thus responded to our 
author’s challenge, and broken a 
lance in the service of our lady 
and mistress, it is with much 
pleasure we return to Mr Lang’s 
second volume and his admirable 
and most touching sketch of the 
end of Lockhart’s life. No one 
could have given more delicately 
or with a more reverent touch 
the pathetic story. Lockhart 
was one of those unfortunates 
who are born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward,—one of those 
of whom it might be truly said 
that his love was fatal, that he 
had but to look tenderly upon 
anything and its doom was pro- 
nounced. He lost his children, he 
lost his wife, and his health, and 
all his pleasure and comfort in life. 
The future is more sad than that 
which he himself portrayed, for Sir 
Walter was scarcely ever left 
alone, and Lockhart, even more 
wholly dependent upon his affec- 
tion, was sadly so, fighting his last 
battle without even the solace of a 
loving look or touch, his mind never 
obscured, his faculties never blunt- 
ed, the slow end creeping on to the 
unwavering consciousness of the 
sufferer, only after everything had 
been taken from him that made 
life valuable. He had the misery 
of seeing the young life of his sur- 
viving son sink amid the heaviest 
clouds: his own patience and love 
almost worn out before beneficent 
death blurred all young Walter’s 
offences, and restored his image 
to his father’s broken heart,— 
which is perhaps the heaviest 
trouble that a man can be called 
on to bear. Something of the 
compensation which his love and 
faithful support gave to Sir Walter 
seems to have come to him from 
his own son-in-law, which is 
2T 
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a thing almost as unusual as it 
is beautiful; but this and the 
birth of his little grandchild are 
almost the sole points of light in 
the darkness of his later days. 
Nothing could be more sympa- 
thetic than Mr Lang’s narrative 
of those dark days. We follow 
reverently, with an ache in our 
heart, those steps of the lonely 
man, passing from gloom to gloom 
through the deepening shadows, 
never closing his heart to any 
glimpse of comfort, nor refusing a 
smile of response to any friendly 
glance, yet always solitary, going 
on, uttering no complaint, his heart 
full of those problems which, what- 
ever might have been the levities 
of youth, come forth beneath the 
waning lights of life, and demand 
the attention of every reasonable 
soul. The age of Lockhart was not 
prone to religious sentiment, or at 
least to any expression of it. It 
was the fashion of his kind to pro- 
fess a deep respect for everything 
sacred, and to consider expressions 
of doubt or scepticism not only 
as blasphemous but ungentlemanly, 
without, however, showing any in- 
clination to approach such themes 
more closely. This being so, we 
read with almost a surprise of 
melancholy pleasure Mr Gleig’s 
report of his habit of thought 
when with one to whom he could 
freely open his heart :— 

“With whatever topic theircolloquy 
began, it invariably fell off of its own 
accord into discussions upon the char- 
acter and teaching of the Saviour ; 
upon the influence exercised by both 
over the opinions and habits of man- 
kind; upon the light thrown by them 
on man’s future state and present 
destiny. Lockhart was never so 
charming as in these discussions. It 
was evident that the subject filled 
his whole mind, for the views which 
he enunciated were large, broad, and 
most reverential.” 


Mr Lang also quotes the verses 
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which were, we believe, though he 
does not say so, first written in 
answer to some foolish suggestion 
that Lockhart should marry again, 
and of which the elder reader will] 
probably remember, in this connec- 
tion, the opening lines :-— 


When youthful faith has fled, 
Of loving take thy leave ; 
Be constant to the dead, 
The dead cannot deceive. 


Sweet modest flowers of spring, 
How fleet your balmy day, 
And man’s brief hour can bring 

No secondary May ; 
No earthly burst again 
Of gladness out of gloom, 
Fond hope and vision vain, 
Ungrateful to the tomb. 
But ’tis an old belief,: 
That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 
Dear friends will meet once more; 


Beyond the sphere of time 
And sin and fate’s control, 
Serene in changeless prime 
Of body and of soul. 
That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope I'll not forego; 
Eternal be the sleep, 
Unless to waken so.” 


The last of these verses Mr 
Lang quotes more than once with 
deep feeling. “The lines were 
often,” Mr Froude tells us, “on 
Carlyle’s lips to the end of his 
own life, and will not be easily 
forgotten by any one who reads 
them.” Revived thus, they will 
no doubt breathe again through 
many a heart. Their absolute 
simplicity, reserve, and profound 
tenderness form a kind of epitome 
of the man, whose still despair of 
life was borne so bravely and with 
such an intensity of silent hope. 

We cannot but feel that in 
executing this piece of work so 
well as he has done, Mr Lang 
was weighted with many disadvan- 
tages. He had to be denied the 
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use of the documents in the hands 
of Messrs Blackwood, as they were 
already, we will not say unfortun- 
ately, being made use of for the 
history of the founder of the 
Magazine and his sons, the little 
dynasty of editors who have con- 
ducted through several generations 
the fortunes of that ‘Maga’ whom 


we will now forgive Mr Lang for 


calling a cankered witch and an 
inexplicable sorceress. Let us hope 
he will swear peace and do it no 
more. He has also, for what rea- 
son we know not, been denied the 
use of the long-accumulated corre- 
spondence of the house of Murray ; 
so that the information which was 
naturally first thought of was in- 
accessible on either side. It may 
be a comfort for Mr Lang to re- 
flect that editorial correspondence 
is often far less interesting than it 
ought to be, and often confined to 
the consideration of articles long 
ago added to the dust-heaps of 
literature, and about which it is 
impossible to feel any interest 
whatever. The old Blackwood 
landscape was accidenté, with many 
heights and hollows, tiffs and re- 
conciliations: but the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
we doubt, was rather a dull cham- 
paign, over which the road lay flat 
and carefully shut in, so that the 
wayfaring man, who had once 
leaped and lilted along the early 
way, had to pace very soberly, 
giving most of his attention to 
the avoidance of those cheerful 
misadventures which had formerly 
been the staple of his life. 

The actual materials, however, 
made use of in this biography 
have not been few. The benig- 
nant shadow of Scott, a shadow 
made of light and not of darkness, 
a soft pillar of flame, not of cloud, 
is over all the earlier part, and the 
latter, though sad, is still full of the 
voices of friends. Lockhart was 
in no sense of the word an unsuc- 
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cessful man. He was helped along 
all the course of his career by kind 
hands, ever ready to do what could 
be done, for one who did credit to 
every exertion in his favour, and 
his position was one of the most 
desirable for all the better things 
of life that could be dreamt of, 
without oppressive work, among 
the best of society, with every 
facility for knowing and enjoying, 
and an appreciable power of in- 
fluence upon the history of his 
time. But that he was at the 
same time a disappointed man 
is but to say that he was one 
of those ever-seeking never-find- 
ing spirits who are of the finest 
essence of humanity, and by the 
nature of things are never satisfied 
with achievement or result. To 
such a spirit the sense of being 
ever an unprofitable servant 
throws a shadow upon every pur- 
suit. ‘We poets in our youth 
begin in gladness.” So long as the 
attainable is ever in advance, ever 
to be, they have perhaps the best 
of it in this world of difficulty ; but 
when the days come, though the 
highest in life, in which the ‘‘blind 
endeavour,” the strain and effort 
which so often end in nothing, 
the overwhelming question whether 
this poor thing we have attained is 
all that we are worth, or any justi- 
fication for the trouble and pain of 
our bringing forth, lie in the heart 
of everything,—it is difficult to 
characterise the best of lives as 
anything less than a record of dis- 
appointment. This is enough in 
many cases to account for the 
deepest sadness of life, the sense 
of failure: and Lockhart had in 
addition almost all the griefs that 
can darken existence. There was 
no “secondary May” to his faith- 
ful soul. Love, shall we say, 
forsook him? no: yet was trans- 
ported afar out of sight, where 
the dear words of human speech 

























































could reach him no more. He 
had still a child left, and saw 
his child’s child, which is the last 
human award to the favourites of 
God; but life, which is arbitrary 
as death, parted them from him 
by their happiness as the others 
were parted by their dying. All 
alone, only the more wrapped in 
sadness because of that “old 
belief” that buoyed him up, a 
stranger on earth, though the old 
roof sheltered him, and familiar 
faces watched over his bed, Lock- 
hart died, having failed in nothing 
yet in everything. The picture, 
as we have already said, is most 
tenderly drawn, most true, and 
will go to many a heart. 

We must not close these re- 
marks, however, without giving 
the reader a glimpse of the lighter 
portions of Mr Lang’s work, which 
abounds in cheerful touches, as 
well as those of darker colour. 
Haydon, the painter, was one of 
the supposed victims of Mr Lang’s 
cankered witch, and he chose to 
think it was Lockhart who was 
his assailant. He found, however, 
when he went to Edinburgh, that 
the “Tory wags” were his kindest 
entertainers. None of them re- 
membered anything about the 
arrow, throwr. at a venture, which 
had chanced to wing the pug- 
nacious painter. They were all 
delighted to see him, made big 
dinners for him, and praised and 
petted him to his heart’s content. 
Perhaps it was inconsistent, but it 
was ‘Maga’s’ way. ‘I felt,” Hay- 
don says, ‘‘as if for a fortnight I 
had been sailing with a party of 
fine fellows up a placid and beauti- 
ful river.” But still he believed 
that it was Lockhart who had 
flung the arrow, and attributed 
his light-hearted kindness to peni- 
tence. ‘ Lockhart’s whole life,” 
he adds, “ has since been a struggle 
to undo the evil he was at the 
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time a party to.” As Lockhart 
did not do the particular evil in 
question, perhaps the conclusion 
was less certain than Haydon 
thought ; but he adds :— 


“Hence his visits to me in prison, 
his praise in the ‘Quarterly,’ and his 
opinions, expressed so often, on what 
he thinks my deserts. This shows a 
good heart, and a fine heart Lockhart 
has: but he is fond of fun and mis- 
chief, and does not think of the wrecks 
he bas made till he has seen the 
fragments.” 


The wrecks he made were very 
problematic, we think. ‘ Nobod 
but Haydon wrecked Haydon,” Mr 
Lang remarks, and Leigh Hunt 
and his company were certainly 
not broken into fragments by any 
blow from Edinburgh. 

There is a charming little notice 
of Crabbe the poet— The excel- 
lent old Crabbe,” Lockhart calls 
him—which is quite delightful on 
both sides. Speaking of Sir 
Walter Scott and his hospitalities, 
Crabbe says, “I am disposed to 
think highly of his son-in-law, Mr 
Lockhart, of his heart—his under- 
standing will not be disputed by 
any one.” While, on the other 
hand, Lockhart writes to Crabbe’s 
son, making a sketch of him, not 
like the usual sketches to which 
the young man was addicted :— 


“The image of your father, then 
first seen, but long before admired 
and revered in his works, remains as 
fresh as if the years that have passed 
were but so many days. His noble 
forehead, his bright beaming eye, with- 
out anything of old age about it— 
though he was then, I presume, above 
seventy, his sweet, and I would say 
innocent, smile, and the calm mellow 
tones of his voice—all are reproduced 
the moment I open any page of his 
poetry : and how much better have I 
understood and enjoyed his poetry 
since I am able thus to connect it 
with the living presence of the man.” 


Of Lockhart’s sketches above re- 
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ferred to, not in pen and ink, but. 


water-colour, several specimens are 
given: but we doubt how far 
Mr Lang was happy in his selec- 
tion. Their effect is rather gro- 
tesque than humorous. ‘There 
are caricatures and caricatures— 
some not without a sense of 
beauty, and therefore always agree- 
able, some of an ugliness which 
the finest wit can scarcely make 
tolerable. We fear Lockhart’s are 
of the latter class. The faces are 
often good, but the bodies that 
carry them almost always as bad as 
possible, with a kind of badness 
which specially belongs to the 
caricatures of the period, a squalid 
disproportion which reminds one of 
the Johnnies and Jennies on a 
broadsheet of ballads. They are 
not even funny nowadays, since 
the personal spice of resemblance 
is beyond our appreciation. It 
would have been wiser to leave 
them in the portfolios. His draw- 
ings of himself are the best, and 
still capable of raising a smile— 
some curious touch of personal con- 
sciousness, let us not call it vanity, 
preserving them from the usual 
grotesque. No man, we suppose, 
ever made himself ugly —a per- 
ception of les attaches, and how 
approximately to shape a limb, 
coming, one would say, from the 
same subtle inspiration. And 
there is a pretty, graceful, faint 
sketch of his wife; and something 
very good in that of Charles Scott, 
not a caricature: but the groups, 
we regret to say, are appalling 
things. 

Here is a sketch of Wordsworth 
extremely edifying, but not a cari- 
cature,—the outcome of Lockhart’s 
swift penetrating observation, of 
a curious and most distinguished 
party assembled at the poet’s 
house, whither Lockhart went 
with Scott on their return from 
Ireland, They paused at Elleray 
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with Professor Wilson, and thence 


‘paid a visit to the Bard :— 


“Canning was at Storrs, near Ell- 
eray, and Wordsworth evidently 
thinks Canning and Scott together 
not worth his thumb. . . . Words- 
worth told Wilson yesterday he 
thought he seemed to have no mind 
at all, for the statesman evinced little 
interest in these humbugs, the prin- 
ciples of poetry, nor had Wordsworth 
any other topic. ‘ Wordsworth,’ how- 
ever, ‘knew all about his [Lockhart’s] 
history in Scotland, and spoke gaily 
thereof.’ Wordsworth and Scott 
quoted Wordsworth’s poems all day, 
but the great Laker never by one 
syllable implied that Scott had ever 
written a line either of verse or 
prose !” 


This is sublime. Here was 
really the true Poet, above all 
prejudices, transcendent over every 
impression. Scott’s sentiments of 
benignant amusement may be ima- 
gined. Probably in Lockhart’s 
mind there was a spark of anger ; 
but the humour of the situation 
must have quenched all such in- 
ferior feelings. 

And here is the sentiment of 
1825 in respect to newspapers, 
which is beautiful. It is con- 
tained in a letter from Mr 
Wright, evidently a person of 
much influence, and largely instru- 
mental in deciding the appoint- 
ment of Lockhart as editor of the 
‘Quarterly.’ The reader will per- 
haps recollect that this matter was 
somehow involved with Murray’s 
project of a great daily paper, the 
greatest of all the papers, which 
he was about to found, with the 
most sublime ideas of its future 
importance and success. “I saw 
Murray,” says Mr Wright. “ He dis- 
approved of his editor, and I recom- 
mended and he approved of you.” 


“For the newspaper business I did 
not recommend you as fit; but on 
being asked as to your fitness and 
inclinations, I stated my belief in 
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your fitness, accompanied with strong 
observations as to its unsuitableness 
to your rank and feelings; and I 
believe Mr Canning, on being spoken 
to by Mr Ellice, said you would come as 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly, but not as 
editor of a newspaper. I told Disraeli 
before he left that he had a very 
delicate mission; and though my 
rank in life was different to your 
own, having no relations whose feel- 
ings could be wounded by my accept- 
ing any honest employment, I should 
not receive an offer of the editorship 
of a newspaper as a compliment to 
my feelings as a barrister and a 
gentleman, however complimentary 
it might be to my talents. In short, 
I enter entirely into your feelings on 
this head, and we think alike, for 
whatever our friend Disraeli may say 
or flourish on this subject, your ac- 
cepting of the editorship of a news- 
paper would be cnfra dig., and a los- 
ing of caste. An editor of a Review 
like the ‘Quarterly’ is the office of 
a scholar and a gentleman ; but that 
of a newspaper is not: for a news- 
paper is merely stock-in-trade, to be 
used as it can be turned to most 
profit, and there is something in it 
which is repugnant to the feelings 
of a gentleman.” 


These very fine sentiments 
are bewildering. One wonders 
whether the editorship of the 
‘Times,’ then approaching its 
zenith of influence and power, 
would have been unsuitable to 
the “rank” of a Scotch gentle- 
man—a son of the manse and 
the modest gentility of a West 
Country laird? But Lockhart 
had always been something of 
a fine gentleman, When other 
sons of the manse cultivated the 
Muses on oatmeal he kept a 
black servant, and gave dinner- 
parties, to the consternation of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, with six coloured 
gentlemen behind the guests’ chairs. 
And rank is a visionary matter at 
most times, in the case of younger 
sons at least: but perhaps Lock- 
hart, with his “hidalgo airs,” 
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dazzled the humble observer, This 
judgment, however, on the news- 
paper is amusing and remarkable, 
Scott, too, held it degrading, though 
he says nothing of his son-in-law’s 
“rank,” to be connected with the 
newspapers. What a curious sug- 
gestion for the noble army of 
journalists, who at this present 
writing are so far from thinking 
humbly of themselves! Perhaps 
this was a product of the remote- 
ness of Edinburgh, perhaps an in- 
stance of Scotch pride, that well- 
recognised quality, for we have no 
recollection that Mr Arthur Pen- 
dennis had any high notions about 
the newspapers twenty years later. 
He was, on the contrary, pleased to 
get Mr Bungay’s five guineas and 
to see his copy of verses published 
in the first ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ the 
visionary one of which Oaptain 
Shandon was the editor. Lock- 
hart’s income, as Mr Lang tells us, 
was to be, for the ‘ Quarterly,’ but 
£1000 a-year ; but as literary ad- 
viser, specially in the case of the 
‘Representative’ newspaper and 
occasional contributor (anonymous 
of course, which saved his dignity), 
he was to receive £1500 more, 
This, we imagine, dropped when 
the ‘ Representative’ failed, as it 
did very shortly. But we have 
always understood, though Mr 
Lang ought to be the best author- 
ity, that the income from the ‘Quar- 
terly’ was considerably larger. It 
would not indeed have been much 
of an advance in life to have land- 
ed a young household in London, 
even in the modest retirement of 
Regent’s Park, on £1000 a-year. 

The letters which Mr Lang 
quotes are not all so interesting 
as they might be; indeed, except 
in special cases, or when there is 
much to say, the average of letters, 
even by distinguished men, are but 
seldom interesting. Now and then 
there arises a man (or perhaps 
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more often a woman) who has the 
gift,—but it is not general, or 
even common; and the persons 
who interest us most in them- 
selves very often part with their 
charm when we come to their 
correspondence. Perhaps the best 
in the book are a few exchanged 
between Lockhart and Thomas 
Carlyle, who, being so unlike him 
in every respect, fell in love with 
him, so to speak, suddenly and for 
ever, which is the finest kind of 
friendship. It would seem to have 
been between this unlikely pair of 
friends a clear case of ’'un que aime 
and the other que se laisse aimer. 
Lockhart was much less interested 
than his greater contemporary, 
who sought occasion of communi- 
cation with him, and loved him 
with an admiring affection; but 
he was evidently touched and 
pleased by that gift bestowed upon 
him. A few consecutive letters 
which passed between them are 
among the most graphic in these 
volumes, illustrative of both men 
in a very high degree. They began 
by a letter from Carlyle apprising 
him of the death of that uneasy 
connection, his mother-in-law, but 
with words of strange affection 
not often bestowed upon such a 
relation. ‘She was a person of 
much generosity and worth,” he 
says, “whose very frailties and 
failings, being, as they were all, 
virtues in a state of obstruction 
and terrene imprisonment, make 
one love her more now that the 
imprisonment has broken down, 
and all has melted into clearness 
and eternity.” Lockhart answered 
kindly, asking to be told, after 
some words of sympathy, whether 
the event “brings some addition 
to your worldly resources.” “ You 
and I,” he adds, “would not be 
made a whit loftier in spirit or 
more Mayfairish in personal habits 
by the sudden bequest of all that 
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Lord 8. has just not carried with 
him to the ingleside of Father 
Dis, but it would be a fine thing 
to be independent of booksellers ; 
and though I don’t hope ever to 
be so, I would fain hope that you 
are henceforth.” Carlyle’s reply 
gives little hope of this unlikely 
blessing. ‘The little the good- 
mother left might, in case of ex- 
tremity, keep the hawks out of a 
poor author's eyes.” “But,” he 
adds, “henceforth as heretofore 
our only sure revenue must be 
the great one which Tullius speaks 
of by the name Parcimonia, mean- 
ing abstinence, rigorous abnega- 
tion—Scotch thrift, in a word!” 


“We growl much about bookseller- 
servitude, servitude worse than Al- 
gerian: and yet at bottom we are 
but a foolish folk. Consider you for 
example how many of your good 
things you would perhaps never have 
taken the trouble to write at all had 
there been no such servitude. Ser- 
vitude is a blessing and a great lib- 
erty, the greatest that could be given 
aman. As to me, I have dragged 
this ugly millstone Poverty at my 
heels, spurning it and cursing it often 
enough ever since I was a man; yet 
there it tagged and lumbered on ; and 
at length I was obliged to ask myself, 
Had they cut it for thee, sent thee 
soaring like a foolish tumbler pigeon, 
like a mad Byron! Thank the mill- 
stone, thou fool, It is thy ballast, 
and keeps the centre of gravity right. 
In short, we are a foolish people— 
born fools—and it were wise perhaps 
at present to go and smoke a pipe in 
silence under the stars. 

“The mountain-tops are aglow like 
so many volcanoes: it is poor tarry 
shepherds burning their heather to 
let the grass have a chance. Sirius 
is gleaming blue, bright like a spirit— 
a comrade of more than twenty years. 
Penpont smoke-cloud and Drumlan- 
rig Castle have alike gone out. In 
the north is an Aurora—footlights 
of this great theatre of a universe 
where you and I are players for an 
hour. God is great: and all else is 
verily altogether small.” 
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Lockhart does not answer in 
this strain; but he sent to his 
friend the latter part of the verses 
we have quoted, without explana- 
tion or a word as to authorship, 
which was, we should imagine, one 
of his highest proofs of friendship 
—and the other long after in his 
extreme old age, lying upon his 
painful bed, and looking for the 
death which was so slow of coming, 
murmured them over and over to 
himself as he lay upon the verge 
of the Land Beyond. They were 
not in the least like each other, but 
they were both true men; and the 
friendship thus arriving late in 
life to bind them together, and the 
union of hope and aspiration 
which filled their hearts, make the 
most touching episode in their 
lives. Lockhart, though a younger 
man, died many years before the 
Philosopher. These men are 
mostly classed by the professedly 
religious, with many innocent, 
thoughtless, good persons in their 
train, as scoffers, or men “who 
care for none of these things,” if 
not as active disseminators of 
error. To see them thus groping 
with wistful hearts like the 
simplest, taking comfort from 
the little verses which they say 
over and over, communicating to 
each other the hope which keeps 
their hearts alive, is to our mind 
as affecting a glimpse beneath the 
surface as ever was disclosed to 
brotherly human eyes. 

Everything, as has been said, 
failed to Lockhart at the last; 
his occupation slid out of his 
hands. The Review went from 
him, we are not informed how; 
by stress of ill-health apparently, 
but, so far as we can make out, 
with no softening grace of parting 
to diminish the disruption. He 
spent his last winter in Rome, 
where he writes with an evident 
pang, “I had only yesterday a 
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complete leave of absence as to 
Duchy of Lancaster,” some small 
office held in connection with that 
royal possession which had been 
his for many years. . This dis- 
missal was, however, sweetened in 
the most gracious way. “TI think 
it very probable,” he writes to 
Mr Hope, his son-in-law, “ that 
you have had some communica- 
tion with Mr Strutt, and will 
therefore hear without surprise 
what he now communicates to me 
—viz., that my resignation as 
auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
will be acceptable with reference 
to certain proposed reforms, dc, ; 
but that Prince Albert desires me 
to receive a retired allowance 
equal to the salary. This is very 
gracious.” In one case, therefore, 
the loss of occupation must have 
been as little painful as possible. 
But such a loss is always painful, 
and the dropping of all his bonds 
to life was thus accentuated. 

No one longer made any claim 
upon him; there was no need to 
hold up his head, and meet his 
sorrows as he had done through 
so many patient years. Before 
going to Rome he “gave up the 
Abbotsford MSS. to Hope and 
Charlotte as functus officio.” No- 
thing remained for him, except 
perhaps the hope of a glimpse, when 
he came back, of little M. M., the 
baby grandchild, sole blossom of his 
house, who only, after some shy 
meetings, at last made up her 
little mind, to the delight of the 
family, to be “good” to grand- 
papa. He made a heroic stand 
while in Rome to fulfil his social 
duties, go out to dinner, he who 
loathed food, and hold his head 
erect, and keep up with “the 
best people,” who were all anxious 
to be civil to him—with that sense 
of the importance of doing s0, 
after all importance had gone out 
of it, which becomes a sort of for- 
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lorn creed with a man who, during 
the best years of his life, has al- 
ways been on his promotion. He 
drove on the Campagna with Mrs 
Sartoris and her sister Fanny, 
which was some consolation. “I 
am becoming an adept in the 
Campagna beauties for seven 
or ten miles round,” he writes; 
“and she proves an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment in her talk 
meantime, about anything but 
poetry and picturesques, her 
course of life being one not ima- 
gined by me, and by her portrayed 
with a marvellous, though not at 
all harsh or. uncharitable, frank- 
ness. In fact she is a delightful 
person—worth five hundred Fanny 
Kembles even in talent, which is 
not her forte.” He listened while 
the brilliant lady talked, and was 
thus carried through an hour or 
two of the monotonous days. 
But he hated Rome and all for- 
eign ways with the strenuous dis- 
like and impatience of most of 
the men of his time, anticipating 
with delight the day when he 
should “ touch a bit of well-dressed 
cod or salmon, with a slice of 
roast-beef or mutton, and a glass 
of sound ale or port ”—neither of 
which he could touch when he 
got them—with a sort of ferocious 
dislike of everything foreign. 
Why should the men of his day 





have been so savage? Is it that 
we are more enlightened nowadays, 
or that the Continental countries, 
which even then all who could man- 
age it rushed to visit, have taken a 
number of hints from the British- 
ers? Perhaps it is a little of both. 

And then he returned home 
languidly and patiently, and had 
the good luck to die in Abbots- 
ford, the house most dear to him, 
and about which all the happiest 
associations of his life gathered. 
A poignant touch of nature comes 
in, in the record that Baby was at 
last good to him, and took his 
kisses sedately ; and then he died, 
and they laid him at Sir Walter’s 
feet. Thus ended the young satir- 
ist who laughed at everything and 
everybody, and got himself into 
endless mischief out of pure incon- 
siderateness, fun, and frolic; but 
who even then and always in his 
deepest heart was the most serious, 
the most tender of men, love and 
kindness being to him the breath of 
life, a baby’s kiss the last sweetness 
of consolation, and a place at his 
friend’s feet the most perfect 
resting-place. If ever there was 
a lesson for charity and against 
judgment, it surely is to be found 
in the life of Lockhart, so much 
abused in his youth, so lonely in 
his age, always so tender, so faith- 
ful, and so true, 
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Ir was a bright and pearly mid- 
day, a mid-day of a pearly bright- 
ness to be found nowhere out of 
Holland, when we came to Haar- 
lem, and took rooms in the Hotel 
Funckler. In Dutch hotels, or in 
many of them, the partitions of 
the rooms are lathed only: no 
doubt these were larger chambers 
once, partitioned thus to meet the 
demands of custom; and through 
the laths, and the wall- paper 
stretched loosely over them, the 
sounds of voices penetrate easily. 
It was so in the Hotel Funckler. 
I am not sure that in the high- 
pitched monotone that reached me 
then I detected the note of the 
American, or that I speculated at 
all about the voice until I met its 
charming owner later. It struck 
me only as odd that any living 
creatures should shut themselves 
in a Haarlem hotel on such a day, 
to read aloud and to listen (as my 
neighbours clearly were doing), 
instead of being outside in a courtly 
old city where every klinker had 
an interest, and where the very 
opalescence of the atmosphere was 
of a quality unknown save in Hol- 
land. 

The afternoon was all too short 
for seeing the ancient streets, 
and the market-place, and the 
Groote Kerk with its flying but- 
tresses of shops without and the 
swinging votive-ships within, The 
drive through the tulip country to 
Bloemendaal, and the Frans Hals 
pictures (Haarlem’s ultimate treas- 
ure), had to wait until to-morrow. 
And when we returned to the 
hotel, there, still, was the monoto- 
nous high-pitch of the reciter next 
door. In the evening these Boston 
ladies compared notes with me. 
The objective of their tour was 





Bayreuth—some months off. They 
had been to Bloemendaal the pre- 
vious day; even they had pene- 
trated the dunes at Velzerend, and 
seen the ‘“‘ Blauwe Trappen”: were 
not the Dutch a ridiculous people 
to set store upon these as moun- 
tains? They had arrived at Haar. 
lem that morning; and they 
guessed they had seen everything 
in Haarlem that was worth seeing 
—and it wasn’t much. Yes. They 
had been to the Town Hall, where 
there were some pictures. Frans 
Hals’s? Certainly: they were the 
biggest pictures of the lot—they 
remembered. But had I seen the 
funny relics in the cellar off the 
picture- gallery? If not, I had 
missed the most interesting thing 
in Haarlem. And they had kept 
their room in the afternoon—as I 
knew. They didn’t tell me what 
they had been reading. It may 
have been Motley, and it may have 
been the ‘Trilby’ of that season. 
It didn’t much matter: they had 
“done” Haarlem in that forenoon, 

That was years ago, and I have 
often wondered since, as I won- 
dered then, how any trippers— 
who do not all come from Boston 
by any means—are attracted to 
Holland. It is small in extent 
and wonderfully dear; and even 
for its size it is poor in “ sights.” 
In a week, I daresay, and certainly 
for a cyclist, it would be possible 
to carry out the guide-books’ pro- 
gramme to the letter, seeing every 
Groote Kerk and Stadhuis, every 
notable picture, every great river 
and canal and city and toy-town. 
Save for the costumes, the tour 
must be wearisomely monotonous. 
In the objects of the landscape 
there is no change: windmills, 
ditches, church-spires never end, 
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village is a duplicate of village, 
canal of canal, and the notable 
buildings have little variety. One 
has tosay ‘“‘the objects of the land- 
scape,” for the landscape itself is 
ever changing. There isin Holland 
a peculiar landscape quality, solely 
atmospheric, undefinable, a thing 
of light and shadow, appealing to 
one who has an eye for the pic- 
turesque, to one with the painter’s 
bent especially, and, when he 
comes to the practice, leaving him 
in despair. He looks upon a typi- 
cal Dutch scene—wide fields of 
deep green, shading to blue as 
they run side by side with the 
canals, in sharp perspective to the 
horizon-line: trees and spires and 
windmills and red roofs swallowed 
up in the golden blaze of the day: 
and, nearer, the pollarded willows, 
with the yellow weed of the 
meadow picked out brilliantly be- 
tween the grey-brown trunks—and 
his fingers itch for the brush. But 
he will not fix the effect upon his 
canvas, try as he may. Even the 
old Dutch masters of landscape 
missed something of that atmos- 
pheric harmony, and the young 
Dutch painters miss it, pre-eminent 
in landscape as they are. And at 
any rate a quality so intangible 
does not count for much with the 
tripper. It may be doubted if 
four out of every five such holiday- 
makers in Holland are not bored 
to death before many days are 
past. The towns offer them little 
entertainment for the evenings. 
The theatres are shut in the tour- 
ing season, and if they were open 
it would make little difference,— 
for who understands Dutch? 
Sometimes in the cities there are 
good concerts; but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the Dutch are a 
musical people like the Germans. 
The national genius runs to the 
more exclusive art of painting still 
—to design as well as to colour. 
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Nevertheless, each year Holland 
becomes more and more a touring- 
ground. For many, no doubt, the 
attraction is historical. Few things 
in history have taken the general 
imagination so vividly as the fight 
for independence of the Dutch 
Estates; and Alkmaar, Haarlem, 
Leiden, Den Briel, Breda, Sluys, 
are illumined by the narrative of 
Motley, more popular than Pres- 
cott’s, or than Macaulay’s even— 
probably the most popular in the 
English tongue. And that narra- 
tive has emphasised the physio- 
graphical position of the Nether- 
lands, There is a fascination in 
the idea of a country reclaimed 
from the sea through centuries— 
a product of river-deposit silted 
against sand-barriers thrown up 
by sea and river-currents, kept 
dry by unwearying action of the 
pumps, and added to by daily vic- 
tories snatched from the enemy 
which must ever be kept at bay. 
More than all, tourists are tempted 
to Holland by a very commonplace 
curiosity, ministered to by interiors 
and costumes, by trifles like the 
gossiping mirrors in the windows 
even, rather than by physiograph- 
ical conditions or historic associ- 
ation, 

For, so far as it is a tourist coun- 
try, Holland’s capital lies in her 
costumes: not only in the notori- 
ous many-plies of the Scheveningen 
wives, the helmets of the Frisian 
women, the bodices and kerchiefs 
of Walcheren, and the Sunday 
garb of Volendam and Marken, at 
which people go out to gape; but 
also in the soberer everyday dress 
that will be seen for many a year 
to come in the fields and gardens— 
in Amsterdam fish-market, say, or. 
of a Saturday forenoon on the 
Maria Plaats in Utrecht. The 


Dutch, in some things the most 
enterprising in the world, in many 
others are the most conservative. 
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They cut their corn, and mow 
their hay, and make their cheese 
as their great-grandfathers did 
these things. That is why, in a 
fisher-house in a Zuider Zee vil- 
lage, you will find to-day an in- 
terior that could be matched in a 
picture of Jan Steen. The railway- 
women still attend at the level- 
crossings in their black coats with 
red collars and their high-glazed 
hats. Relics of older times peep 
out at every corner. Any day 
you can see in the streets of Am- 
sterdam boys and girls dressed 
in clothes red on one side and 
black on the other: they belong 
to the ‘ Amsterdamsche Wees 
Jongens en Meisjes.” It may 
be fanciful to read in this example 
of their care of their poor a certain 
cruelty, or at least want of fine 
feeling, in the Dutch people withal, 
which may account for their failure 
at the supreme moment as col- 
onists ; but at any rate it is worth 
remembering that these orphans, 
so cruelly labelled thus by Charity, 
belong to the same institution 
which sent out as wives for the 
colonists at the Cape, two hun- 
dred years ago, girls to whose 
little affection for the land of 
their birth Miss Olive Schreiner 
attributes the isolation of their 
Boer descendants to-day from all 
European influences. 

Whether he lands at the Hook 
or at Flushing, the holiday-maker, 
who is filled with a curiosity to be 
gratified by these things chiefly, 
immediately turns his steps into 
the well-beaten tracks between the 
Zuider Zee and the Schelde. He is 
led thus to most that seems char- 
acteristic of the country: the Zui- 
der Zee itself with its fleets of 
fishing-boats, its islands and sand- 
banks, the “dead cities” on its 
shores — Enkhuizen, Medemblik, 
Hoorn, Stavoren—Zaandam, of the 
windmills ; Amsterdam, with its 
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narrow streets and busy quays, 
its pictures, its leaven of modern 
ideas working in stiff traditions, 
fighting, in defiance of its exclu- 
sion from the sea, to maintain itg 
commercial prestige against the 
upstart Rotterdam ; Delft, where 
the Stadhouders sleep encircled 
by countless canals; the archi- 
pelago of Zeeland, insularly con- 
servative: a land of windmill and 
canal, of deep green fields, treeless 
almost, of dikes and seas and 
inland lakes, of curiously costumed 
fisher- and country-folk. Such, 
not unnaturally, is the tourist’s 
conception of Holland, and it is 
true of the Holland of his route, 
Yet the chances are that he has 
missed the real significance of all 
that he has seen. Here and there 
only will he have found himself 
on a great Dutch dike with green 
fields lying round cosy farm-towns 
far beneath him on the one hand, 
and on the other, a few feet only 
below where he stands, the waters 
of the North Sea, it may be, lap- 
ping the granite dike-face. Little 
more than an inkling of what that 
reclamation means comes to him 
as he journeys across the flat table- 
lands of the polders, from Alk- 
maar to Purmerend. He may 
compass North Holland without 
a guess at tragedies comparable 
only with those of the Khodinsky 
Plain and the seismic wave in 
Japan,—of scores of villages swal- 
lowed up in the sea in a day, and 
the continent on which they stood 
become a sandbank. Or if he 
journeys between Amsterdam and 
Leiden, to see the Haarlemmer 
Meer which was drained so lately 
as 1848 at a cost of £700,000, it 
is certain that, with all his know- 
ledge of these figures, he will not 
realise that an accident was pos- 
sible such as we have seen described 
thus, and based upon the official 
report of the undertaking :— 
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“ A curious phenomenon occurred in 
connection with the outer dyke of the 
canal on the east side of the lake, 
where it crossed an area of floating 
soil which bordered wide ponds near 
the village of Aalsmeer. An area of 
many acres, detached by the canal 
from the old works of defence against 
the lake, found itself one fine day 
driven by the tempest from the bank 
of the canal to the other side of the 

nd. The proprietor implored the 
aid of the Commission. His land 
had floated to the opposite shore, 
widely separated from his other fields, 
and resting on water that was not 
hisown. By the continued effort of 
the proprietor and of the Commission 
these fugitive fields were towed back 
to the borders of the canal and pinned 
in place by piles and poles which 
prevented them from undertaking 
another voyage.” 


Holland of the tourist is like these 
acres, liable to float away were she 
not pinned in her place in Europe 
by piles and poles; but these are 
hidden underground, and so her 
danger is not obvious, It is no 
wonder if the tripper misses the 
true significance of what he looks 
upon—the all-importance of half 
an inch of water. 

We must turn to the map (which 
ought always to be open at hand 
when we read of Holland) if we 
too are not to miss its significance. 
In the first place, this tourist area 
is the lowest-lying portion of the 
country. All who have travelled 
on Dutch waterways must have 
noticed on their course black or 
blue boards, evidently for water 
measurements, with white indicat- 
ing lines, and the letters A.P. 
A.P., which stands for “ Am- 
sterdamsche Peil,” was the symbol 
for the ordinary level of the Y 
at Amsterdam. This was in the 
days before the Y was drained 
and made a canal, and when it was 
an inland lake stretching to Half- 
weg on the south and almost to 
Beverwijk on the west; and that 
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ordinary level then is still used 
as the zero point in all water 
measurements in Holland. Now 
if, starting at Den Helder at the 
north of North-Holland, we draw 
a line round the shores of the 
Zuider Zee to about Naarden, 
from there south to Gorkum where 
the Waal and the Maas meet, and 
then in a south-westerly direction 
to take in the islands of Zeeland, 
the line so drawn, with the coast- 
line on the North Sea, encloses 
the tourist area at its most ex- 
tended reach. Saving the fringe 
of dunes on the sea—the great 
natural dikes behind which the 
Netherlands were born—all this 
area is ator below A.P. Whereas, 
with the exception of a fringe of 
Friesland (which might almost be 
said to be in the tourist route) 
and of Overyssel, on the east 
shores of the Zuider Zee, all the 
remainder of Holland is above 
A.P., and some parts of it, as 
in the south of Limburg and the 
centre of the Veluwe, very con- 
siderably above it. 

The tourist area only, then, is 
the land of polders and of wind- 
mills. The agricultural distinc- 
tions are not so strictly marked, 
for the rich arable tract includes 
Zeeland, and stretches east along 
the Betuwe and north through the 
valley of the Yssel; but, speak- 
ing generally, the tourist area is 
rich clay, and the great cattle 
country. The sandy and gravelly 
provinces to the east and south— 
Gelderland, Utrecht, Limburg, and 
Brabant —are plentiful in wood, 
while North- and South-Holland 
have little, and Zeeland and the 
Friesland fringe almost none. 
And these distinctions are not 
without a further consequence, to 
be kept in view by the visitor in 
Holland. In choosing the western 
strip, the tourist has selected the 
portion of the country inhabited 
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by the finest races, and most 
closely associated with the valiant 
deeds of the great wars. It is in 
the provinces of Holland and Zee- 
land, which ever led the way in 
the fight for independence, that 
you find the most splendid types 
of men. The seafaring life, and 
contact with it, widen the horizon 
of the mind. When you come to 
the sandy grounds, you are aware 
of a drop in the plane of intelli- 
gence. So it appears even to the 
casual visitor, ignorant of the 
statistics that prove it so. As far 
as education returns can speak, the 
west and north provinces are the 
best developed. On the other 
hand, it must be owned that there 
are statistics to show that in the 
scale of morality North- and South- 
Holland are lower than the south 
and east, with their patient and 
duller workers on the sand. Fries- 
land is the honourable exception, 
standing highest in both respects 
evidently, testifying thus to the 
fineness and pride of a race that 
still counts itself better than 
Dutch. The Frisians are a people 
by themselves, with a language of 
their own. There are some who 
account for the ‘ Taal” —the 
language, so widely differing from 
Dutch, spoken among the Boers 
of South Africa—by the fact that 
most of the (so-called) Dutch 
settlers at the Cape were Frisians. 
All through the development of 
the Netherlands this northern 
people acted independently; and 
to this day the Frisian salutes you 
when you enter his country with a 
‘Have you come from Holland?” 
implying thereby more than a mere 
distinction in provinces. 

By many it is counted the ad- 
vantage of touring in a small 
country that you can reach to 
its extremest borders without los- 
ing touch of cities and big towns 
with their accessories of a luxurious 
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civilisation. There are perhaps out- 
of-the-way parts of Holland —of 
Drenthe, say—where it will be com- 
forting to know oneself in touch 
thus; but in most of the country 
towns and villages the experiment 
of putting up for the night carries 
with it no risks even of discom- 
fort, unless, indeed, your object in 
going there at all has been merely 
to transport your club chair and 
the ‘Times’ a few degrees east, 
A spotless cleanliness one is certain 
of everywhere, according to all 
travellers’ tales. Concerning that, 
a young Dutch workman in the 
steam-car between Alkmaar and 
De Ryp once said to us very 
naively, ‘‘ Sometimes the people 
here are so taken up with clean- 
ing their pitchers and coppers 
that they forget about them- 
selves!” — but he had been in 
America. And then he discussed 
his people’s uncleanliness with a 
frankness of detail which even 
residence in the refined society of 
St Louis had not made him under- 
stand would be uncomfortable in 
our ears. How wavy a line that 
of indelicacy is! If in a foreign 
country people are constantly jar- 
ring our feelings, the lesson is 
that, be as wary as we may, we 
must as often, and not more inno- 
cently, be jarring theirs. From 
the beginning, it must be remem- 
bered, sanitation has an almost 
insoluble problem before it in a flat 
country like Holland; that apart, 
the Dutch undoubtedly are clean- 
ly, and a people of taste. Their 
interiors,—I am speaking of the 
dwellings of very ordinary folk, 
as well as of such great houses 
as those on the Heeren Gracht 
in Amsterdam, for example,— 
though formal, are in excellent 
keeping, with colour and orna- 
ment rightly disposed. Indeed 
everywhere, from the vehicles in 
the country to the ironwork of 
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the towns, a fine application of 
colour and ornament to objects 
of usefulness is apparent. The 
humid atmosphere, of course, 
comes to the countryman’s aid in 
his use of primary colours to 
veil their crudity early, and a 
notable artistic age, now past, has 
left many relics; but hand and 
eye have not lost their cunning. 

After cleanliness, cookery ; and 
here possibly there may be more 
difference of opinion. Cooking is 
pretty much the same in large 
hotels everywhere. In the smaller 
out-of-the-way inns your chances 
in dining depend upon the domestic 
virtues of the nation you are among. 
I have heard a Dutchman say that 
the cooking in his country is the 
worst in the world. He had not 
been in England, and that, no 
doubt, is why I could not agree 
with him. In the family dinner 
—the only ground of comparison 
—greater care and capacity are 
shown than among ourselves. It 
is a question of head rather than 
of hand. Maybe the kitchen is 
more easily ruled than with us; 
at any rate the Dutch housewife 
rules it admirably from her store, 
which, like her linen-cupboard, is 
unmatched. On the other hand, 
table decoration is not one of her 
accomplishments: at the ordinary 
family dinner in good Dutch 
houses you will not find the 
tasteful arrangement of flowers 
which makes delightful a greatly 
less elaborate meal in a greatly 
less pretentious household at home. 
Everything is directed to a grosser 
comfort ; little elegancies are ousted 
by contrivances, as cumbersome as 
they are successful, for keeping 
multifarious dishes warm. In a 
word, the Dutch don’t eat prettily 
—but what Continental people do? 
And it is curious that with all 
their finicking niceness in the 
preparation of food—and there, no 





doubt, they give us a lesson—they 
may require you to eat several 
courses with the same knife and 
fork. In many a good hotel still 
you must ask fora change. That 
is one of the anomalies in the 
customs of all countries which 
superficial observers make the 
premisses of extraordinary deduc- 
tions. 

A clean bed and a well-cooked 
dinner, then, await the daring 
visitor who pushes into the ex- 
tremes of Holland for all the 
variety of landscape and of in- 
terests which she holds. It may 
be said at once, however, that he 
can find all these, or nearly all, 
without straying farther beyond 
the tourist area than the province 
of Utrecht. The city of Utrecht 
(as a glance at the map will show) 
lies on the extreme east border 
of this tourist area. The low 
meadow - lands flow over the 
western borders of the province 
from North- and South-Holland ; 
but they stop at the city walls. 
“Have we reached the Continent 
at last?” Louis Napoleon said, 
when he came to Utrecht in his 
eastern progression. The ancient 
city is a gate, as it were, to the 
higher ground—that hilly country 
of which the Dutch are so jealous 
when Holland is described as a 
land of ditch and windmill and 
treeless field by those who know 
no better. Probably many who 
would not fall into the error of 
speaking of a treeless Holland 
remember only ’t Haagsche Bosch, 
through which they passed in their 
drives out from the Hague, or 
the Middagter Allée near Arn- 
hem. But from Arnhem to 
Utrecht there stretches still a 
grand belt of wood that almost 
keeps true the old saying that a 
squirrel can go between them with- 
out touching ground. This line— 
by Zeist, Doorn, Amerongen, Ree- 
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nen, Wageningen—is studded with 
country houses, summer houses for 
the city merchants, all with their 
cosy verandahs, and most of them 
surrounded by the formal arrange- 
ment of lakes and flower-plots, so 
dear to the Dutchman, so petty 
and ugly in English eyes. Often, 
however, especially round the 
country seats of the old families, 
one finds splendid wood, avenues 
of beech and fir and lime which it 
would be difficult to match any- 
where. In Utrecht province, with- 
in sight of the Dom, to go no 
farther afield, you can walk for 
miles along ant-run sandy tracks 
between fragrant pines, through 
close-set young firs, glimmering 
grey, veiling as with a smoke the 
green beyond ; or lie knee-deep in 
the heather in a great wide waste 
with no living thing near save the 
hei-tuters screaming against the 
turquoise sky. And yet if one 
had held to the right hand instead 
of to the left at starting, he would 
have been led through the flat 
deep-green meadows, where the 
black cattle browse and the blue- 
bloused boers make the hay, or 
skirting the cherry-orchards, or 
again past the tall bean-sticks, 
but always striking canals, reflect- 
ing swinging sails and spanned by 
innumerable bridges. And here, 
too, are to be found some of the 
quaintest of the old towns of Hol- 
land: Wijk-bij-Duurstede with its 
castle dating from the days of 
Charlemagne, and Ysselstein, — 
close, narrow-streeted, the flat grey 
house -fronts fenced with shady 
lindens, cut to allow the light to 
reach the windows, crusted with 
age, the ironwork ornaments of the 
sixteenth century, say, seeming 
modern beside their ancientness. 
One thing only that Holland has, 
the Utrecht province has not—the 
sea. And thus, perhaps, in it we 
miss the greatest charm of all: 
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the approach across the deep green 
lands to the western dunes, with 
their delicate green helm, the plod- 
ding through these scooped sand- 
hills, and the coming out upon the 
dazzling white sands, shell-strewed, 
along which the coast shimmers in 
the heat haze, with the villages 
floating in it like a mirage, or is 
blotted out by the storm, and the 
North Sea roars in the wind, or 
is enveloped by the copper mist in 
which the sun stands like a boss of 
fire in a burnished shield. 
Nothing in all the province is 
more picturesque or more inter- 
esting than the city of Utrecht 
itself. It is encircled by the 
Singel, the old fosse, round the 
inner side of which runs a broad 
path, the site of the ancient ram- 
parts, portions of which remain 
still. Within, the city is inter- 
sected by canals — numerous 
branches of the Kromme Ryn, 
which at one time evidently was 
in greatly larger volume than at 
present, and followed different 
courses that have been dammed 
and mined and bridged through- 
out the centuries, the river being 
changed in the construction of the 
city, and itself modifying that 
construction. All this, however, 
is too general. Canals intersect 
all Dutch towns. But the Oude 
Gracht, the main intersecting canal 
of Utrecht, has a peculiarity which, 
so far as I know, is found nowhere 
else—and it is this. There are, 
on the sides of the Oude Gracht, 
dwellings below the level of the 
street proper. From it you de- 
scend to the water by two great 
steps, as it were: the fall between 
them forming the front of these 
dwellings, and the second step 
being a narrower strip of cause- 
way at their doors. Most of the 
houses are cellars now, it is true; 
but there remain some that are 
inhabited, and by their show of 
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white curtains in the windows, 
and flower- pots on the sills, pic- 
ture what used to be. 

In earlier days in most Dutch 
towns, the streets skirting the 
canals were lined on the waterside 
by low parapet walls, upon which 
the folks sat and chatted after the 
familiar fashion of our own fishing- 
villages. In front of the houses, 
too, there were seats (as for that 

rt there are here and there 
still), and these and the ground 
on which they stood, often on 
elevated granite blocks, belonged 
to the owners of the houses. A 
little out-jutting rail divided the 
properties. In course of time, as 
traffic increased, and space was 
valuable, the seats disappeared. 
But the little separate rails re- 
main, sometimes the granite slabs, 
and such “plainstanes” as there 
are are strips of brick set on end, 
on a level with, and encroaching 
upon, the “‘ crown o’ the caus’way.” 
There, we have the history of the 
eminently uncomfortable streets— 
not of Utrecht only, but of all 
Dutch towns. This natural dis- 
comfort of the streets is made 
infinitely greater by the coachmen. 
More reckless driving than you 
find in Holland does not exist 
anywhere in the world—not even 
in Paris. The French cabby 
sweeps round corners with a mali- 
cious gaiety, but the Dutchman 
pounds through. The one rule of 
the road known to Dutch koetsiers 
is that the foot- passenger must 
get out of it, and this he has to 
do as best he can by slipping up 
those railed-off slabs or dodging 
into the shelter of shop-doors. To 
one accustomed to London streets, 
the effect of this on perambulation 
is similar to that caused by scorch- 
ers on the wheel. In Utrecht, to 
make matters worse, the city is 
traversed by tram-car lines which, 
instead of ‘lying along the streets 
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in a humane and orderly fashion, 
wind through them from side to 
side, like the track a horse seeks 
when going up a brae. This of 
course is to ease the car’s passage 
round the corners, which is narrow 
and jolting withal ; but the conse- 
quence is infinitely disconcerting, 
and the harsh clang of the warn- 
ing bells maddening to the nerves. 
Were the traffic carried on in the 
streets mainly, life in Dutch towns 
would be shortened by years. But 
the canals are the great high- 
ways of commerce, and the water 
deadens, or rather harmonises, the 
sounds. The silent motion of the 
barges, the coolness, the play of 
colour, and the sombre shadows 
over the bustle deep down on the 
canal-side, act on one soothingly. 
These outside seats, the benches 
on the stoep, the summer-houses 
on the canal-sides, the little heated 
footstool when my lady goes to 
church, are typical of Holland 
and of the Hollander’s capacity 
for sitting still. When the Dutch 
Indian Civil Servant, in Celebes 
it may be, shuts his eyes and 
allows Memory to cast home-pic- 
tures on the darkened lids, the 
most affecting, I think, must be 
the corner of the verandah all 
aglow at the tea-drinking hour, 
where the mother sits amidst the 
paraphernalia of her laborious 
housewifery—the blue Delft, the 
spoons carefully resting in their 
case, the trim spirit-lamp, the 
singing kettle in the “ tea-stove,” 
the bowl for hot water in which 
later on she will wash the cups 
and saucers with her own hands 
—while the family sit round her, 
simmering tranquilly like the tea- 
pot, speaking of the exile with 
wet eyes, but drinking an excel- 
lent brand. Such a compound of 
selfish hand and overflowing heart 
never was! With a habit so easy 
that all the world speaks of him 
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as phlegmatic, the Dutchman is 
watchful and tenacious, enduring 
of purpose, a taker of long views. 
He is as provincial in his ideas as 
he is cosmopolitan of speech, con- 
servative in practice, and republi- 
can in the blood; at once frugal 
and a bon vivant, hearty and for- 
mal, the bourgeois of the nations ; 
plain of speech, often brutally 
truthful, a sufferer of no illusions, 
nevertheless he is childlike in his 
affections, even childish in his 
shows and celebrations thereof ; 
a man of splendid education if 
small culture; saving of money 
and scornful of shopkeeping ; 
university- bred and a despiser 
of the proletariat of the sciences ; 
free from coquetry, unheedful of 
fashion, desperately vain; meth- 
odical and impulsive, cost-count- 
ing and hospitable, and infinitely 
just. The Dutchman is a puzzle 
of character, as doubtless we are 
to him; and our solution of him 
cannot fail to be as egregious at 
points as we know his of us to be. 

Holland is a highly educated 
country : those in it who are edu- 
cated, that is to say, reach a high 
standard. For although they are 
under the control of the State, 
the schools are fee-paying, and 
the Dutchman has too much of 
a certain kind of logic to make 
education compulsory until it is 
free. In consequence, you will 
meet with many young people who 
cannot read; and with still more 
old—more than ever could be met 
with among ourselves, for the Bible 
is not, and has not been as with 
us, the hand-book of the unlettered. 
But most conscripts, it seems, can 
sign their names at least; and 
above a very low social status, 
every one accepts the education 
which the State provides, And it 
is thorough. It makes for a very 


accurate knowledge, for a grasp 
and retention of fact; and as it 
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starts with a command of several 
languages, its range is wide. [| 
have been amazed, for example, at 
the acquaintance with our litera. 
ture among men and women in 
Holland who made no claim to 
learning—and, of course, they are 
more interested in things French 
and German than in things Eng- 
lish. In truth, they do not admire 
us greatly, however flatteringly 
they may imitate us. “The Eng- 
lish have energy, but no taste,” * 
the Dutchman says, and, if he 
has been in London, adds, “ and 
they have learned wonderfully to 
keep themselves in order.” But, 
I suppose, no man from Helder to 
Maastricht but is persuaded that 
we all knew for months _ before- 
hand that Dr Jim was to head his 
troops to Johannesburg, and that 
as a nation we entered into a con- 
spiracy of silence. He has no con- 
ception of the far-reachingness of 
the Press which would make that 
impossible, even if we were the 
Perfidious Albion he holds us, 
When the Dutchman in Holland 
subscribes to a newspaper, it is 
posted to him direct from the 
office, laboriously wrapped and 
with a printed label ; there are no 
newsboys in the streets, no news- 
agents, and at railway-stations I 
have found it as easy to buy a 
‘Standard’ as a ‘ Rotterdammer.,’ 
You seldom see the printed page 
in the hands of the labourer. In 
all this there is one advantage at 
least,—questions of taste are left 
to the decision of people of taste. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry do not 
count, and do not seek to count, in 
these matters, and men with a 
commercial talent cannot create a 
following to give to their huckster- 
ing successes the justification of a 
contemporary opinion, The edu- 
cational system in Holland is too 
proud for that. A sharp line 
separates the professional and the 
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leisured classes from the com- 
mercial, and all above that line 
have passed through the univer- 
sities. The course from the ele- 
mentary schools to these is without 
a break. The State is careful to 
see that the public schools are 
strictly neutral in politics and in 
religion, and there is a growing 
dissatisfaction with an education 
that practically is secular, notwith- 
standing the high -falutin of the 
Act about “ all Christian and social 
virtues.” But the “particular” 
schools, which are rapidly increas- 
ing, are under State control ; for 
many years now they have received 
a Government grant, and have had 
to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency. Even private or adven- 
ture schools are under the same 
keen supervision. No one is al- 
lowed to establish or to teach in a 
private school who cannot satisfy, 
and (which is more important) 
continue to satisfy, the appointed 
examiners as to his or her capacity 
and morals. The gap between the 
elementary schools and the univer- 
sities is bridged by a system of 
secondary education which, if it is 
not a perfect model for us, is at 
least a tolerable solution of a pro- 
blem we in this country have still 
to face. In all this, let it be con- 
fessed, there are traces of the cast- 
iron methods by which much of 
the life of Holland is governed. 
The yoke of the official bears 
heavily on the necks of the Dutch 
(and on ours if we visit them), 
although, unlike the Germans, they 
are free from the arrogance of the 
military. When you move into a 
town or village, you are met by 
the demand of the burgomaster for 
a certificate from the burgomaster 
of that you have left. You do 
not travel a mile on any of the 
State lines before you learn that 
man was made for the railways, 
and not the railways for man. 
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Where the official ceases to rule, 
Mrs Grundy steps in with a hun- 
dred principles of conduct to mould 
social intercourse upon the punc- 
tilio of the county town. Of all 
this yoke, it is true, there is a 
lightening ; but it is wonderful what 
the freedom-loving Dutchman will 
put up with. For example, rail- 
way time in Holland is regu- 
lated from Greenwich, not from 
Amsterdam, and the station clocks 
differ some twenty minutes from 
those of the towns. When you 
point this out to him, however, the 
Dutchman has a reply not to be 
gainsaid. “And you?” he will 
answer; “you have not adopted 
the decimal system.” Whereupon 
the unprejudiced Briton cannot 
but reflect that even his is not the 
best of all possible worlds, 
Straight streets and the uni- 
versities bring us back to Utrecht, 
and to a very pretty pageant 
there this summer. There are four 
great universities in Holland—at 
Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen, and 
Amsterdam — and once in every 
five years each of these commemo- 
rates its foundation by a feast- 
week —a characteristic manner. 
Dutch students, like the Scottish, 
are not residential, but live in 
lodgings here and there in the 
town,—each a link of interest, or 
of self-interest at any rate, between 
the university and the citizen. 
These scattered units, however, or 
all of them who value the respect 
of their fellows, are bound to- 
gether in the Students’ Corps, the 
members of which do not “ pink” 
each other, as in Germany, but are 
mighty fine fellows all the same, 
and excellent trenchermen. So 


when, last June, the 260th year 
of Utrecht University fell to 
be celebrated, “town” followed 
“sown” into very high jinks, and 
discovered, for us fortunate, Dutch- 
men shaken out of their accus- 
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tomed formality and become as 
jovial as any in the canvases of 
Frans Hals and Van der Helst. 
For a week the folks were just a 
little bit “daft.” The receptions 
and orations of the opening day 
were caught up in a whirl of 
concert and garden-party, reunion 
dinner and bal champétre, and the 
feast-week ended with a burst of 
horseplay more boisterous than we 
should tolerate. The crown of all 
these university celebrations is a 
masquerade, representing some 
historic scene, and on this occasion 
it was the Tournament in Vienna 
in 1560, given by Maximilian, 
King of Bohemia, in honour of his 
guest, the Duke of Bavaria. It 
happens that at the present mo- 
ment Utrecht has many students 
of great wealth, and this pageant 
was specially splendid in conse- 
quence. Some two hundred stu- 
dents took part in it, half of them 
representing historical personages, 
the others their heralds and body- 
guards, and all of them, in armour 
and trappings and costumes, care- 
ful reproductions of the originals. 
For the whole week they played 
their mimic parts. Men-at-arms 
stood at every corner, knights in 
armour pranced in every street. 
During that time the student who 
represented the king held his court, 
dined in state, with a hundred 
knights around him, watched the 
dance from his throne with the 
beauty of his choice seated beside 
him, and received the obeisance of 
the citizens (punctilious on the 
part of the professors) when he 
rode out with his retinue. On the 
field of the tournament even he 
flew his colours over his pavilion 
get beside that where the orange 
waved above the young and sweet- 
looking Wilhelmina, and in the 
name of the Koning his mock ma- 
jesty’s heralds announced to the 
real sovereign that the tournay 
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was at an end. I wonder if the 
young fellow felt any decline when 
Sunday morning came, and he had 
to step out from all the pomp and 
circumstance of royalty? There 
were signs at any rate that the 
coat of mail sat as heavily upon 
him as the cares of state are said 
to do. And from the spectators’ 
point of view one never quite lost 
the sense of a mimic show—except 
once, when the procession passed 
through the Maliebaan in the dark- 
ening to the music of pipes and 
tambours, when the ostrich plumes 
of the knights reared against the 
overhanging branches, and their 
armour glanced in the light of the 
torches, in the smoky gloom of 
which the mimicry was hid for a 
moment, and the pageant of the 
sixteenth century realised. 
Utrecht tempts one to “ potter 
about” in it. There are few 
“sights,” so called. An ecclesi- 
astical museum, a town museum 
containing the model of a Dutch 
interior of earlier date, now and 
then an interesting and unpresum- 
ing exhibition of modern pictures 
or of arts and crafts,—these are 
all. At one time the city had a 
repute for pretty women, but I 
cannot believe that it manages to 
retain it. One hears much of 
handsome women in North-Hol- 
land and Zeeland and Friesland, 
with dairymaid colour. We may 
admit the handsome, pliant 
figures, without any tendency to 
embonpoint as generally conceived. 
No doubt the wide breeches of the 
fishermen, and an ambition among 
the peasant-women to wear mani- 
fold petticoats (unsatisfied, I am 
given to understand, with fewer 
than thirteen), carried by means 
of a bag of sand round the waist, 
have given rise to the erroneous 
conception of the enormity of the 
Dutch @ parte post. But in the 
towns, at least, the complexion 
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goes early. The truly interesting 
Utrecht is a creation of the imagi- 
nation, and imagination peoples 
it with ecclesiastics. The Dom 
tower, rising from its centre, com- 
manding it and half a province 
besides, testifies to the power of 
the clergy. To understand the 
city rightly in its plan, even to- 
day, you must conceive of it asa 
city of churches, around which 
clustered in close squares the 
houses and cloisters of the 
clergy. Janskerkhof, Pieterskerk- 
hof, the Munsterkerkhof are ex- 
amples of the squares so formed, 
Once they were completely shut 
off from the rest of the city,— 
some of them even were walled 
in and moated within the en- 
circling canal; and it was at a 
comparatively recent date that the 
many streets broke in upon them. 
Let the visitor who is sufficiently 
interested find his way to the 
Voetsiussteegje, in the north-east 
corner of the square, presently 
joining it with the Pieterskerkhof, 
and consider it as the only inlet, 
and he will get an impression of 
the plan and appearance of the 
city in earlier times. : 

And I need no excuse for ask- 
ing him to linger in the Munster- 
kerkhof, once he is there. At one 
side of the square rises the Dom 
tower, remarkable in little save 
its height, its singleness, and its 
detachment. Unlike most Gothic 
churches, Utrecht Cathedral was 
designed with this one tower only, 
and it, accordingly, of the unusual 
height of 360 feet. Or we may 
believe, in perfect accord with 
history, that, as a tower of great 
height was required for spying 
purposes by archbishops — sur- 
rounded by enemies, one such 
was as many as they could under- 
take. The tower's detachment 
shows that the cathedral was be- 
yond their powers a little. From 
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the choir, which is all that is left 
of the church,—sadly disfigured in 
its whitewashed interior,—to the 
Dom tower there is a great open 
space, the heart and centre of the 
square, defiled by foot- passengers 
and traversed by the wretched 
tram -lines of which lament was 
made before. Now, though before 
the great havoc-playing storm of 
1674, which swept down I know 
not how many spires like nine- 
pins, the tower and the choir were 
joined in one completed cathedral, 
it seems most likely that the con- 
necting nave was of wood only. 
During the two hundred and more 
years in which the cathedral has 
stood in its present ridiculous state 
of dismemberment, the square 
itself has changed greatly, and 
always for the worse. The new 
university, on the south-east side, 
was needed, if we are to judge by 
the old entrance and staircase 
which still exist, enclosed in a 
corner of the present handsome 
building; but the old buildings 
connected with the church, in 
which it made a home, must have 
been more in keeping with their 
neighbours in the square, and were 
furnished no doubt in a less 
sumptuous style of upholstery, 
more in accordance with our ideas 
of a teaching university. Under 
the changes in the university these 
old buildings have undergone a 
continual and curious transforma- 
tion. And so it is on all sides of 
the square: the old archbishop’s 
palace, on the south, is now a 
coffee-house. 

One thing more the visitor 
ought to notice about Utrecht be- 
fore he leaves it. A little way 
beyond the Witte Vrouwe Poort 
on the east side of the town is a 
fortress, one of a line which 
stretches northwards from it by 
Weesp to Naarden and to Muiden 
on the mouth of the Vecht, and 
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southwards by Vreeswijk on the 
Lek to Gorkum on the Maas. 
Besides this chief line of fortifica- 
tions —the Nieuwe Hollandsche 
Waterlinie—there is a second of 
earthenworks thrown up from the 
Zuider Zee at the mouth of the 
Eem, by the Geldersche Vallei, 
across the Betuwe to St Andries, 
in North Brabant ; but the enemy 
crossing the eastern and southern 
frontiers would find slender op- 
position until the first line was 
reached. The real defence of Hol- 
land, however, is her mortal and 
ubiquitous enemy—water. Three 
centuries ago, the sea from which 
she snatched bare life bred the 
men who were to make world-wide 
conquests for her: it was the sea, 
allowed its way across her rich 
fields, that saved her from the 
arms of Spain. And were Hol- 
land put to the pinch to-day, as 
she was when Valdez sat down 
against Leiden, inundation would 
be her safety. East of this 
Niewwe Hollundsche Waterlinie, 
as has been shown, the land slopes 
upwards, and in time of war it 
would be possible to flood the base 
of this acclivity, and bar the pro- 
gress of the enemy, who could not 
sap the waters. The scheme of 
inundation provides for flooding, 
as far as possible, by fresh water, 
so that the land may not suffer 
more than is necessary. The in- 
undation would reach to such a 
depth that neither wading nor the 
passage of big vessels would be 
possible: and as certain portions 
of the immersed country would not 
require so much water as others, 
regulating reservoirs would be 
used. Of course the dams divid- 
ing the reservoirs, and the rail- 
ways, would be so many highroads 
for an enemy, unless these points 
were commanded by fortresses 
along the line; and the sluices 
must be kept in the hands of the 
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defenders. All these things are 
in the scheme. But the stranger 
might live a year in the country 
and never guess at all this pre- 
paration. It is another example 
of the value of a foot or two of 
dike in Holland, and of how her 
great works are hidden from the 
eye. 

And indeed, after the pictures, 
ther2 is nothing in Holland half 
so interesting as her great works, 
and especially those under the 
control of the Waterstaat. The 
great enemy that has to be held at 
bay is not the ocean alone. But 
first let it be realised that this 
enemy is a real and constant 
danger. In the spring of 1890 I 
was living in Rotterdam. One 
Saturday there was a spring-tide, 
and a high wind was blowing off 
the ocean. The water in the river 
mounted higher and higher, as 
we could see. In the early morn- 
ing from the Beurs Plein, which 
was so dry still that the cars were 
running (being situate higher than 
the rest of the town lying between 
the Hoogstraat, the oid dike, and 
the Maas), I watched the water 
passing out of the neighbouring 
streets into the Remonstrant 
church. By midday the cars had 
all stopped, and business-men were 
making their way home in boats or 
on lorries or as best they could. 
Between the Hoogstraat and the 
river all the streets were under 
water; here and there a bridge 
over a canal appeared above the 
surface. I took a boat and paid 
some calls, for the fun of the 
thing: the voyage was dangerous, 
because of many sunken rocks in 
the shape of corner-stones and iron 
railings, and the like, and my 
friends interviewed me from the 
upper windows. There were many 
comical scenes, and merry on- 
goings, but indeed our situation 
was critical. The damage done 
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already, especially on the ground- 
floors of the buildings, was enor- 
mous, and a greater evil menaced. 
The water was within a few inches 
of the top of the old dike on which 
is the Hoogstraat ; were that sur- 
mounted, the binnenstad and the 
whole country to the north of the 
city were at its mercy. Fortu- 
nately, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon the floods fell. 

Now some such danger as that 
threatens Holland always, and in 
all parts,—for inland inundations 
and the flooding of the many arms 
of the Rhine are scarce less de- 
structive than the irruptions of 
the ocean. Suppose we run out 
from Utrecht to Wijk, where the 
Kromme Ryn strikes north and 
leaves the Lek to run westwards 
to Rotterdam. Opposite us lies 
the fertile Betuwe, to which we 
will be ferried across presently. 
Soon after it crossed the German 
border, the Rhine had stretched 
out a great arm—the Waal—to 
join hands at Gorkum with the 
Maas. Between the two, and 
reaching beyond the Rhine and 
south of the Maas, and watered 
across by the Waal, is a great 
tract of fertile river clay, known 
as the Betuwe. It is on this fer- 
tile stretch that the ferry-boat has 
landed us now. A road, scarce 
more than a path, leads with a 
gentle acclivity for some hundred 
yards through fat rich fields where 
this summer day the black-and- 
white cows are feeding, and peas- 
ants are working, and great-boled 
willow - trees, unpollarded, cast 
sweeping shadows to a fine broad 
road, which follows the course of 
the river at about a quarter of a 
mile’s distance from it. On the 
outer or river side of the road, 
among the fields and trees, there 
are, set on varying elevations, 
brick and other works, and even 
a dwelling-house here and there ; 
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inland from the road are farm- 
towns, flanked by the square hay- 
sheds, and cherry-orchards, and 
more fields. The road itself on 
which we are standing is above 
the level of the land on either 
side,—above the level of the fields 
sloping gently downwards to the 
water, and above the level of the 
steadings and houses and orchards 
to the south. In fact, we are 
standing on the dike which bars 
the way of the river on the north 
side of the Betuwe. 

It is impossible to believe that 
there is ever danger in this river 
flowing past peacefully hundreds 
of yards away. Come here in 
winter, however, and the danger 
will be evident, or at any rate 
might be. Then, as likely as not, 
all this green stretch to the river 
—the witerwaarden — would be 
submerged, the tops of the trees, 
and the highest-set buildings only, 
showing above water. <A few 
miles farther down the Lek from 
where we are standing is the 
quaint old town of Kuilenburg, 
at which the traveller from the 
south by way of Bommel crosses 
the river. If it is summer, and 
he looks out of his carriage win- 
dow, he will notice that the 
portion of the bridge which ac- 
tually spans the water is a small 
portion of the whole, and that on 
each side of the river the heavy 
piers and arches stretch away 
through dry green fields, and he 
wonders accordingly. Let him 
come back this way in winter, 
however, and probably he will 
find every span reflected in water, 
and he will wonder no more, 
When the waters are out over 
the witerwaarden thus, it is ice 
that is most to be feared. The 
river, lying frost-bound at its 
winter-level, is suddenly unlocked 
in the south, or is blown upon by 
the south wind, and the ice melts, 
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and great blocks come thumping 
down upon the dike here, block 
upon block; and there are days 
and nights of terrible anxiety, 
when vessels that lay in the river 
are forced up against the dike, 
and the dike itself, it seems, must 
be forced, and the waters burst 
upon the fields within. Such is 
the fight that may be going on 
here or there or anywhere in the 
country ; and when one has seen 
it he comes to look with a new 
respect upon this roadway, com- 
pound of earth and mud and 
stones, and bound together with 
osiers. 

Among the Dutch engineering 
works, of course, this is only a 
small affair, yet characteristic 
enough to whet our curiosity for 
greater. Such, though by no 
means the greatest, are the sluices 
at Vreeswijk, some ten miles down 
the Lek, where the Keulsche Vaart, 
which (as its name implies) puts 
Amsterdam into direct communi- 
cation with Oologne, issues upon 
the river. It is not necessary to 
linger at them, however, for we 
are on our way to see the still 
more important waterways from 
Amsterdam to the sea. In earlier 
days, and in earlier conditions of 
commerce, Amsterdam did not re- 
quire any such communication. 
Isolated from the German Ocean, 
and shut off from attack on the 
side of the Zuider Zee because of 
the Pampus, the great sandbank 
choking the mouth of the Y, she 
flourished without a rival. Some- 
times the ships with the merchan- 
dise came as far as the Pampus, 
whence their cargoes were carried 
to her in the scheeps kameelen, 
or ships’ camels, small lighters 
specially constructed for that 


traffic; others, too large for the 
shallows of the Zuider Zee, light- 
ened at Den Helder, away in the 
north of North - Holland, over 
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against Texel. The day came at 
length, however, when outlet to 
the sea was imperative if the capi- 
tal was to hold her own at all, and 
in 1819 was begun, and five years 
later was finished, the North-Hol- 
land Canal, with an exit at Nieuwe 
Diep. 

If Nieuwe Diep had nothing 
save the sluices to show, it would 
not be worth while the tourist 
going so far north, unless, indeed, 
he were impelled, as we were, by 
an ambition to make a complete 
tour of Dutch waterways. The 
locks there, crowded and unrivalled 
thirty years ago, stand deserted 
now, eclipsed by the great works 
at Y-Muiden: in one forenoon 
this spring, when we sat beside 
them, delighting in the never-end- 
ing movement over at the Willems- 
oord, only one small gunpowder 
boat for the forts passed through 
the gates. The North - Holland 
Canal, with its tortuous course and 
many locks and bridges, has out- 
lived its usefulness. It happened 
often that the great ocean ships 
were sighted from the heights at 
Velzerend days before they could 
enter at Den Helder; not infre- 
quently, in severe winters, weeks 
and even months passed before 
they reached Amsterdam. So in 
1865 the Prince of Orange put the 
first spade in the sand at Y-Muid- 
en, where it ought to have been 
put half a century earlier, and the 
North-Holland Canal was dead. 
But Nieuwe Diep remains, the 
most important naval station in 
Holland. A wet-dock communi- 
cates with the harbour, which is 
strongly fortified and kept clear 
by a guiding dam parallel with 
the coast-line ; and there are dry- 
docks, an arsenal, naval workshops, 
and many naval institutions. A 
picturesque touch is given to the 
busy scene when the fishing-fleets 
from Texel and Wieringen and 
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Urk lie side by side with cruisers 
and torpedo -boats, and their 
strangely garbed fishermen mingle 
with the Dutch blue-jackets on the 
uay. And when you have seen 
all that is to be seen at Nieuwe 
Diep, walk westwards, past the 
town of Helder and the forts to- 
wards the sandhills, along the 
enormous dike—a giant compared 
with those of the Betuwe, or even 
with that at Vreeswijk — which 
protects North-Holland when the 
waters, piled into the German 
Ocean, are carried tide upon tide 
against her coasts, and rise ten 
feet, it may be, above the normal. 
The sight of that Helder dike will 
repay you for the somewhat mon- 
otonous journey to Nieuwe Diep. 
The North Sea comes thunder- 
ing no less violently upon the dunes 
at Y-Muiden, and when these 
natural barriers were cut there 
to give an exit to the new canal, 
timid citizens of Amsterdam were 
fearful—and no wonder—for their 
city and for their province. But 
that is an old story. For twenty 
years now the great ships have 
sailed up to Amsterdam through 
a fair stretch of polder-land thou- 
sands of acres in extent, reclaimed 
by the draining of the Y-gulf in 
the making of the canal. The 
triumph of engineering skill over 
the elements, indeed, has been 
greater than that of Amsterdam 
over the inclination of commerce 
to carry her treasures to other 
ports. But she will not give in, 
and new and larger locks, capable 
of holding the biggest vessels 
afloat, are on the point of com- 
pletion at the present moment. 
And it was these new locks in the 
course of construction which dis- 
covered for us the magnitude and 
daring of the engineering works 
of Holland. Hitherto we could 
only conceive, from the palpable 
difficulties overcome, the labour 
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and skill hidden under ground 
and under sea; here they were 
laid bare. It would be foolish to 
attempt at the end of an article 
the description of an undertaking 
which could scarce be satisfac- 
torily explained in a whole num- 
ber of ‘Maga.’ A few general 
figures convey no meaning: it is 
useless to tell how many million 
cubic metres of sand were lifted 
from the pit, how many hundred 
thousand guilders were spent on 
piles and concrete for the floors 
and walls, or how an increase of 
some two feet in the depth of the 
sill involved an extra expenditure 
of £30,000, and a risk from the 
action of ground-water so great 
that it became a burning parlia- 
mentary question. One must have 
seen the undertaking in process to 
understand its magnitude, and that 
one cannot do now. By this time, 
I suppose, all that beautiful and 
daring work, lying naked to the 
sun that summer day we spent at 
Y-Muiden, is covered up, hidden 
away, as are all the greatest and 
most daring works of this wonder- 
ful little country. 

And still the Dutch are dreaming 
dreams of new conquests from the 
sea, Weare sailing from Nieuwe 
Diep to Texel. This strait we 
cross, in which some naval cruisers 
are mancuvring, was once the 
mouth of the Yssel; the _half- 
crescent of islands—Texel, Vlie- 
land, Terschelling, Ameland—was 
part of the mainland then, and the 
Zuider Zee did not exist. Some 
token of that is given by the sand- 
banks that show their bright tops 
in the cold sunlight on our left. 
To the right, and behind us, lies 
the island of Wieringen, like a row 
of enormous poles topping the 
water. Farther south, North- 


Holland stretches a spur, a line 
of blue, into the mists of this 
For the sweep of 


wonderful sea. 
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an arm, the horizon-line is the 
meeting of sky and water. Here 
it seems are boundaries of Na- 
ture’s own delimitation, not to 
be revised. But the Dutchman 
does not think so. In his ambi- 
tious imagination the scene upon 
which we are looking takes another 
shape. From North-Holland to 
Wieringen, from Wieringen again 
to the mainland of Friesland, runs 
a gigantic highway. The fisher- 
craft have disappeared from the sea 
within. Its bays are become rich 
pastures : fields stretch from Wier- 
ingen to Medemblik, from Stavoren 
to Kampen, the bight of Hoorn is 


become dry, and the south shore of 
the Zuider Zee is a straight dike 
from the Yssel to the Y. There ig 
no longer a Zuider Zee, indeed, but 
only the inland lake of the waters 
of the Yssel, which discharge at 
the sluices at Wieringen ; and the 
dead cities have come to life again, 
That is the dream of the Dutch- 
man. It is a dream of an addition 
to his country of some 800 square 
miles; it will cost twenty-five 
millions, and if the work were 
begun now, it might be finished in 
1930. We were right in saying 
that the Dutchman is a taker of 
long views. 





THE HEATHER. 


Ir I were King of France, that noble fine land, 
And the gold was elbow-deep within my chests, 

And my castles lay in scores along the wine-land, 
With towers as high as where the eagle nests ; 

If harpers sweet, and swordsmen stout and vaunting, 
My history sang, my stainless tartan wore, 

Was not my fortune poor, with one thing wanting— 

The heather at my door? 


My galleys every ocean might be sailing, 
Robbing the isles and sacking hold and keep, 
My chevaliers with loyalty unfailing 
Might bring me back of cattle, horse, and sheep, 
Soft arms be round my neck, the young heart’s tether, 
And true love-kisses all the night might fill, 
But oh! mochree, if I had not the heather 
Before me on the hill! 


A hunter’s fare is all I would be craving, 
A shepherd’s plaiding and a beggar’s pay, 
If I might earn them where the heather, waving, 
Gave fragrance to the day. 
The stars might see me, homeless one and weary, 
Without a roof to fend me from the dew, 
And still, content, I’d find a bedding cheery, 
Where’er the heather grew. 








Neit Munro. 
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WippER VLINT’s cottage stud at 
the tap o’ the vullage, wi’ a bang- 
ing girt vlight o’ staps a-vor the 
door. The staps wez brauken an’ 
mortal zlippery when it rained ; 
but thet wezn’t here nor there, 
cuz vew folks iver came up ’em. 
Widder Vlint, hur wez disrespactit 
in the vullage, ’aving borned dree 
drunkards, tho’ the naybours wez 
kind o’ zorry vor hur now an’ 
agin ; an’ when hur zon Josh wez 
drawed vrom hiz hoss an’ brauk 
hiz neck, they jest zed that ‘“ wan 
o’ the tu wez drunk,” an’ left folk 
to judge atween the man an’ the 
mare. 

Wan arternoon I drapped in to 
zee how hur wez getting on, cuz 
ther wez a moast kindidlin’! zmell 
o fried bacon cooming droo the 
door. The table wez layed for 
tay, zo I zat mezulf down. I wez 
a kind o’ relation o’ Widder 
Vlint’s, tho’ I didn’t make much 
o’ it zept at mait times an’ zich, 
cuz o’ hur baing so mortal dis- 
respactit. It zeemed to me hur 
didn’t take anuff count o’ the 
‘pinion o’ the vullage, hur wez 
thic turrible zet on her childer, 
wimmen not ’aving no discarn- 
ment in zich things. Wull, I 
’adn’t bin vive minets inzide the 
door vor hur got talkin’ o’ ’em, 
tho’ I didn’t vind no speshul in- 
trast in the subject mezulf. 

“T’ve a deal to be thankvul 
vor, a deal,” hur zed. ‘Ther wez 
Tummas, now,”—then hur stapped 
quat”; I reckon ’twez ’ard even 
vor hur to vind anything vavour- 
zome to zayo’ Tummas. ‘ Wull,” 
hur dawdled on, “ha had a win- 
dervul ’ead o’ hair, had Tummas. 
Pore lad! ha wez alwez a good 
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lad to me; ha braut me the vurst 
shillun that iver ha arned, an’ 
thin ha kinder tuk it back. Ha 
aimed high, did Tummas, tho’ may- 
be ha didn’t alwez raitch.” 

Hur wez zilent a minet an’ 
tarned the bacon in the pan where 
twez spittin’ an’ zmellin’ moast 
amazin’ tasty. 

“Then ther wez Josh,” hur 
contineed, “ha thet wez drawed 
vrom hiz hoss an’ brauk hiz neck. 
Ha had a windervul kindidlin’ 
zmile o’ times had Josh, an’ when 
they braut him ’ome to me the 
last time an’ layed him down in 
the kaurner o’ the kitchen, thickey 
zmile wez on his vace kind o’ pace- 
vul like. I stapped a-zide him 
droo the nite; I thort maybe the 
pore chil might find it lonesome 
out ther wi’ iverything so noo. 
I tooked hiz hand cuz twez dark 
vust a-long, an’ Josh wez alwez 
mortal a-feardt o’ the dark. An’ 
I kind o’ thought ez how ha wez 
ez a little lad, I knawed ha hadn’t 
alwez acted zactly vor the best 
zince he had grawed to be a man. 
The moon riz an’ staled in upon 
him an’ ha zmiled back at hur, an’ 
twez a turrible pacevul zmile thic 
ha guved hur. An’ thin ther 
coomed to me they words vrom the 
Buk, ‘Gaw in pace, vor thy zins 
be vorguved to ’ee.’ An’ I vell 
a-zobbing, quietlike, cuz I didn’t 
want to distarb him, pore lamb, 
but ha jest zmiled on. The pace 
o’ the Laurd ain’t like our pace, it 
ain’t to be brauk, it ain’t to be 
brauk.” 

Hur stapped short an’ wan bang- 
ing girt tear fell strat in the pan. 
I thort twez a mortal pity to 
spile good bacon zo, speshul ez 





1 Kindidlin’, enticing. 





2 Quat, plump. 
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Josh wez the biggest rapscallion 
thet iver walked; but I cudn’t 
help baing a bit zorry vor the 
pore owld dumman, cuz tiz the 
way wi’ wimmen to git turrible 
vond o’ trash. 

“Jesse was the next to gaw,” 
hur zed, after hur had kind o’ come 
to hurself like, “‘ my little lad dead 
now along o’ the rast!” Hur alwez 
called Jesse “hur little lad,” tho’ 
ha wez vull sax veet high an’ 
weighed nigh on vourteen stone ; 
but wimmen ain’t got no discrumi- 
nation in zich things. 

* Wull, wull,” hur endid up, 
“ T’ve only Dave luft now, but ha 
be a vine upstanding lad, an’ I’ve 
a deal to be thankvul vor, a deal.” 

Then the big clock in the 
kaurner struck sax, an’ Dave 
coomed in, an’ I wez moast mortal 
glad to see him cuz the bacon wez 
jest ready to be dished, an’ I niver 
cud a-bear things burnt toa cinder. 
**Moather,” ha zed ez ha hunged 
up hiz tools behind the door, “’ee 
have got on thickey boots thet 
coom zo hard or yer little taw.” 

“Wull, Dave, lad,” hur answered, 
“T wez a gwaying to buy a noo 
pair ez I pramised ’ee I wid, only 
I erned ! up agin Maister Parsons, 
ha ez kapes the little grocer’s 
shap down the lower end o’ the 
vullage, an’ ha zed ez how ha had 
got a powerzome noo tay in, cuz 
I towld him ez how yer didn’t 
vind anuff scratt ? in thickey last 
thet uz’ad, zo I thort I wud jest 
buy a pun an’ let the boots bide 
a bit.” 

* Wull, moather,” ha zed ez ha 
pulled his cheer up to the table, 
“T do zeem a moast windervul 
’and at rizzing a tharst, but zome- 
how”—an’ ha pushed hiz cup acrass 
to be vulled agin—“ it zeems ez 
if ther wez thic in the tharst thet 
tay didn’t git houldt of, but tiz a 


powerzome gud tay, an’ most vull 
o’ scratt all-the-zame.” 

I saw hur look zmart down at 
hiz plate—ha hadn’t tiched a bit 
o’ victals, ony drunk away ez if 
hiz throat wez a red ’ot coal. ’Pon 
me Zam, I cud amost yhear it 
fizz where I zat. 

“ Ate a bit o’ bacon like a gud 
chil,” hur zed, kindidlin’ like; 
‘“’tiz from the ztreaky end.” 

“Tt zmells windervul tasty, 
moather,” ha answered, ‘an’ I 
wid dearly like a bit o’ it cold ta- 
marrer; but the tay iz zo power- 
zome gud, I doan’t zeem to care 
for naught ulse.” 

Later on, when the table had 
been cleared an’ iverything made 
vitty, uz all drawed our cheers up 
to the vire. Widder Vlint hur 
tooked hur knittin’ vrom the 
drawer in the owld dresser, an’ 
when I yhear’d thickey naydles 
clacking away, I claused my eyes 
an’ reckoned I wud gaw to slape, 
After a bit Dave ha turned to 
the owld dumman— 

‘“‘ Moather,” ha zed, “ do ’ee dap 
back on thic nite when pore Jesse 
got kind o’ mad wi’ the drink an’ 
shat hizsulf, an’ how yer an’ me 
wint out ’and in ’and an’ vound 
him, an’ yer tarned to me an’ zed, 
‘T’ve ony thee luft now, Dave’; an’ 
I tooked poor Jesse’s hand an’ 
layed it atween yers an’ mine, an’ 
zwore thet I wid niver touch strong 
drink, an’ if I had to die vor it I 
wid die game? Moather, moather,” 
he endid up kind o’ sharp like, 
*“T reckon the drink ‘ull ‘ave 
me yet.” 

Hur put hur arms round him 
an’ drawed hiz head down upon 
hur lap, ez maybe hur had done 
many times a-vor when ha wez a 
little lad. 

“Pore lamb!” hur zed, “pore 
lamb !” 





1 Hrned, ran. 


2 Scratt, scrape. 
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Arter a bit hur contineed, 
“Dave,” hur zed, “do ’ee mind 
on the pore widdy wuman in the 
Buk, an’ how she guved hur mite 
to the Laurd, an’ tho’ ther wez 
urch! volks alongside o’ hur ez 
guved gorjus gufts, yit the Laurd 
Ha valleyed the mite moast. An’ 
zo 1 reckon ’tiz wi’ uz—'tain’t wat 
uz does, but wat uz tries to do, that 
the Laurd vallys, an’ thin Ha kind 
o’ makes up the rast Hizsulf.” 

But Dave ha ony gripped howldt 
o the pore dumman more tight 
like. ‘‘ Moather, moather,” ha zed, 
“spose I shudn’t die game?” 

Hur rinned hur vingers droo’ 
hiz hair kind o’ tender vashion, 
but hur didn’t zay naught. I 
reckon mezulf hur wez thunkin’ 
thet ’twad be wi’ ha the zame ez 
‘twez wi’ the rast o’ ’em. 

“Zay zommat, moather, zay 
zommat,” he axed. 

Hur looked away acrass hiz 
hed inter the vire, ez if hur zaw 
zomethin’ mazin’ particular down 
amung the coals, 

“Dave,” hur answered, kind o’ 
zlow, “‘when vust I coomed to be 
disrespactit in the vullage, an’ folks 
drawed it at me that I had borned 
dree drunkards, it zeemed a bit 
hard, tho’ I cudn’t gaw vor to lay 
blame on the lads, Then Tummas 
wez tuk, an’ the naybours wez a 
bit sniffy an’ thin, claus on tap o’ 
ha, pore Josh ha brauk hiz neck, 
an’ tho’ the folks coomed to the 
vunera], they kind o’ made a vavour 
o it. Wull, then, Jesse ha shat 
hizsulf, an’ I bought the hat-bands 
an’ gluves, an’ they wez real gud 
uns too, but no wan wez ther to 
put ’em on, an’ uz waited an’ they 
niver coomed, zo yer an’ I uz wint 
on a-lone. An’ ez I walked a-long- 
side o’ ’ee, Dave, the strait it niver 
seemed zo long a-vor or the vul- 
lage zo vull o’ folk. An’ when I 
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passed thickey hauses, I kinder zed 
to mezulf ain’t ther wan pusson in 
’ee that wull coom out an’ voller 
me lad. Then uz tarned the 
kaurner where Mat Mucksey’s 
hause stands, an’ I thort he wud 
coom surely, vor they played 
togither ez little lads. An’ ha 
stud at the winder an’ looked out, 
an’ I kind o’ gripped howldt o’ 
him wi’ me eyes. I thort maybe 
the Laurd wud let me draw him 
so, but twezn’t to be. Then me 
heart wez angirt that they shud 
sarve my boy zo, my lamb, my 
little lad, my Jesse, an’ I didn’t 
yhear naught o’ the sarvice, tho’ 
ther be terrible comforting words 
in it, but I tooked my boy an’ 
layed him ther on the disrespactit 
north zide, where the zun only 
creeps round o’ whiles; but may- 
be the Laurd will think on thic 
when the Jidgement day cooms 
an’ riz him tenderer accordin’, 
An’ Dave, why shud yer want to 
be more than ha, pore lamb, pore 
lamb ?—wezn’t ha the uldest, an’ 
why shud yer want to make yerzulf 
higher ?” 

Dave ha looked up in hur vace, 
but hur kind o’ tarned hur eyes 
tother way. 

‘“‘Moather,” ha zed, “yer wudn’t 
‘ave me die a drunkard, zurely?” 

But hur didn’t answer ha at all. 

‘* Moather, moather,” ha zed. 

“ Dave,” hur zed, “didn’t I born 
’ee all, didn’t ’ee all lay upon my 
brast, an’ ain’t ’ee all my childer, 
an’ why shud wan gau vor to make 
hizsulf higher than tothers?” 

Dave ha drapped hiz head down 
on hur knay, an’ the kaitchen wez 
zilencevul, 

At last ha lifted up hiz vace, an’ 
twez a windervul pitying luk ha 
gived hur. ‘ Moather,” ha zed, 
“T reckon uz zons ’ave brought 
’ee a power o’ zarrar 2,” 





1 Urch, rich, 


2 Zarrar, sorrow. 
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But hur answered kind o’ ran- 
dom like. * Dave,” hur zed, 
**God vorgive me an’ make ’ee 


do wat iz vitty’.” 


When the winter coomed round, 
Widder Vlint hur kind o’ vell 
togither. The naybours zed, “Hur 
hadn’t no more spirit than a warm, 
an’ vor sich drearysome folk 
warms wez the best company.” 
Then hur tooked to hur bed, an’ 
wan Vriday marning hur wez 
thet bad Dave didn’t gaw to hiz 
work, but zat azide hur droo the 
day, an’ I kind o’ kapt him com- 
pany. Hur dauzed a bit, an’ 
when hur wauk up Dave axed hur 
iv hur had any pain. 

‘‘ No, lad,” hur answered, “ wang- 
ery,” turrible wangery, thics all.” 

Just about vour o’ the clock 
hur zeemed a bit brighter. 

“Dave,” hur zed, “I reckon I 
wid like a chapter vrom the Buk.” 

‘Shall I vetch it, moather?” ha 
axed. 


“No, lad,” she zed. ‘I misre- 


Widder Vlint. 
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membered it wez down-stairs ; may- 
be yer cud zay a prayer ?” 

“T ony knaws ‘Our Vather’ 
an’ the Blessin’, moather,” he 
answered. 

- “Then I reckon ’tiz the Blessin’ 

I wull ’ave,” she zed; “’tiz g 
bootivul zaying, ‘ Vor wat us ’ave 
recaved,’—zay on, lad.” 

“The Laurd make uz truly 
thankvul,” Dave ended. 

‘An’ uz ’ave ’ad a deal to be 
thankvul vor, a deal,” hur zed, 

But Dave ha jest zat ther like 
a stone an’ didn’t zay naught. 

** Zay, lad, zay,” hur axed, kind 
o’ painvul., 

Thin ha tooked hur hands, 
mazing owld an’ knotted hands 
they wez, ha tooked ’em in hiz an’ 
ha kneeled azide the bed an’ put 
his vace down agin hur heart— 

* Moather, moather,” he zed, 
“God guved me thee,” 

Hur only spoke wance after 
thic. ‘Lay me zide o’ Jesse,” hur 
zed; “I reckon the little lad ’ull 
be warmer along o’ hiz moather.” 

ZACK. 











1 Vitty, right. 


? Wangery, tired, 

















Politics in Recent Italian Fiction. 


POLITICS IN RECENT ITALIAN FICTION. 


More than ten years ago, in 
these pages, the present writer, 
perhaps for the first time in Eng- 
land, drew public attention to the 
fact that the idea so long current in 
this country that there was no such 
a thing as modern Italian literature 
was mistaken. We attempted to 
show how, with the unity of Italy 
and the new hope, power, strength, 
which legitimate freedom and eman- 
cipation from the hateful Austrian 
yoke had given to the Italians, there 
had arisen a virile and vigorous new 
school of writers, poets, dramatists, 
critics, and novelists, whose very 
names were unknown in England. 
We further pointed out why it was 
that such literature as existed was 
little known outside the confines of 
Italy. This literature, such as it 
was, was of the ‘tendency ” char- 
acter, and had a purpose to serve, 
—that of arousing the smouldering 
patriotism of Italy and inflaming 
the legitimate aspirations after 
national unity. When this politi- 
cal purpose was at last happily 
accomplished, writers and poets 
could cease from harping upon 
one string, and could look around 
them and take cognisance of the 
new life that had been called into 
being by the new conditions, 
Thus, as we showed, beside a host 
of others, there became notable 
Verga, who studied and reflected 
in his pages the life of the Southern 
peasantry; Farina and the Mar- 
chesa Colombi, who narrated the 
restricted existence, full of grind- 
ing privations and minute joys, of 
the burgher class; and Matilde 
Serao, the strongest and most 
gifted of all Italian women writers, 
who depicted the life of Naples in 
both the upper and the lowest 
sections of ‘society. 


In the days we wrote that ar- 
ticle, Italy was still busy putting 
her house in order: modestly, 
slowly, painfully endeavouring to 
meet the heavy expenses imposed 
on her (thanks to the disorder 
in which she found it), and gen- 
erally winning the goodwill and 
admiration of all Europe for 
her gallant and plucky conduct. 
Victor Emmanuel, the Re Galant- 
uomo, with the cool, clear, sensible 
head upon his shoulders which hig 
grandson seems to have inherited, 
had not long held the reins of 
government—reins which fell from 
his hand all too soon for the weal 
of the land. The Triple Alliance, 
which was to increase Italy’s ex- 
penses and fiscal burdens beyond 
her power of endurance, had not 
yet been entered on ; nor had Italy 
yet embarked upon her foolish and 
disastrous African campaign. Un- 
happily, immediately after this time 
the land was to fall into the hands 
of a group of clever, unscrupulous 
politicians (in the American sense 
of that word), who in the course of . 
ten years of unbridled misrule, of 
gagging the expression of public 
opinion, of buying and perverting 
the Press, have so managed as to 
bring the land very near the verge 
of ruin. As might be expected, 
this state of things has also found 
its echo in literature, and above 
all in fiction, and novels of recent 
years have come to take the place 
of tracts and treatises as a more 
agreeable and wise manner of in- 
stilling pet theories or current 
ideas. In choosing a batch of 
recent Italian novels for treatment 
in these pages, besides selecting 
some of the most notable, we have 
purposely chosen those that might 
come under the German definition 
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of ‘Tendenz Romane,” because 
these reflect the real life and 
current modes of thought of the 
country. On this account we leave 
aside all mention of D’Annunzio 
and his followers, though D’Annun- 
zio is, after Carducci, perhaps the 
greatest literary genius contemp- 
orary Italy can boast. Moreover, 
he handles a form of art which is 
miscalled “new literature,” but 
whose chief characteristics are 
mould and decay, 7 

The dominant note of all these 
new novels that reflect the life 
and sentiments of living Italy 
may be said to be that of an acute 
struggle for existence, in which 
the weakest, the least astute, and 
least unscrupulous go to the wall. 
Matilde Serao, that clever-witted 
woman, who after her first suc- 
cesses has thrown herself almost 
wholly into journalism, was quick 
to note an altered temper in 
the times, and published a novel 
called ‘La Conquista di Roma,’ 
which, though not one of the 
strongest works of that gifted 
writer, yet reflects very admir- 
ably the invading tendency of 
Italian political life to treat mem- 
bership of the Chamber merely 
as a mode of personal advance- 
ment, in which patriotism and the 
weal of the land play no part. It 
still better exemplifies another 
dominant trait,—common perhaps 
to all Southern peoples—a great, 
and in this case disastrous, influ- 
ence of women upon men, women 
regarded solely as instruments of 
love, not as elevating companions, 
helpmates, and co-workers: the 
stronger sex in these countries too 
often proves itself the weaker. 
The protagonist of this novel 
comes to Rome with the convic- 
tion that he will conquer it by 
his talents, and instead is con- 
quered by its social life, and re- 
turns home as vanquished, not as 





victor. The story, like another 
one we shall deal with, depicts 
political life through the adven- 
tures of a provincial deputy who 
finds himself transferred from his 
distant home to the hurrying rush 
of modern Rome. We are first 
introduced to the hero as a pas- 
senger in the train which igs 
bringing him up from his South- 
ern constituency to his duties in 
Rome as newly elected member 
of the Chamber. He cannot 
sleep, he is too excited; he is 
for ever touching and feeling, as 
though it were an amulet, the 
little gold medal which hangs 
from his watch-chain, and is 
marked ‘ XIV. Legislature Fran- 
cesco Sangiorgio.” This medal is 
accorded to all Italian deputies as 
a species of badge which permits 
them to be easily recognised. 
Sangiorgio has availed himself of 
the privilege which pertains to 
all deputies and senators, not 
only of travelling free on all the 
lines of the kingdom, but of re- 
serving a whole compartment for 
themselves; which fact accounts 
for the manner ordinary travellers 
are squeezed on Italian railways 
while there are numbers of car- 
riages in the train containing one 
solitary man. Sangiorgio in his 
new pride of office could not resist 
the temptation to so distinguish 
himself in the eyes of his electors, 
and he held, too, that this soli- 
tude would leave him free to 
dwell on his own thoughts — 
thoughts that were all of Rome. 
He had never been to Rome; 
all his ideas of the great metro- 
polis were grandiose, vague, in- 
definite. 


“ Beneath the icy mask of this grave 
Southerner there burned the flame of 
an imagination given over to solitary 
and egotistic contemplation. Oh, he 
felt Rome, he saw her like a gigantic 
shade in human form extending to 
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him her maternal arms, ready to clasp 
him to her breast in a potent embrace, 
such as Earth gave to Antzeus, whence 
he issued restrengthened. He seemed 
to hear through the night air the 
irresistible softness of a female voice 
speaking his name, which caused him 
ashiver of voluptuous delight. The 
city awaited him as though he were a 
distant and beloved son; she mag- 
netised him with the deep longing of 
the mother who desires her child. ... 
In the depth of his consciousness there 
lay hidden a distrust of others, an 
abounding self-esteem, a constant and 
sometimes pernicious reserve, a per- 
petual search after a cold exterior 
while his soul burned within, a pro- 
found contempt for all human power 
outside of ambition, a great discrep- 
ancy between desire and reality, secret, 
but none the less potent, a consequent 
delusion, a love of success, of success 
only, nothing but success. ... At 
times the sense of utter weakness 
came over him, he felt a contemptible, 
limited being. He felt unfit for Rome. 
He must go through a course of pen- 
ance and purification to be worthy 
of this priestess, this mother, this 
mistress. Rome demands expiation 
and sacrifice, demands a pure heart 
and an iron will.” 


When Rome was reached at 
last after these and other medi- 
tations there was disappointment 
in store for our young deputy; no 
one noticed either him or his medal 
as he descended from the train. 
He was but a unit in the crowd. 
All the officials were busy with 
a group of gentlemen in tall 
hats and evening dress who had 
come to meet a grave, pale, grey- 
haired man and a tall, slender, 
elegant woman, to whom they 
offered a bouquet of flowers. 
“His Excellency,” murmured the 
crowd, Sangiorgio followed the 
group that accompanied the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, whom he was 
to meet again soon, and who was 
to have great influence on his life. 
He found Rome damp, dull, and 
but half-awake in this early morn- 
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ing hour, and not at all impressive 
as he had dreamed. nd little 
wonder; for around the railway- 
station at Rome, thanks to modern 
improvements, that which was once 
a poetic spot has been converted 
into a grey and featureless Parisian 
suburb. Sangiorgio felt the cold 
at his heart. He knew not what 
to do with himself; for the real 
sights and beauties of Rome he 
had no comprehension; so he 
haunted Montecitorio, the meet- 
ing-house of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, where the deputies were 
not to assemble for another week. 
He looked around him for the 
well-known men of whom he had 
heard, Sella, Crispi: he found 
them not. He found only a social- 
ist, who was always writing, an old 
man always asleep, and a studious 
deputy who spent his time in the 
library. 

One day Sangiorgio did not go 
to Montecitorio; he went to see 
Rome. He judged the facade of 
St Peter’s small and low; he roamed 
about the vast church unimpressed 
and bored. He went to the Colos- 
seum and found it deserted save 
for a pair of lovers. Sangiorgio 
despised lovers. He gave up sight- 
seeing in disgust. Ambition was 
all he cared for. The opening day 
at last drew near. Here occurs 
an amusing description of a glove- 
shop where it is customary for all 
the provincial deputies to go to 
provide themselves with gloves and 
cravats for the occasion. Every- 
body talks about his own affairs, 
as Italians are apt to do, and a flow 
of petty gossip pervades the little 
shop, to which Sangiorgio also has 
resorted to get the needful outfit 
for the opening day, when all 
appear in evening dress though 
the ceremony takes place by day. 
The description of this opening is 
picturesque and graphic; Matilde 
Serao has few rivals in this style 
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of writing. Many well-known 
names are introduced :— 


“The whole chamber looked like 
some great sacred enclosure which 
annihilates the individual, an en- 
closure which dominated the intelli- 
gence, the will, the character, where 
to be some one it requires a profound, 
fervid, mystic ardour, or else that 
audacity of sacrilege which over- 
throws the altar. The altar seemed 
adumbrated by the royal canopy, it 
seemed as though boundless power 
were hidden there. . . . The King, 
an eminently military figure,—thin, 
straight, robust, holding in his hand 
the manuscript of his speech,—looked 
like one of those old pictures of 
princes who were generals, with full 
clear eyes and bare face, who grasp 
in their hands the maps of fortifica- 
tions. He read his speech in a rough, 
hoarse voice, making strange breaks 
in his sentences. The queen in her 
tribune listened earnestly, all the 
assembly listened, new and then there 
was applause. Then followed the 
taking of the oaths. The Minister of 
the day was Depretis; Sangiorgio, 
when his turn came, swore in a choked 
voice which could be heard by none.” 


He was now launched on his 
career as deputy, and his next 
step was to seek an apartment. 
He took a dull, ill-furnished lodg- 
ing in a dull, dark street. Visions 
of women had come to trouble his 
head since he came to Rome, and 
he purposely chose a house where 
there were none. He preferred 
the company of men, the life of 
politics and ambition. He made 
acquaintances : one of them, Gius- 
tini, drawn, it is said, from Fer- 
dinando Martini, is very clever, 
sarcastic, and cynical. Giustini 
initiates Sangiorgio into the back- 
stairs secrets of public life; he 
rubs the bloom off many of San- 
giorgio’s illusions, Thus, speaking 
of popular demonstrations, Gius- 
tini says that to believe in demon- 
strations like the one they are 
now witnessing one must be either 
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twenty or sixty, either a child or 
a dotard. He rails at Parliament 
as a mass of chatterboxes, He, 
Giustini, feels that Sangiorgio hag 
power in him, and talks to him as 
one who is worth attention. The 
above conversation takes place on 
the Pincio, and Giustini points out 
to the provincial the ladies return- 
ing from the promenade. Among 
them is the lady of the railway. 
station. This lady, says Giustini, 
is virtuous, but whether from cal- 
culation, from hypocrisy, or from 
coldness of temperament, who shall 
say. Her name is Angelica; sheis 
the wife of Don Silvio Vargas, the 
Minister of Fine Arts. There comes 
by another woman, who asks Gius- 
tini to present Sangiorgio to her; 
she is Countess Elena Fiammenti, 
She asks the new deputy to her 
house, and tells him he may smoke 
there, that she sings well, and that 
he will find no other woman. The 
splendid view of Rome that the 
Pincio hill presents gives Giustini 
an occasion to sum up for the new- 
comer’s benefit his views concern- 
ing the modern aspect of the 
Eternal City. He begins with 
the Vatican that faces them, with 
its cupola of St Peter’s and its 
huge, many-chambered dwelling- 


house; he launches out in a 
tirade on the theme of the 
Papacy :— 


“That is the Vatican: the Pope 
lives in there; he is seventy, he is 
frail, he suffers, death has his hand 
on him; what matters ?, He is strong. 
I do not believe in God, Onorevole, 
but he has on his side the unhappy, 
the foolish, the humble, the young, 
the women, those women who trans- 
mit from mother to daughter, not re- 
ligion, perhaps, but cultus. Do you 
think they sleep down there by the 
river bank, in that great place where 
Michelangelo painted? This is the 
Vatican, a whole colossal idea, that is 
served by, from which spreads out, 
a population of cardinals, bishops, 
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riests, monks, nuns, seminarists, 
clerks,—and they not only pray, offi- 
’ ciate, and sing, but they are in the 
houses, they penetrate into the fami- 
lies, they teach in the schools, they 
love, hate, enjoy, live for themselves 
and their own interests, for the Church 
and for the Pope. Who can measure 
their strength or the extent of their 

wer? Ido not speak of faith, nor 
do I wish to glorify religion. That 
strange child’s tale has done its work, 
but the human interest lives and mul- 
tiplies. We pass side by side of this 
great ferment and are not aware of 
it. We live near a great mystery 
which is agitating in the dark and 
are not cognisant of its existence. .. . 
And that great, seething caldron of 
Montecitorio, which we cannot see 
from here because it is suffocated 
amid the houses while we suffocate in 
it, what is it but a papier-maché oven 
where all sorts of things and people 
are baked into fever-heat, where men 
are cooked like dry beans, burnt up 
by limitless desire, consumed by the 
emptiness of their own ideals? As to 
the impiegati” (officials—barbarians 
Giustini calls them ; they are nearly 
all Piedmontese, and in Italy the 
South despises the North, as the North 
in its turn gibes at the South), “ who 
live their poor hard lives and despise 
Rome because they do not understand 
it, who are themselves happy in their 
houses and abuse the Government, 
their servants, Rome, the butcher, 
like miserable obtuse barbarians as 
they are, what of them? And the 
Romans, the real Romans, of the 
Rione Monti and the Rione Trevi, 
who put the adjective ‘Romano’ 
after their names as a title of nobil- 
ity, who eat gnocchi on Thursday, 
tripe on Saturday, and lamb always, 
who love white wine and the fire- 
works at Castel Sant’ Angelo, who 
boast of the acgua marcia and placidly 
allow the black-beetles to overrun 
their old houses, these sceptical, sharp, 
indifferent Romans who make excel- 
lent husbands and affectionate lovers, 
they are not sleeping. . . . All these 
make up a whole so complicated, a 
machine so delicate in its working, 
that the thought of it terrifies him as 
though it were an infernal machine.” 


This Rome, Giustini tells San- 
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giorgio, gives herself to none; she 
must be conquered :— 


“*Her strength, her power, her 
altitude is in a virtue almost divine 
—namely, indifference. You struggle, 
ery, howl, burn your house and your 
books, dance at the stake, she takes 
no notice of it all. It is the city to 
which all come, where everything has 
happened ; what does she care about 
you, imperceptible atoms that vanish 
so quickly? She is indifferent, she is 
the great cosmopolitan city, that has 
this character of universality, that 
she knows everything because she 
has seen everything. Indifference, 
imperturbable serenity, a deaf soul, 
the woman who knows not how to love. 
It is the spiritual sirocco, the luke- 
warm and uniform temperature which 
blunts your nerves, weakens your 
will, and causes in you every now 
and then great internal rebellions 
and great despondency. Yet there 
must be some one or something that 
troubles this serenity, that overcomes 
this indifference. There is absolute 
need of some one who will conquer 
Rome ; be it only for ten years, for 
one year, for a month, but conquer 
her, take her, revenge all those who 
have died, all those who have fallen, 
all the weak ones who have touched 
her walls without having been able 
to surmount them. Oh, that one 
must have a heart of bronze, a rigid 
and inflexible will ; he must be young, 
strong, robust, and daring, without 
ties, without weaknesses; he must 
concentrate himself with depth and 
intensity in this sole idea of con- 
quest, Some one must conquer her, 
this superb Rome.’ 

“¢T will,’ said Francesco Sangiorgio.” 


This overweening self-esteem 
of Sangiorgio, which is very 
characteristic of his nationality, 
makes him unable to doubt that 
he, too, cou!d fail where others 
before him have suffered shipwreck. 
For a moment it seems as though 
fortune seconded his ambition; 
chance enables him to make a 
hit with his maiden speech in 
Parliament. His theme was the 
state of the provinces of the South, 
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for which he claimed the just treat- 
ment, the interest they had never 
yet obtained. The Camera was 
excited and touched. Sangiorgio’s 
career had begun. There now 
follows one of the most character- 
istic scenes and bits of word- 
painting in the book, a description 
of that curious locality which 
exists on the ground-floor of the 
Italian Parliament House, where 
collect daily all those who have or 
think they have claims upon the 
various deputies. The scene, to 
those who may have witnessed it 
(as happened once by accident to 
the present writer, who, coming 
to attend a sitting of the Italian 
Parliament, missed the right door), 
is one not easily forgotten, and 
recalls the spectacle that must 
have been witnessed in ancient 
Rome when the clients gathered 
round their patron in the Forum 
and in the street. Indeed there is 
direct hereditary affinity between 
that state of affairs and this :— 


“Every moment the glass door of 
the ground-floor room at No. 9 Via 
della Missione opened to admit an- 
other person. Those who were al- 
ready in the room, seated on the 
benches or standing about, cast hostile 
glances at the new-comer ; with him 
there entered an icy gust of the 
tramontana. The one who hurriedly 
and shiveringly came in went straight 
to the long table which divided the 
ground - floor room in two, took a 
small ticket and wrote on it his own 
name and that of the deputy whom 
he wished to see, and like him there 
were always five or six writing on 
little tickets. On the other side of 
the table, the ushers, in uniform, their 
breasts covered with medals, a tri- 
color band on their arms, with bald 
heads and hoary heads, came and 
went, carrying away those tickets 
five at a time, disappearing through 
a door which, by means of certain 
corridors, gave access to the Aula. 
The man who had sent off his request 
began to walk contentedly up and 
down, or if there was room he took a 
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seat, without impatience, even with a 
certain presumptuous security. The 
sacred door opened and an usher re. 
appeared with a number of tickets jn 
his hand ; all the heads were raised 
and the ears on the alert. 

“* Who asked for the Honourable 
Parodi?’ cried the usher. 

“«T did,’ replied a voice from 
amongst the waiting crowd. 

“* He is not here.’ 

“*Have you looked carefully?’ 
insisted the voice, which belonged to 
an old man with a bottle nose and 
thick and purple lips. 

“¢The Honourable Parodi is not 
here,’ repeated the usher, patiently, 

“*Yet he ought to be here, 
grumbled the other. 

“* Who asked for the Honourable 
Sambucetto ?? 

“¢T did, answered a young man 
with a sallow face and a shabby over- 
coat with the collar turned up. 

“¢ He is here, but he cannot come.’ 

“« Why cannot he come ?’ demanded 
the young man in an insolent tone, 
turning almost livid. 

“* He wrote nothing else, only that 
he cannot come.’ 

“The young man mingled with the 
people who filled the room, but he did 
not go away. He remained there, 
angry, grumbling, with his hat pulled 
down over his eyes, and a look of dis- 
content that was but little promising 
Moreover, the faces of the people who 
walked to and fro impatiently in that 
room or sat on the benches along the 
walls all bore an expression of sad- 
hess, weariness, of repressed suffering. 
It was like the waiting-room of a 
famous doctor, where, coming one 
after another, the invalids congregate, 
awaiting their turns, each gazing round 
with the vague eyes of one who is no 
longer interested in anything, with 
thoughts always directed towards his 
own infirmities. And as in that 
gloomy anteroom, which no one who 
has visited it once either for himself 
or for any one beloved can ever for- 
get, so in this room there were met 
together all the evils which torment 
the poor human frame. . . . Thus in 
that cold room were gathered together 
all the moral miseries of humanity, 
forgetful of everything but their own 
troubles. There was the youth who 
had taught in the elementary schools 
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without having a certificate, now come 
to Rome to find some employment or 
other, and after having wandered 
round for a month in vain, timidly, 
had ended by applying for a situa- 
tion as servant, which had been re- 
fused him because his mien was but 
little servile ; the ex-employé of the 
Banco di Napoli or Banco di Sicilia, 
who was thrown into destitution for 
malpractices twelve years ago under 
the party of the Right, and now 
wished to be reinstated in the pro- 
gressionist party he has always served 
faithfully ; the manufacturer who had 
dabbled in hazardous speculations, 
who had to pay a heavy fine to the 
Treasury because he had not regis- 
tered a contract, and hopes by the 
intervention of the Minister to be 
absolved from paying the required 
compensation ; the widow of a pen- 
sioner, accompanied by a child whim- 
ring with cold, who for ten months 
as been begging for the charge of a 
lottery-office, renouncing her pension ; 
the idler who can do everything and 
is good for nothing, who insists on 
having a position, no matter what it 
may be, on the pretext that because 
in the Chamber and amongst the 
Ministers there are some who are 
such fools, he also ought to have a 
share in the land of plenty. And the 
varieties of needs and necessities are 
infinite. Each one of these people 
has anger in his soul, an unsatisfied 
desire, a lively and tormenting illu- 
sion, a secret care, a bitterness of 
aspiration, a discontent ; and on the 
face there corresponds a spasmodic 
contraction, a tightening of passion- 
ate lips, a dilation of nostrils which 
tremble at the nervous shock, a knit- 
ting of the brows which saddens the 
whole face, a convulsion of the hands 
which are tightly closed in the pockets 
of the overcoat, a melancholy twist in 
the feminine smile that descends from 
delusion to delusion ; and with it all 
a profound concentration, an oblivion 
of all the interests of others, a single 
thought, a fixed idea, for which they 
gaze at and meet and jostle each 
other, while it almost seems as though 
they neither heard nor saw each 
other. The floor of the room is 
dirty, fouled by feet which have 
traversed the mire of the streets, spit 
over by persons suffering from colds. 
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“* Who asked for the Honourable 
Moraldi?’ cried the usher. 

“<«T, answered a loud and imposing 
voice that belonged to a big stout 
man in a red comforter. 

“<«He begs you to wait a little; the 
Minister is just speaking.’ And the 
big man strutted about in his warm 
overcoat, which described a very 
noticeable curve over his paunch. 
Several persons looked at him with 
envy, because his deputy had at least 
asked him to wait, whilst others pre- 
tended to be absent or sent curt 
dry messages to say they could not 
come. . . . The movement continued ; 
those who had received a definite 
refusal remained there a while un- 
decided, with pale faces, glancing at 
the door, scarcely finding the courage 
to go into the cold, then making 
up their minds to leave, with bent 
shoulders, slowly, without turning 
round again. For one who went out 
two or three came in—the room was 
never empty; the ushers came and 
went through that door, which seemed 
like the door of a tabernacle; the 
negative replies rained in. 

“Who wants the Honourable 
Nicotera ?’ 

“¢T do,’ said a tall, thin man with a 
fleshless neck, a face like a skeleton, 
and scanty, discoloured hair. 

“¢He is here, but he begs to ex- 
cuse himself, he cannot come.’ 

“The man of fantastic leanness 
bent himself double like a caterpillar 
over the table, wrote another ticket, 
and gave it to another usher, who 
returned crying— 

“Who asked for the Honourable 
Zanardelli ?’ 

“¢T did,’ answered that sibilant 
little voice. 

“He is here, but the Minister is 
speaking and he cannot come.’ 

“The spectre wrote again, without 
losing patience. But a deputy, more 
compliant than the others, had come 
at the call of the one who wanted 
him, greeting him with a certain 
eager haste and taking him into the 
next room, where the conversations 
between clients and deputies take 
place. In this room were three or 
four ladies, seated in the shadow, 
waiting, with their hands in their 
muffs. The deputy and the client 
walked up and down; the client 
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talked with animation and gesticula- 
tion, and the honourable member 
listened to him with his eyes cast 
down, attentively, nodding his head 
every now and then in token of 
approval. In the first room the 
long waiting had wearied all these 
people. A lassitude physical and moral 
weighed upon them; the new delu- 
sion at the close of the day destroyed 
their strength: some of them leaned 
against the wall; the widow’s child 
had fallen asleep upon her knee, and 
silence reigned. And true miseries 
or false miseries, the desires of idle 
brains or the more fervent wishes 
of industrious souls, necessities into 
which vice had thrown them or un- 
merited misfortunes, inordinate ambi- 
tions, ambitions modest and small, 
fantastic ideas of unstrung nerves, 
the thirst for justice of obstinate mad- 
men, all that secret human trouble 
borne in silence, confused into a 
sense of oppression, of melancholy, 
into a feeling of abandonment, into 
disconsolate regrets for having come 
there again to knock at that door 
which refused to open. Already the 
gas was burning brightly, but it fell 
upon faces discomposed, prostrated, 
immovable as the dead. Three ushers 
came out of the door, one behind the 
other. 

“* Who asked for the Honourable 
Sella ?’ 

“Who asked for the Honourable 
Bomba ?’ 

“*Who asked for the Honourable 
Crispi ?’ 

“¢T, I, I, answered the small voice 
of the skeleton man. 

“¢The Honourable Sella cannot 
leave the Aula.’ 

“¢The Honourable Bomba is busy 
in the Aula.’ 

“*The Honourable Crispi is in the 
Budget Commission.’ 

“Calmly the skeleton being wrote 
another ticket and handed it to an 
usher. 

““ Excuse me,’ observed this one, 
‘we cannot call the Ministers, and 
especially not the President of the 
Council.’ 

““Why not?’ asked the spectre in 
surprise. 

“¢Tt is the rule.’” 


Sangiorgio has got his foot upon 
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the first rung of the ladder of 
success, he has now but to climb 
steadily to reach the top; but 
here, alas! he falls under the per- 
nicious influence of woman. He 
has intrigues first with one married 
woman, the lady of the cowpé, then 
with another, the wife of the Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts,—intrigues of the 
kind so familiar in French and 
Italian novels, and which reflect 
a common custom of the respec- 
tive countries, distract his thoughts 
from public affairs, prevent him 
carrying out an order received to 
write a report on the state of the 
Basilicata, oblige him to fight a 
duel and to have a disagreeable 
scene with the Minister. He has 
involved himself in debts also with 
house decorators and furnishers for 
the luxurious apartment he pre- 
pares for his illicit love; he has 
even borrowed sums from a bank 
in order to help on his amours, 
sums he can scarcely hope to re- 
pay; he is, in short, bankrupt 
actually and morally. He gives 
in his resignation, leaves the 
capital, and returns to his remote 
mountain village, a vanquished 
would-be conqueror. No more 
reserved carriages for him, no 
more first-class. A modest second- 
class compartment of the slow 
train carries him away from the 
scene of his would-be triumphs— 
triumphs that might have been 
real could he have stuck to work, 
could he have resisted the Latin, 
all - devouring, all - blinding pen- 
chant for women and light loves. 
As he left the city behind him, 
“he gazed out of the window and 
beheld Rome, black, great, im- 
mense, upon her seven hills that 
sparkled with light; he withdrew 
his head and lay back in his seat 
like a dead man. For, in truth, 
Rome had conquered him.” 


*‘L’/Onorevole’ (the term corre- 
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sponds to our M.P.) is yet another 
tale of a deputy who not only fails 
in public life, but is also financially 
ruined, thanks to his low and sor- 
did personal ambition. The writer 
of the novel is Signor Achille Biz- 
zoni, an old parliamentary reporter 
on the staff of the ‘Secolo,’ well 
versed in all the intrigues and 
jobberies, the puerile faction 
tactics that are the form of 
politics which absorb too much 
of the time and energy of the 
Italian Parliament. He was also 
one of the newspaper writers, in- 
deed the first, whom the luckless 
General Baratieri banished from 
the camp in Africa, because as 
war correspondent he was sending 
home an inkling of the true state 
of affairs, the suicidal folly of the 
whole campaign, the insufficient 
supplies, the general disorder and 
confusion that pervaded all these 
disastrous war operations. ‘L’On- 
orevole’ is written with much bit- 
terness, and hence, no doubt, with 
some exaggeration ; but it is the 
bitterness an honest man and ac- 
curate observer cannot fail to expe- 
rience when watching how petty 
private aims and goals override 
all the higher duties and consid- 
erations of patriotism,—a patriot- 
ism, alas! such worlds asunder 
from the realm of politics pure 
and simpie, a method that threa- 
tens to undo the noble work, 
threatens seriously to undermine 
the promising edifice reared by 
the patriots and martyrs of the 
Italian Risorgimento. This view 
is synthetised in the mouth of 
an ex-deputy, ex-patriot, Ruggieri, 
a friend of this Onorevole, who 
meets him at the Roman station 
and initiates him into his views 
of the current political life. He 


himself is given over to despair 
and drinking of absinthe, which, 
according to him, is the haschisch 
of the Westerners :— 
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“However, to you, happy man, I 
do not advise such heroic remedies, 
They are of no use except for us 
veterans of a generation of diseased 
sentimentalism, sons of a century that 
commenced in 1859 and ended in 
1870. Your twenty years save you at 
least from our moral changes of for- 
tune. You are practical ; we were 
nothing but dreamers.” 


If the book is in all respects not 
of first-class merit,—and it is as 
a tale pure and simple that it 
is weakest,—it is significant and 
symptomatic of current tendencies, 
and as such deserves notice. It 
also forms interesting reading on 
account of the lucidity with which 
incidents and situationsareevolved. 
The hero, Giuliano Sicuri, is a 
character of some power, but this 
mental power is not balanced on 
the moral side. He is frankly a 
striver, to whom the world is an 
oyster, which he intends to open, 
not with his sword but with his 
talents :— 


“Young, rich, attractive—armed, 
moreover, with the title of Count, 
which is no drawback in democratic 
surroundings—with sufficient spirit to 
defend himself brilliantly in society, 
but not sufficient ability and character 
to dare take flight by himself into 
the higher spheres.” 


It was not, therefore, owing to 
his own merits that Sicuri was 
returned for Parliament. The 
Government of the moment found 
itself in need of votes, and the sub- 
prefect of the little town in which 
Giuliano lived happily and peace- 
fully with his wife and child had 
been ordered to find a pliable can- 
didate to oppose to the strenuous 
Radical who seemed likely to carry 
all before him. Bribes and pro- 
mises to build some needful river 
dams and bridges, the foundation 
of a newspaper to advocate the 
cause of the new candidate, soon 
did their required work. Sicuri 
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goes up to Rome a deputy, and, 
like Sangiorgio, he exults in the 
luxury of his free journey and 
reserved first-class carriage, and 
indulges in dreams of Rome and 
all he will achieve. Sicuri has 
been laden with letters of intro- 
duction by the sub-prefect, a char- 
acter who well represents those 
plague-spots of bureaucratic coun- 
tries, the prefect and his subor- 
dinates, manipulators of elections 
and veritable drags upon all honest 
and spontaneous national political 
existence. A certain number of 
these letters are to newspaper 
editors, and to their offices Sicuri 
repairs almost immediately after 
his arrival. The organ of his own 
party, if party he can be said to 
have, is of course first visited. The 
editor is a certain Ferretti, whose 
portrait is, we believe, taken from 
life, —a cynic of the first water, 
who soon dashes many of Sicuri’s 
illusions. Ferretti brazenly tells 
his visitor that the support of the 
‘Ordine’ costs money, but that 
for the moment a small sum, say 
10,000 francs, will suffice. There 
is a danger that Sicuri’s election, 
more than commonly irregular, will 
be protested ; this requires effort 
on the part of the Press. 


“On the other hand, I will answer 
for its validity. The Giunta,! chosen 
by the majority, is always subject to 
the Government. And I am the 
Government! It is a great institu- 
tion, the newspaper ‘L’Ordine.” The 
counsellors of the Crown change and 
pass away, but I with my newspaper 
remain. . . . I hold with being frank 
—frank, sincere, to the point of bru- 
tality ; therefore you will not be sur- 
prised, Count, if I begin where others 
would finish. Three elements are 
necessary to assure victory—money, 
money, money ! ‘L’Ordine’ is 
not a paper with a large circulation. 
I am not the editor, I am a journalist ; 
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the paper is not an end, it isa means, 
It costs a fortune. ... ‘L’Ordine’ ig 
a lawyer ; clients are those who seek 
its protection. The requital for being 
just must not be measured only by 
the importance of the cause nor by 
the length of the client’s purse.” 


A further damper to Sicuri’s 
hopes and aims were the conversa- 
tions of his friend Ruggieri, who 
had abandoned political life rather 
than vote against his convictions, 
He points out to his younger friend 
how he and his ideas are fossils, 
survivals destined to disappear,— 


“Conceived during the thunder of 
the artillery, but growing up when 
the enthusiasm was calming down, 
when, a fatherland reconquered, the 
wise men prepared to devour it, when 
the young men, believing the work of 
redemption to be complete, looked 
upon politics as a means of furthering 
their career, a new career in itself, 
sole preoccupation of the new genera- 
tion, sole aim. The flame of sacrifice 
has been extinguished with the delu- 
sions of 1866, and with the facile 
triumphs of the Porta Pia. The one 
was truly the man of the past; the 
other, educated in the positive school, 
would have been of his time if nature 
had only made him better constituted 
for the struggle ; he was incapacitate 
for the struggle by his yielding dis- 
position, by the feminine delicacy of 
his instincts.” 


Ruggieri exposes his views, which 
are, of course, those of the author 
and of a large section of the Italian 
people, yet more fully when lunch- 
ing with Sicuri at the Belvedere on 
Monte Mario, whence so grand a 
view of Rome is obtained :— 


“Rome at their feet, three thousand 
years of the history of humanity. 
Rome, great not only by its antique 
glories, but by that which it always 
is. Not Rome the village, seat of a 
transitory dynasty, of an anomalous 
Government, the third Rome, encum- 
bered by the ruins of recent building 





1 Committee to investigate the legality of elections, chosen from out of members 
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and bank crises, material, moral, and 

litical ruins, the Rome of the Popes, 
the capital of Catholicism, almost as 
immense as the secular world. Roma 
Cosmopolis ! The Rome of the Vati- 
can and the Propaganda Fide, the 
Rome of believers, the Holy City of 

ilgrims, the Urbs from whence an 
old man hurled indisputable dogmas 
and created saints, new divinities 
adored by the greater part of hu- 
manity. Rome which survived By- 
zantium, the Rome of the Papacy, 
still more vigorous because of the 
voluntary imprisonment of its pon- 
tiffs. 

“No, no, my dear fellow,’ replied 
Ruggieri to the optimistic objections 
of Giuliano. ‘The occupation of Rome, 
prior to the coming into power of a 
federal democracy, was a misfortune, 
a necessary error, inevitable, fatal, but 
an error. To attempt to resuscitate 
the Roman spirit and to equalise it,’ 
he said, pointing to the colossal un- 
finished monument to Victor Emman- 
uel dominating the Campidoglio from 
Ara Ceeli, ‘is madness. The Roman 
spirit died with the last of the Tri- 
bunes, Cola da Rienzi, sublime vision- 
ary ; the last Quirites have stoned the 
Roman spirit. . . . Bibliopolis, the 
imaginary city of Charles Nodier, was 
destroyed by ants. The new Romes, 
which after an interval of many cen- 
turies are being reconstructed, are 
nothing but the demolition of the 
antique, of the great Rome. Do you 
see it, do you see it down there, the 
black ruin? . . . The amphitheatre 
of Flavio, cemented by the blood of 
thousands of Christian martyrs, the 
nihilists of Imperial Rome ; well then, 
excavated by eighty generations, by a 
hundred revolutions, condemned to be 
a rubbish-heap, a fortress dismantled 
and sacked by barbarians, ruined by 
the lead of medieval artillery, for ages 
a quarry of travertine stone, but more 
solid and imposing than the Vatican 
and St Peter’s together, the imper- 
ishable skeleton of antique Rome ; 
imperishable, but a skeleton. 

What shall we say now of Piedmon- 
tese art, which, to the chefs-d'euvre 
of Bramante and Michelangelo, to 
the Cancelleria and Farnese Palaces, 
in order to affirm the Savoy intangi- 
bility in Rome, opposes the Palace 
of Finance and reconstructs, spoiling 
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and building upon the precious ruins, 
new ruins upon the antique, the third 
Rome, with copies of the architecture 
of Monte Carlo or Aix-les-Bains?.. . 
No! Antique Rome was too great, 
the Rome of the Popes was too 
grandiose for the Court of Turin to 
inherit.’ 

“<«The Court! The Court of Turin, 
and Italy enters Rome by the breach 
in the Porta Pia !’ exclaimed Giuliano, 
impatiently. 

“<“T grant it. Butdo you think that 
the new little populace can rival the 
crushing memories? Italy in Rome 
is like Gautier’s Capitaine Fracassa 
in the castle destroyed by his an- 
cestors. And then, too many ruins 
to demolish in our turn—thousands 
of years old they are, too, as solid as 
the travertine of the Colosseum, ruins, 
obstacles of which new Italy takes 
no account. How many milliards of 
ants, how many centuries, are needed 
to destroy the entire world ?’” 


Sicuri is puzzled. It seems to 
him that his friend, the arch-Lib- 
eral, is defending the Church. He 
replies :— 


“*T have not changed my prin- 
ciples, I have only lost many illu- 
sions. The Church is no more eternal 
than any other human _ institution, 
but ductile, malleable as wax, and 
has the faculty of transforming itself 
according to the exigencies of the 
time. The future belongs to de- 
mocracy ; well, the Church precedes 
social revolution and speaks the social- 
istic word. While he had to protect 
the temporal power, materially feeble, 
the Viceroy of God was the humble 
servant of monarchs ; to-day it is the 
sovereigns who invoke his support. 
The moderate republic in France owes 
in a great measure its last electoral 
victory to him. . The day on 
which, in Italy, the Church will wish 
decidedly to take part in the political 
struggle, the Parliament will be half- 
composed of Clericals. It will not be 
of much use to them, however, for a 
reaction will be inevitable. It is bet- 
ter to undermine our political institu- 
tions slowly, leaving the errors and 
the sins of official Italy to do the rest.’ 

“You believe, then, that Rome will 
return to the Pontiffs ?’ 
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“¢ And who told you that? Do you 
believe there are three fools in the 
Vatican who seriously desire a re- 
establishment of temporal power? 
Think about it. The railways, the 
telegraphs, telephones, journalism, an 
army of mercenaries with all the 
terrible and ruinous progress of the 
new armies, of new military arrange- 
ments, rules as to hygiene and prosti- 
tution, anarchism to fight. It would 
be suicide. Rome would become a 
laughing-stock, as it has been already, 
before 1870, when in the midst of 
civilised Europe was seen, as at Con- 
stantinople, vagabond dogs feeding on 
the refuse deposited by the inhabi- 
tants in front of their doors in wait 
for the scavengers to take it to Tes- 
taccio or to throw it on the public 
rubbish-heaps, which, to the honour 
and glory of the theocracy, adorned 
the streets of the Eternal City, streets 
distinguished by the names of heroes 
and Cresars, of Popes more or less 
glorious, of Catholic dogmas, of saints, 
and even of the Holy Trinity. The 
temporal Power is indeed dead, like 
the medieval communes, like the 
Italian republics, once so flourishing 
and glorious. We might just as well 
try to bring about a return to feudal- 
ism in France. ... And two kings 
in Rome are incompatible. If Con- 
stantine abandoned the banks of the 
Tiber for those of the Bosphorus, it 
was because it had become impossible 
for him to live together with the 
Bishop of Rome. ... I repeat, the 
struggle of Italy against the Papacy 
is unequal ; we are at a disadvantage 
in Rome, and the disintegration of 
our institutions is in great part due to 
the presence in Rome of two incom- 
patible sovereigns. We have im- 
proved the atmosphere with the Tiber 
works, with the draining of the Agro 
Romano, with new unfortunate edi- 
fices ; but papal Rome is deleterious 
to all secular Powers. Papal Rome 
murders Italy. Malaria poisons us. 
The Papacy can perhaps be reconciled 
to Italy ; but to the dynasty, while 
the Savoy cross still waves over the 
apostolic palace of the Quirinal, it is 
impossible. The non possumus of Pius 
IX. is of granite.’” 


Sicuri fancies that Ruggieri 
would relinquish Rome, but this is 
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by no means his idea, he wishes 
only to see a federal Italy :— 


“¢Cosmopolis is destined for a new 
great mission, inevitably the moral 
capital of the future, of the inevitable 
Latin Confederation. Give me a 
federal Italy, such as now, after go 
many delusions, enlightened states- 
men dream of and desire, and the 
free city of Rome will no longer be 
an obstacle and a peril’... 

““* How, you, a Garibaldian who 
fought at Mentana, crying Rome or 
death ! to talk like this?’ 

“Ts there such inconsistency be- 
tween what I did and what I say now? 
Will Rome cease perhaps to be the 
Rome dreamt of by Garibaldi merely 
because the federal Parliament will 
sit once more in the Palazzo della 
Signoria at Florence instead of at 
Montecitorio? Will Rome, as the 
seat of great federal controls, council 
of State, court of counts, of cassation, 
be less Italian? Will the Roman 
university be less frequented and the 
civil Power be less strong when no 
longer hampered by hybrid conces- 
sions, like the Law of Guarantees, 
one-sided contracts, unrecognised by 
the Papacy, but laws for us who, 
wishing to impose, have been imposed 
upon? Will the feeling of pride and 
affection of the whole of Italy for the 
great common mother be less fervid 
only because we shall have twenty 
thousand bureaucrats less in Rome, 
and the bishops of Rome will no 
longer be able to pretend they are 
prisoners? Has New York any less 
influence in the North of the United 
States because the Parliament and 
the officials sit at Washington ? When 
Thiers took the Chamber to Versailles 
did Paris cease to be Paris? Shall I 
tell you a paradox?’ added Hector, 
after a short pause. ‘Perhaps we 
might not have the courage to pro- 
claim it publicly, but truths are 
truths, even if we don’t want to 
hear them.’ And lowering his voice, 
as though half-afraid of being over- 
heard by an invisible third person, 
he said, ‘I am afraid that Rome will 
cease to be Rome the day the Pope 
leaves it. . . . The whole civilised 
world goes through Rome. Who cares 
for the Quirinal? The great attrac- 
tion is the cupola of St Peter’s, the 
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extinguisher, and during the year the 
Pope has blessed more visitors than 
the monarchs of the Triple Alliance 
have passed soldiers in review. Re- 
move the Pope, and after many liqui- 
dations we may close the antiquity- 
shop that remains. . . . Such disad- 
vantages, such incompatibility are in 

eat measure the origins of the moral 
and material disintegration which is 
communicated by the public admin- 
istrations of the capital, or rather 
radiates from them, if the word is 
not out of place, over all Italy. 
It is a malaria! And now that, as 
was my duty, I have introduced you 
to the old grandmother, whose guest 
you are and will be in your capacity 
of legislator, let us go down by the 
Via Trionfale and cross the Tiber, 
more copious of water than the 
Rubicon, but troubled waters,— 
troubled like the two policies of the 
two courts, all fishers in troubled 
waters.’ ” 


This very remarkable conver- 
sation, unfortunately too long to 
quote entire, sums up the whole 
programme that has many follow- 
ers in contemporary Italy, and 
whose adherents have been in- 
creased by the mistakes, not to 
say crimes, committed by the 
Crispi Governments and their ilk. 
In one of the first letters Sicuri 
writes to his wife he paints for 
her benefit a lurid picture of Mon- 
tecitorio as he beholds it, reeking 
with official jobbery, and dilates 
upon the low estimation in which 
the position of deputy is held in 
Rome: the term Onorevole is 
deemed but base coin in the me- 
tropolis. The position of deputy 
is entered on, with a few excep- 
tions, not so much for the sake of 
the fatherland as to foster per- 
sonal aims and ends, and Sicuri 
actually avers that there are dep- 
uties so poor and mean that they 
carry away the candle-ends to 
furnish themselves with light in 
their miserable lodgings ; deputies 
who travel backwards and for- 
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wards in the train by night to 
save paying for an apartment ; 
he repeats what Ruggieri has told 
him of purses suspiciously lost in 
the Chamber; pictures which have 
mysteriously vanished from galler- 
ies held in trust by committees 
formed of deputies ; of poor mem- 
bers grown rich by the spoils 
of charitable institutions; of na- 
tional collections for calamities 
that have never found their way 
into the destined pockets; of the 
strangest communications written 
upon Government paper. Pov- 
erty, the only evil really dreaded 
in this present day, bribes them, 
tries them, wears them out. In 
short, Sicuri’s letter is a severe 
indictment of his colleagues and 
their methods. 

*Montecitorio, says Ruggieri, 
is a very good club; the only 
drawback is, you can black-ball 
no one—you must take the mem- 
bers as they come.” 

But he says nothing of his own 
actions, not less ignoble,—of the 
bribe paid to Ferretti. 

The story now goes on to bring 
before the reader’s eyes some not 
very savoury backstair scenes of 
public life, among them the slan- 
dering of Sicuri’s wife in order to 
involve him in a duel and dis- 
credit him with his own party. 
All this has been put in motion 
by the sub-prefect, who has his 
private ends to serve, thus on the 
one hand aiding and on the other 
hindering his momentary protégé. 
This Cerasi, who plays with his 
victim to the end, like a cat with 
a mouse, is a strongly drawn type, 
a true arid-souled bureaucrat, 
a hard sharp human being, devoid 
of all kinds of emotions. The 
matter concerning his wife ad- 
justed, Sicuri gets thrown more 
and more into the seething whirl- 
pool of public life. The validity 
of his election is soon contested ; 
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bribery and every species of cor- 
ruption is too openly proved. 
Ferretti points out to him how 
this can be validated nevertheless, 
but this can only be done by em- 
ploying more of the same methods 
for misleading public opinion 
through the Press, all of which 
must be paid for in clinking coin. 
In this way every day the de- 
mands on Sicuri’s purse grow 
heavier, and though he is fairly 
rich, still his means can barely 
meet these demands. He has to 
have recourse to bills and money- 
lenders, and what with this and 
the scandal circulated concerning 
his family, he begins to feel dimly 
that the ancestral honour of the 
Sicuris has been lacerated and has 
lost some of its century-old re- 
spectability. However, he con- 
soles himself with the thought 
that calumnies pass, but the mem- 
bership remains. He grows also 
daily more enlightened as to 
many manifestations of public 
life that had puzzled him. Thus 
a deputy makes for his benefit a 
rapid survey of Italian political 
affairs, amid which occurs this 
passage, which may interest many 
persons out of Italy who, per- 
haps, scarcely realise how emi- 
nently democratic is the land, and 
how it has aw fond remained faith- 
ful to the hopes and desires of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi :— 


“¢Ttaly, beyond all doubt,’ con- 
tinued the Onorevole Lastri, ‘is emi- 
nently democratic. The monarchists 
are monarchists for pure love of the 
statu quo, not by conviction—for fear 
of the unknown. The upholders of 
the dynasty, excepting the high bu- 
reaucracy and the military officials, 
are no longer found anywhere but in 
Piedmont, and there they must be 
sought for. The great majority, 
therefore, is democratic or clerical. 
Clericalism, the natural enemy of 
institutions, tends towards becoming 
democratic with the policy of Leo 
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XIII. But the Clericals, properly so 
called, do not vote by order of the 
Pontiff ; not for fear of defeat, but 
for dread of victory. Victorious, 
they might provoke a reaction. Then 
there would be conflicts—perhaps a 
civil war, perhaps even the downfall 
of this new Italy, so necessary for the 
Papacy, in order to be able to repre- 
sent itself to foreign countries as a 
victim and revive the fetishism which 
was dying out, and also to have a 
large country in which it can exist, 
prosper, and act freely. In which 
land, in which monarchy or republic, 
could the Papacy at this time of da 
have greater splendour and liberty ?’” 


Thanks also to Ferretti and 
Cerasi, Sicuri is introduced to the 
salon of a fair Egeria, who holds 
many of the wires of public life, 
and whose house is one of the very 
few where the two conflicting 
Roman aristocracies, the black 
and the white,—that is to say, 
the Clericals and the Savoyards, 
—meet in social intercourse. With 
this lady he soon begins one of the 
usual intrigues, which costs him 
much money as well as much 
time, and distracts him from his 
public and domestic duties. He 
takes to gambling, he even specu- 
lates, in the hope of supplementing 
his finances. In the meantime the 
question of the validity or non- 
validity of his election is still held 
in the balance, and consequently 
he votes ostentatiously on the side 
of the Government, even when he 
really disapproves of its acts, in 
order not to offend those in power. 
He despises himself, he feels he is 
deteriorating, he has been caught 
in the fatal net and can but go 
forward. It is at this moment 
that the cloud-storm of the so- 
called Italian Panamino arises to 
burst over Montecitorio and the 
bewildered and scandalised land, 
and Sicuri is found to be among 
the deputies who have had trans- 
actions of more than dubious char- 
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acter with the Banca Romana, 
here of course called by another 
name. Being fundamentally an 
honest man, and hence less astute, 
Sicuri is used as a scapegoat by 
his equally culpable but more 
cunning colleagues, His only 
sheet-anchor is to pay up ere 
the entire business is officially 
disclosed. Sicuri is in despair: 
he has practically exhausted all 
his resources ; he dare not apply 
to his wife, whom he has be- 
trayed in every way. While he 
is thus perplexed and agitated and 
anxious, a letter from his fair 
friend reaches him, bidding him 
set his mind at ease, that his bills 
have been met, The fact is, this 
lady is very rich, and has paid for 
her lover in order to bind him yet 
more closely to her triumphal car. 
But Sicuri’s honest friend Rug- 
gieri, and his wife, who through 
newspaper innuendoes has got 
wind of the affair, will not allow 
him to sink to such depths. Be- 
tween them they raise the required 
sum, Ruggieri by sacrificing his 
lifelong savings, the Contessa 
Sicuri by selling some of her 
estates, and he is forced by moral 
suasion to repay the Contessa 
Marcelin. He is further per- 
suaded, in order to let the scandal 
go to sleep and to stifle busy 
tongues, in order that time may 
purchase oblivion for his follies, 
to accompany Ruggieri on a long 
voyage to another hemisphere. He 
consents, and is already en route 
for Genoa to embark, when his 
mistress recalls him, and he obeys 
her voice instead of that of duty 
and honour, and hence is lost for 
ever. On hearing the tale, Cerasi, 
the cynic, and throughout the 
Mephisto of this amiable but 
weak-minded Faust, sums up the 
whole situation with the charac- 
teristic comment, ‘“ We wished to 
make a statesman of him, and 
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have only succeeded in making 
a Monsieur Alphonse. Before 
creating a man a deputy I shall 
in future be careful to look at 
the colour of his eyes: those blue 
eyes of his were fatal,—I always 
said so,” 


‘L’Onorevole Paolo Leonforte,’ 
by Enrico Castelnuovo, an able 
though perhaps not a first-class 
writer, is another book of the 
class which shows pretty plainly 
the way the political and social 
wind is now blowing in Italy. 
Paolo Leonforte is one of those 
trimmers, time-servers, and gener- 
ally despicable characters to whom 
well applies the mordant saying of 
Nietzsche, that Man begins where 
the State ends. This hero is a 
self-seeker who has no policy ex- 
cept that which suits his own 
interests for the moment — a 
clever, amiable, unscrupulous ras- 
cal. The heroine—for this book 
has also a heroine, who occupies 
as important a place as the hero— 
is a certain Eleonora Brisaldi, 
Norina, as she is familiarly called, 
a woman no longer in the first 
flush of youth, in easy circum- 
stances, a musical and artistic 
amateur, who lives a thoroughly 
respectable but unconventional 
life, and surrounds herself with 
artistic and literary men. The 
idea of marriage has long been 
banished from her mind, even if it 
ever had much place there; her 
friends, their society gathered 
around her every evening in her 
rooms at Venice, suffice her needs, 
and for female friendship she has 
the affection of her cousin, Emilia 
Volpiano, sister-in-law to an ex- 
aspirer to Norina’s hand. Into 
this group of bons camarades 
enters the Count Leonforte, “a 
dilettante, half - bourgeois, half- 
aristocrat, half - engineer, half- 
speculator, a Stock Exchange 
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being,” as one of Norina’s friends, 
disgusted at this interloper into 
their cosy circle, contemptuously 
describes him. Norina, although 
no longer young or beautiful, 
appears to Leonforte to be a suit- 
able match, and she in turn is 
captivated by him, and after 
putting him to the test by telling 
him she has lost her fortune, which 
he does not believe but feigns not 
to care for, she marries him 
against the advice of all her old 
friends, who rightly mistrust 
Paolo. This mistrust naturally 
brings about a breach, and Norina, 
removed into a higher social 
sphere, is isolated from all her 
old associations. The friends, 
however, were right. If they 
could but have read Paolo’s 
thoughts after his acceptance ! 
Thus ran the rede: “ Henceforth 
the future was his. Yet a short 
while and he would be rich, and 
with riches one can aspire to 
everything. It is true he must 
swallow the pill of this ugly and 
mature wife, but when it was a 
question of rising it did not matter 
that the stairway should be beauti- 
ful; it sufficed that it should be 
solid.” In short, Paolo had mar- 
ried Norina to help his ambition, 
while she, poor soul, had married 
him for love, or, rather, for 
passion. Soon, all too soon, the 
glamour vanishes, and Norina re- 
cognises that she is not happy. 
For one thing, her husband is 
still young and handsome, while 
she is neither, despite the pains 
she takes with her toilet. Paolo 
soon sets up an official friend, the 
Marchesa Olimpia Tremonti, a 
picturesque chatterbox who has 
an elderly husband. This Mar- 
chesa is a cynical and up-to-date 
young lady, who affects a great 
liking for Norina, and wants to 
initiate her into society. Norina, 


who au fond is a real grande dame, 
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does not care for society — she 
cares only for her husband, who 
unhappily does not care for her, 
The sketches of frivolous Venetian 
society in the early chapters of 
the book are drawn with a mas- 
ter’s hand; the modern adoration 
of wealth is sharply satirised, 
Olimpia and Paolo have a retreat 
where they meet at stated times; 
but though he likes the intrigue, 
Paolo keeps his head, even with 
Olimpia, whom he hopes to mani- 
pulate to his aims. At this time 
Leonforte is agent in Venice for a 
Belgian insurance company. He 
leaves most of the work, however, 
to his clerks—one a Radical, 
Merizzi; one purely Conserva- 
tive, Valeriani. Of course they 
quarrel incessantly. But the 
padrone does not care; he has 
chosen them of opposite views 
on purpose: he wishes by their 
means and without appearing him- 
self to keep himself informed as to 
what is thought and done in the 
two opposite camps of political 
opinions. But an insurance agency 
does not suflice for Leonforte’s 
ambition. He sees that this is a 
lucky moment for floating a com- 
pany, and he plays upon the 
vanity of Olimpia’s weak-minded 
husband, who finds himself in a 
tight place owing to her ex- 
travagance, to induce him to pro- 
pose the establishment of a joint- 
stock bank in North Italy, of 
which Tremonti should be one of 
the paid directors. The idea 
catches on, and the bank is floated 
with much éclat, with many aris- 
tocratic names on the committee 
and a duke as figurehead. The 
next step is for Leonforte to be- 
come a deputy. It is put forward 
that thus he can best help the 
bank. To attain this end he be- 
gins by taking a villa in the coun- 
try, at Sant’ Agnese in Oolle, after 
having cast about in all directions 
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to see where there was a villa 
belonging to some deputy whom 
he could oust, a deputy who must 
be weak and yielding. To acquire 
this villa he causes Merizzi to 
write to the then existing deputy 
of the district, Cesare Corimbo, 
the proprietor of the villa, to sound 
him as to whether he would let it 
for the season. Leonforte knows 
that Corimbo is in financial diffi- 
culties, and hopes by thus obliging 
him to get him in his toils. . This 
Cesare OCorimbo is a patriot of the 
old school, whom Leonforte regards 
as only fit to be shouldered out by 
the new men—by the type, in short, 
to which Leonforte secretly be- 
longs, who regard politics, as an 
old ambassador once said, as an 
“ affaire de chantage, de marchand- 
age, et souvent de brigandage.” 
The villa is too expensive for the 
finances of the Corimbo family, 
crippled as it is by the sacrifices 
voluntarily offered towards the 
making of Italy. Leonforte’s offer 
is made with much delicacy and 
great generosity, and is accepted. 
He and his wife remove to the 
villa for the summer months. 
Norina, who is beginning to under- 
stand her husband’s deep game, is 
told that she must make herself 
agreeable to all the notabilities of 
the district and to all the electors, 
and open house is kept at the 
villa, which is run in a style that 
none can remember since the de- 
parted days of the Corimbo’s 
glory. Oorimbo, to whom, of 
course, Leonforte and his wife are 
especially attentive, has a niece, 
an eccentric child, who after much 
resistance becomes the friend of 
Norina, when she recognises that 
this rich woman is not happy, de- 
spite all appearances to the con- 
trary. Norina, amiable, honest, 
straightforward, is just the person 
to win oyer the electorate, with 
whom she is soon most popular, 
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while Leonforte himself coaxes 
and flatters and cajoles and in- 
directly bribes the whole village, 
including Corimbo, the old deputy 
whom he is fast crowding out of 
his seat in the most amiable man- 
ner imaginable. ‘“Tant pis pour 
lui,” says Leonforte in his inmost 
thoughts, “if he be the weakest.” 


“He had also desired to put him- 
self in connection with the other two 
deputies of the neighbouring con- 
stituencies, and had prudently in- 
formed himself if there were not one 
weaker than Corimbo, for, after all, 
it mattered little to him whether he 
ousted Corimbo or any other deputy. 
But the result of his inquiries had 
shown him that he must not change 
his battle-field. Corimbo’s two com- 
panions were worth very much less 
than he: they were two selfish idlers 
who had never devoted an hour of 
their time nor a drop of their blood 
to their country; but it did not 
matter—they had great possessions, 
a good foundation of connections, and 
were always sure of the support of 
some Minister or other, because, in 
his turn, some Minister or other was 
always sure of their support. There- 
fore, all things considered, our Count 
Paolo was not wrong in directing his 
batteries against the Onorevole Cor- 
imbo. Corimbo was wrong in being 
the weaker of the two... . 

“That year, ever since the reopen- 
ing of Parliament in November, it 
could be seen that the Ministerial 
majority had lessened noticeably. 
The difference made itself felt less in 
the public voting than in the private, 
which meant that many deputies who 
could not yet make up their minds 
to secede openly from the Cabinet 
were conspiring privately to injure 
it. An evil custom of our Chamber, 
a sign of small minds and weak 
characters.” 


Hence there occurred a Minis- 
terial crisis,— 


“ After which the members were 
sent to their homes for the Carnival 
vacation. But only the least ambi- 
tious and the least concerned went 
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away. All those who hoped to ob- 
tain a portfolio or a secretaryship, all 
who were eager to get into the good 
graces of the rulers of the morrow, 
whoever they might be, remained in 
Rome to hatch their plots in the halls 
and corridors of Montecitorio. As 
had been foreseen, the King intrusted 
the task of forming the new Admini- 
stration to the Onorevole Fuscelli, who, 
not without some trouble, composed 
a Cabinet of mosaics which looked 
like a chemist’s draught. So many 
grams of Neapolitans, so many of 
Sicilians, of Umbrians, of the Rom- 
agna, of Tuscans, of Lombard-Vene- 
tians, of Piedmontese. And, besides 
being of the absolute Right, there 
were some of all colours,—the classical 
and romantic Left, the Radical evolu- 
tionary group, right and left Centre, 
partisans of economy and partisans of 
expenses, friends and adversaries of 
the Triple Alliance. With this har- 
lequin’s dress Fuscelli presented him- 
self before the reassembled Chamber 
and found it diffident and hostile, de- 
lighted at the idea of overthrowing a 
second Ministry so soon after the first. 
The Carnival had been crowned with 
a crisis; there could be nothing better 
than a second crisis for dispelling 
somewhat of the Lenten melancholy. 
But the Onorevole Fuscelli, with fine 
craftiness, had taken his precautions. 
The same day that he took office he 
had a decree of dissolution in his 
pocket, and hardly had the Chamber 
given a contrary vote than he simply 
bade it good day, and announced a 
general election.” 


Parliament is dissolved, a general 
election is called for, but it has 
come rather too soon for Leon- 
forte’s plans: he had hoped to act 
more slowly, but since it has come 
Corimbo must be sacrificed; yet 
another year and he would have 
voluntarily retired, according to 
Leonforte’s calculations. His next 
step is to buy the villa, which 
Corimbo is forced most reluctantly 
to sell, and thus he, so to speak, 
buys the seat. A real struggle for 
it there has never been, still Cor- 
imbo, though maimed, is determined 
to fight, and puts up for election, 
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—a forlorn-hope, as all who have 
eyes to see recognise, 


“*¢ Certainly,’ he says, ‘the old oneg 
should make way for the young. | 
understand, but on one condition— 
namely, that the young should have 
given proofs that they think of some- 
thing beyond their own interests, that 
they have character. Character, 
Mairani, is what we of the old school 
place above everything ; character ig 
the abnegation without which, I 
assure you, we should still have the 
Austrians in the land. Or perhaps 
you think your Leonforte has char- 
acter? Look here; I am a fool, but 
perhaps not so great a one as you 
suppose.’ ” 

His sister, his true friends, beg 
him to desist, to resign on the plea 
of age, or of ill-health. 


“He recognised that this was the 
wisest course, and perhaps Corimbo 
would have adopted it. But that ex- 
cessive susceptibility to which Norina 
Leonforte had alluded in her letter, 
that sentiment of amour propre which 
often becomes diseased in those who 
fall from prosperity to low estate, 
spoilt for him all serenity of judgment. 
And who knows but that at bottom, 
notwithstanding his declaration that 
he was fighting for the honour of 
the arms, he was deluding himself as 
to the issue! Who knows that he 
did not hope for a revolt of the 
public conscience against the invading 
humour of that feudatory banker !” 


On the election day the old 
patriot walks into the country 
with his niece, returning just in 
time to meet the partisans of 
Leonforte, who are celebrating his 
victory, one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-three votes against 
four hundred and one, “ Consum- 
matum est,” says the brave old 
fellow, hearing of his defeat, but 
his heart is broken. This election 
has been an exciting one, to which 
Sant’ Agnese was not accustomed, 


“Tn the Communal Hall, where the 
electors were gathered around the 
chair in which the President Quag- 
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lione, red and hoarse, begged with 
yoice and gestures that they would 
not suffocate him, the collecting of the 

ll-tickets began at a quarter to five. 

he first that was _~ and read by 
the secretary bore the name of Cesare 
Corimbo, which was received with a 
murmur of disapproval. But the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
were all for Leonforte, and provoked a 
round of applause. ‘Silence! silence!’ 
said the President. The eighth ticket 
was nothing, because the elector, 
either absent-minded or facetious, 
had voted for both candidates, con- 
fusing the names, Cesare Leonforte 
and Paolo Corimbo. Then another 
ticket for Corimbo, which was followed 
by another, the tenth, for Leonforte. 
And in these proportions they con- 
tinued, seven or eight votes out of ten 
were for Leonforte. The contests, if 
any arose, always resulted to the dis- 
advantage of the failing candidate. 
For Count Paolo they passed as valid 
tickets that were torn and almost 
illegible ; they refused for Corimbo 
some that were evidently for him, and 
which lacked but a letter or the dot 
over an 7 or the loop of an e. Bortolo 
Dogna, the schoolmaster, weighed 
down the scale with his caligraphic 
authority. In the square a curious 
crowd waited for news. Italo Merizzi 
was not there to excite them,—Italo 
Merizzi had gone that afternoon to 
San Basilio ; but the crowd, as usual, 
excited itself. The number of votes 
verified, stated by one or other of the 
electors who issued from the Com- 
munal house, was on all lips. Leon- 
forte 95; Corimbo 26. Later on, 
Leonforte 147; Corimbo 39. Here 
loud acclamations and derisive laugh- 
ter. By degrees the ferment in- 
creased. The numbers alone were 
announced without the names being 
given. There was no need: 203 and 
54; 238 and 68; 281 and 96. It was 
like a lottery won by every one 
present. ‘Now Gigia also will get 
married,’ said Bortolo Schiavi the 
bell-ringer, nudging with his elbow an 
ugly and lame old woman. And the 
chance remark, spoken without convic- 
tion but also without irony, reflected to 
a certain degree the singular state of 
mind of a population which believed 
the Golden Age had arrived. The 


partisans of Corimbo, if there were 
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any amongst the people gathered in 
the square, took good care not to 
throw a discordant note into the 
general joy; the carabineers, who 
had dismounted from their horses, 
walked about quietly between the 
groups, shedding benevolent smiles 
around them. After all, so long as 
there was no disturbance, what did 
Corimbo or Leonforte matter to them ? 
They would have sent the whole Par- 
liament to the devil if they could only 
have whispered two words in the ears 
of the pretty girls they ogled with 
their wicked eyes.” 


Corimbo’s death, which follows 
soon after the elections, is to be 
ascribed greatly to his defeat and 
to all he suffered in consequence. 
His is a well-drawn character, and 
happily for Italy there have been 
many such, though they are nearly 
all gone now. Perhaps those men 
erred for want of perspicacity, 
were blind to the signs of the 
times and what those times re- 
quired of them; but they were 
real patriots, who put principles 
before party, a thing too rarely 
seen since in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, made up of too many Paolo 
Leonfortes. On his death -bed 
Oorimbo reviews his whole politi- 
cal life for his niece’s benefit, 
speaking with enthusiasm of the 
men of his own day. “ Do things 
for money, those men! Ah no, 
no bad act for the sake of money 
then ; but those were other times, 
those were epic times: a people 
cannot continue in that state, and 
when a period of calm and reflec- 
tion supervenes, it is needful to 
change tactics. The means by 
which a nation shakes off the 
yoke which presses it are not the 
same with which it preserves itself 
and progresses,” Meantime Leon- 
forte passes from triumph to tri- 
umph; he has even the unex- 
pected happiness that a son is 
born to him, an event which he 
promptly utilises to further still 
more his ambitious ends. The 
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christening is made the occasion 
of bringing over the Church to 
his side; he has already, thanks 
to his clever steering, conciliated 
the Radicals and the Moderates. 
The Bishop is asked to perform 
the ceremony and to stay at the 
villa, which is filled with guests 
of high degree. For the occasion 
the whole interior is dressed with 
evergreens, the portraits of Victor 
Emmanuel, Humbert, and_ es- 
pecially Garibaldi, being cleverly 
hidden beneath their foliage, 
thus conciliating both parties. 
This manceuvre hides the ob- 
noxious pictures from the priest, 
and the need of decorating the 
place en féte renders it quite nat- 
ural that on this account the 
patriotic emblems should be out 
of sight. Leonforte with his own 
hands attended to this trifling 
yet all-important detail. Among 
other guests are the Tremonti: 
the husband, indeed, is godfather 
to the boy. Leonforte, in order 
to kill two birds with one stone, 
has arranged that at the time of 
the christening a great industrial 
Jféte shall also be held in the vil- 
lage, which is to inaugurate an 
enterprise that promises to be 
most advantageous to the place, 
and of which he is also the ori- 
ginator. These /étes to outward 
appearance are the same old story 
—speeches, ovations, compliments ; 
Leonforte, above all, is eloquent, 
triumphant, carrying away with 
him all his auditors. Meantime 
Norina grows less and less happy ; 
even her child, fondly as she loves 
it, gives her little consolation, for 
it pains her to see that its inno- 
cence is used by the mountebank 
father as an instrument of display 
and duplicity. However, fortun- 


ately he is much away now in 
Rome, and intercourse with the 
Corimbos, whose probity she ad- 
mires more and more, and the re- 
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conciliation with her cousin friend, 
besides her power to help the sad 
and suffering, give her some dis- 
traction. She has an inkling, 
though, that notwithstanding all 
Leonforte’s show and __ bluster, 
matters are not going as well 
with him as would seem, and her 
fears are justified. Leonforte, 
too, foresees the possibility of 
ruin; he has dabbled in too many 
speculations, floated too many 
bubble concerns. To ensure the 
future of his wife and son, and 
thus indirectly his own, he invests 
a large sum in an annuity for 
them, a fact that his friends util- 
ise to prove how the ugly rumours 
already spreading concerning his 
financial condition must be un- 
true, but which, wiser eyes see, 
more probably means the begin- 
ning of the end. Nevertheless 
Leonforte hopes to stave off dis- 
aster, perhaps to avert it alto. 
gether and tide over the bad 
quarter of an hour. A successful 
speech in the Chamber almost 
seems to promise this result. But 
an honest deputy, Santuri, who 
has sworn vengeance against all 
plutocrats and financial adven- 
turers, rises to reply to this speech, 
and confronts Leonforte, and the 
Government that has connived 
with him, with a number of such 
crushing facts that the support of 
the Ministry has for shame’s sake 
to be withdrawn, and Leonforte is 
left stranded high and dry. He 
is ruined financially and_politi- 
cally. There now remains for 
him flight, or trial and probable 
imprisonment. One night, unex- 
pectedly, unannounced, he turns 
up at the villa to say good-bye to 
wife and child and to collect need- 
ful papers and destroy comprom- 
ising ones. There occurs a scene 
between him and Norina, in which 
he tells her some brutal truths, 
and discloses fully his brazen, 
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cynical temperament. She begs 
him to remain, to try and make 

the wrongs he has done, to 
think of his victims, to remember 


his honour. Her just reproaches 
are to him irritating beyond 
bounds :— 


“¢For heaven’s sake do not let us 
entangle ourselves in metaphysics. 
Honour! I know that the strong, 
the rich, and the powerful have al- 
ways sufficient of it. It is the weak 
and the ruined who are asked to 
render an account of this portion of 
their patrimony, perhaps because 
they have no other. The essential 
thing is to be strong, powerful, and 
rich.’ 

“¢Oh, Paolo, what morals !’ 

“¢Rich above all, repeated Leon- 
forte, ‘also in order to do good. Those 
who are ruined die of hunger and let 
others die of hunger. I have done 
good. Many of those who turn 
against me to-day owe everything to 
me. And you, how could you have 
been so charitable if you were not 
rich? Perhaps you would give kind 
words to those who wanted bread ? 
And would your artists have been 
able to work for us if we had been 
poor! I know you will say that part 
of the money which was spent be- 
longed to you,—that you had your 
dowry. But I was the husband, the 
master ; I could have deprived you of 
every centime.’ Norina was silent, 
not persuaded, certainly, by these 
assertions, but deeply struck by the 
truth they contained. And she re- 
flected that henceforth she would be 
deprived of one of the few joys of 
her life, that of succouring the needy. 
‘Money, my dear,’ continued Leon- 
forte, coming to her side and patting 
her shoulder, ‘is the great motive 
power. I said it aloud in the Cham- 
ber. And they hung upon my lips, 
they of the Right, of the Left, of the 
Centre, as though they heard the 
clink of coin and the rustle of bank- 
notes. There was a moment when 
Theld them all in my hand. What 
a triumph was in preparation !’” 


This is their last conversation ; 
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an hour later he had left the house, 
bound whither he either knew not 
or would not tell, and Norina is 
left alone with her child, with a 
sufficient income forced on her, 
which she regards as unlawfully 
acquired, and with which she will 
deem it her duty to make all the 
reparation in her power. Thus 
ends this sad but able novel. 

As readers must perceive, con- 
temporary Italian views of their 
own political men and methods, as 
depicted by their own writers, are 
neither hopeful nor noble, and fur- 
nish no worthy outcome of the 
efforts and sacrifices made but so 
recently on Italy’s behalf by the 
men of a generation that has not 
even yet died out. And already 
their traditions and aims seem 
dead! There appears to be a 
moral abyss between fathers and 
sons. Certainly neither the pre- 
sent situation nor the outlook is 
cheerful. We have purposely re- 
frained from much comment, and 
have allowed the Italians to speak 
for themselves: the dark picture 
therefore proceeds from no foreign 
bias or misconception of men and 
events. Here is undoubtedly 
food for mournful consideration. 
Still, nations resemble individuals. 
Italy’s successes were too sudden 
and vast, her head was turned, 
she grew conceited, and overesti- 
mated her strength. She is now 
reaping the results of precipi- 
tation. With the consequent 
suffering has come reflection — 
these novels prove it—and re- 
flection must ultimately reawaken 
her innate good sense, and she will 
return to the right path, so unfor- 
tunately abandoned. The present 
phase must be a passing one ; so all 
Europe hopes and believes. The 
hour ere dawn is darkest. May this 
be Italy’s pre-daylight moment. 
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FATHER JEROME VAUGHAN. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


DeatH has recently taken from 
amongst us one of the most re- 
markable ecciesiastics of modern 
times in the person of Father 
Jerome Vaughan, who closed a 
career of many vicissitudes at 
Chorlton Priory, near Manchester, 
a few weeks ago. When Father 
Vaughan’s life comes to be fully 
written, it will beyond all doubt 
add a chapter of thrilling interest 
to the biographical literature of 
our day. The present writer can 
give here but a mere outline of 
Father Jerome’s life and work, 
with a few impressions gathered 
from a close relationship with 
the late Prior, extending over 
perhaps the most eventful period 
of his career. 

There is something intensely 
dramatic, and withal forming a 
strange commentary upon the 
irony of fate, in the fact that 
Prior Vaughan should have been 
laid to rest under the grey walls 
of St Gregory’s Monastery, Down- 
side, Bath, when it is remembered 
that he fought the brethren of 
that house, and its sister houses, 
with a vigour and perseverance 
which cost them one of their most 
prized possessions, and engendered 
a bitter feud between the late 
Prior and the entire body of 
English Benedictines. Of this 
episode more anon. 

Father Vaughan came of a dis- 
tinguished Welsh family — the 
Vaughans of Courtfield—a family 
that has given many a son to the 
priesthood, and many a daughter 
to the conventual life of the 
Church of Rome. He was born 
at Oourtfield, Hereford, sixty- 
three years ago. Like his five 


brothers, he early evinced a de. 
sire to enter the religious life, and 
accordingly became an alumnus of 
St Gregory’s, Downside, where hig 
brother, Father Bede Vaughan, 
afterwards Archbishop of Sydney, 
had now taken the habit of a 
monk of St Benedict. In due 
time Brother Jerome was admitted 
as a novice, and had the good or 
the bad fortune to find his brother 
Bede made Master of Novices at 
the same time. Here was an in- 
teresting relationship between two 
brothers, and a grand opportunity 
for the elder to pay off old scores; 
and, if tradition speaks truly, Bede 
had a few such to settle with his 
younger brother. Of course the 
Master of Novices was just and 
impartial ; but he was also human. 
Brother Jerome’s noviciate was 
noted for its sharp penances, 
borne with a heroism and cheer- 
fulness which elicited the admira- 
tion of all, and convinced the 
brethren that if anybody possessed 
the very cream of monastic virtues 
Brother Jerome was that man. The 
strong faith and enthusiasm for 
high ideals which characterised 
the late Prior’s life right on to 
its close, were prominent in the 
days of his early monastic train- 
ing. 

This is, briefly stated, a Bene- 
dictine novice’s day. It begins 
early. Precisely at four o'clock 
the “caller's” alarum sounds, 
The office of “caller” has always 
been a most important one in 
every monastic house. St Bene- 
dict in his rule lays special em- 
phasis on the responsibility attach- 
ing to this duty, and commands 
that a watchful brother, or even 
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the abbot himself, perform it. At 
ten minutes past four the “caller” 
proceeds to wake the rest of the 
brethren. He takes with him a 
lighted taper and a small wooden 
hammer. He knocks first of all 
with this hammer at the abbot’s 
cell door, and entering, pronounces 
« Benedicamus Domino,” to which, 
as he lights a candle, he receives in 
answer “Deo Gratias.” In the same 
manner he wakes the inmates of all 
the other cells. Having finished 
‘this duty he goes to light up the 
church, and tolls the ‘‘ Mary Bell,” 
at the sound of which each monk 
immediately quits his cell for the 
church, where, all having assem- 
bled, mattins and lauds are sung. 
This office lasts about an hour and 
a half on ordinary days, but on 
high festivals, when performed 
with greater solemnity, it often 
takes two hours. Private masses 
are celebrated at six, at which the 
brethren assist. At half-past six 
the bell is tolled for meditation, to 
which half an hour is allotted, and 
which takes place in a private 
chapel set apart for the purpose. 
As the clock strikes seven, the 
refectory bell is rung for break- 
fast. At a quarter past seven the 
bell rings for prime. After this 
the brethren go to their cells, make 
their beds, sweep the floor, clean 
their boots, and employ themselves 
in any private work which may be 
committed to their care, such as 
seeing to the sanctuary lamps, 
the candles, flowers, &c., and are 
thus occupied until the “ Mary 
Bell” announces Tierce, which is 
solemnly chanted at a quarter to 
nine, and followed by sung Con- 
ventual Mass, the whole service 
being over about ten o'clock. 
The brethren apply themselves 
now to various duties : some retire 
to the Scriptorium and engage in 
drawing, painting, dc., others study 
in their cells, while others engage 





in teaching the boys in the mon- 
astic school. This continues till 
eleven, when a quarter of an hour is 
allowed for fresh air in the grounds, 
at the end of which the brethren 
go to the conference room, where 
lectures are given on theological 
subjects until a quarter past 
twelve, when the bell rings as 
a signal to prepare for dinner: at 
its sound all retire to their cells, 
and, having made the necessary 
preparations, pay a visit to a 
private chapel adjacent to the 
chapter-house, where they remain 
in prayer till half-past, when, at 
the sound of the “ Mary Bell,” all 
proceed to the refectory. If there 
are any guests, the abbot, in accor- 
dance with a venerable monastic 
custom, pours water on their hands, 
and grace having been solemnly 
chanted, the principal meal of the 
day is partaken of, no one being 
allowed to talk while it lasts. A 
book is read from a pulpit, pro- 
minently situated, during the meal. 
The waiting at table is done by 
the monks in turns. Dinner over, 
a procession is formed which wends 
its way into the church, where the 
office of None is said, and which 
being ended, all proceed to the 
recreation-room, where a pleasant 
chat is indulged in for an hour or 
so. As the clock strikes two the 
bell rings for choir practice, which 
lasts half an hour. After this 
comes manual labour. A list of 
work to be performed is read out 
by a brother appointed for the 
purpose. One man has to sweep 
the cloisters, another to dust the 
church, another to work in the 
garden, andsoon. At four o’clock 
manual labour ceases, and the 
brethren retire to their cells, 
where, having washed, a few 
minutes are allowed for fresh air 
in the grounds. Shortly before 
half-past four they repair to the 
refectory for a cup of tea. Pre- 
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cisely at half-past four the “‘ Mary 
Bell” is tolled for vespers, A pro- 
cession is formed in the cloisters, 
andall march intochurch headed by 
the abbot, where vespers are sung, 
varying in solemnity according to 
the rank of the festival kept. 
After this the brethren attend a 
conference in which various sub- 
jects spiritual and liturgical are 
discussed. This lasts until six, 
when half an hour is allowed for 
exercise in the grounds, at the end 
of which another conference is 
held, presided over by the abbot. 
This conference consists of spiritual 
reading, or, as it often happens, the 
abbot gives an address. At seven 
the refectory bell announces 
supper, which meal is always of a 
somewhat substantial nature. It 
is over by half-past, when the 
brethren repair to the recreation- 
room to enjoy another friendly 
conversation until the “Mary 
Bell” announces compline at eight. 
This is the final office of the day. 
It lasts for half an hour, after 
which the brethren pay visits to 
the various shrines in the house. 
The curfew bell is rung as nine is 
striking, at the sound of which all 
lights are extinguished for the 
night. 

Under the discipline briefly out- 
lined above the late prior passed 
his earlier years, but, as a member 
of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation, he was called upon in 
due time to engage in the active 
duties of mission-work, which the 
English Benedictines, differing in 
this respect from all the other 
branches of the great Benedictine 
order, combine with the contem- 
plative life. They claim that hav- 
ing been sent to England by Pope 
Gregory as a missionary body, they 
are still bound to fulfil this duty. 

Father Jerome was ordained to 
the priesthood at Naples in his 
twenty-fourth year, and shortly 
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afterwards began the active duties 
of a mission priest in England, 
His zeal and energy knew no 
bounds. Ultramontane to the 
core, like all the Vaughans, his 
great aim was to win back the 
English people to what he con- 
sidered to be the faith of their 
fathers. He would build churcheg 
and schools, preach in the open 
air, and, in fact, move heaven and 
earth to make converts to his own 
side. His operations were chiefly 
confined to Wales in those early 
years, and it is well known that 
the firm footing which the Roman 
Ohurch has gained in the Princi- 
pality is owing, in a very large 
measure, to the spirited work of 
this young apostle. No obstacle 
could daunt him: he travelled 
about, held open-air meetings, col- 
lected money for church-building, 
and, in fact, toa large extent, carried 
everything and everybody before 
him. Father Jerome’s appearance 
and manner were decidedly in his 
favour. He was an extremely 
handsome man, and to this he 
added the most winning manners. 
No one could be in his company 
for any time without feeling the 
power of the fascination he wielded. 
No one could resist his appeals for 
the cause he loved. That cause 
was to him everything, and he 
would have everybody contribute 
to it if possible. No false shame 
kept him from appealing to the 
most unlikely quarters. Father 
Jerome, it may be truly said, was 
not shy: he would attack the 
sourest and surliest man if he 
wanted money, and seldom indeed 
did he fail to thaw the coldest 
into something like enthusiasm for 
his work. 

The Welsh apostolate went on 
for several years, in the course of 
which Father Jerome’s zeal was 
rewarded in the most surprising 
ways. His brethren hailed him 
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as a brilliant and worthy son of 
St Benedict. He was appointed 
an honorary canon of the diocese 
of Newport and Menevia as a 
mark of the Bishop’s confidence. 
Father Jerome’s work in Wales 
undoubtedly was remarkable, and 
there is no telling to what lengths 
it would have extended had his 
attention not been attracted to 
another portion of the “Oeltic 
fringe” in the far north. 

In the year 1875 the late Lord 
Lovat made an offer to the Eng- 
lish Benedictines of some land 
on Loch Ness, including the dis- 
mantled buildings of Fort Au- 
gustus, which his Lordship had 
acquired from the Government 
some time before. The situation, 
as most people know, is beautiful 
in the extreme—an ideal place for 
a@ monastery, where rivers and 
lakes abound teeming with salmon, 
and where the world is shut out 
by lofty snow-capped mountains. 

The offer pleased the English 
Benedictines, but before definitely 
accepting it a deputation was sent 
to Scotland, consisting of Father 
Jerome and the late Father Bur- 
chall, to spy the land. It was a 
glorious summer day when the 
two Fathers, having journeyed the 
previous night to Inverness, set 
out in a carriage and drove down 
the lake side towards Fort Augus- 
tus. The solemn grandeur of the 
mountain scenery mirrored in the 
placid waters of the lake made a 
great impression on the enthusi- 
astic Jerome, of whom it is related 
that at Invermoriston, the point 
at which Fort Augustus first comes 
in view, he jumped out of the car- 
riage and fell on his knees in an 
ecstasy of joy, quoting the 132d 
Psalm: “This shall be my rest 
for ever: here will I dwell, for I 
have a delight therein.” His less 
impressionable brother, while fully 
alive to the beauty of the situa- 





tion, saw at the same time many 
difficulties in the way of turning 
a lumbering old fort into a monas- 
tery and college. Consequently 
he was less exuberant in his joy, 
and even expressed his doubt as 
to the wisdom of accepting Lord 
Lovat’s offer. Jerome was not 
blind to the difficulties of the case 
either, but his splendid faith and 
courage enabled him, while seeing 
great difficulties ahead, to feel that 
they could be overcome. He would 
overcome them. In _ prophetic 
vision he saw a magnificent fabric, 
with towers and pinnacles, spring- 
ing out of the frowning old fort 
on Loch Ness; he heard the voice 
of prayer and praise sounding in 
lofty cloister and sanctuary ; he 
saw going out from their walls a 
band of men who were to set 
the heather on fire, and win 
the country back to Catholicism. 
Soon he managed to persuade his 
companion, and the end of the 
journey was that Lord Lovat’s 
offer was accepted. Fort Augus- 
tus and the adjacent lands were 
accordingly handed over to the 
English Benedictines, and in an 
incredibly short time we find 
Father Jerome Vaughan and a 
few companions laying the foun- 
dations of the magnificent pile 
which now stands at the head of 
Loch Ness. Father Jerome’s la- 
bours for the next six or seven 
years, if ever they come to be 
fully detailed, will convince the 
world that the age of Christian 
heroism and noble enthusiasm is 
not yet past. Funds were needed 
for the great work undertaken, 
and to Jerome it was left almost 
single- handed to raise them. 
Fearless as ever, he began the 
difficult task. Summer and win- 
ter he travelled north, south, east, 
and west, and wherever he went 
conquest followed his advance. 
He managed to get money where 
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another man would get abuse. 
What will not dauntless perse- 
verance do? Funds came pouring 
in, and the work of building went 
on apace. Not once was it inter- 
rupted, until, in the autumn of 
1880, one of the finest ecclesias- 
tical buildings in the country, 
consisting of a monastery, college, 
and hospice, was solemnly conse- 
crated amid great rejoicings. No 
doubt Father Jerome felt justly 
proud of his achievement. He 
was now the first Prior of a mon- 
astery which owed its very exist- 
ence to his skill and energy. The 
English Benedictines had reason 
once more to congratulate them- 
selves on possessing a man who 
was beyond all doubt an ornament 
to the order. 

The buildings completed, and to 
a large extent endowed, it was 
now Father Jerome’s care to ga- 
ther round him a community of 
monks. Parents were also to be 
induced to send their boys to the 
college, which was fitted to meet 
the requirements of the higher 
classes of Catholic society. The 
Prior had secured a staff of masters 
and an endowment for their sup- 
port, and he hoped that cultured 
men would take the habit in the 
monastery whose services might 
in time be availed of in teaching 
the boys. Boys came in shoals. 
After a visit from Prior Vaughan 
while on one of what he called his 
“boycotting” tours, parents were 
delighted to send their sons under 
his care to a region which he 
described in glowing terms. The 
name of Vaughan was a sufficient 
guarantee to English Catholic 
parents that the school was under 
good management. Mothers were 
inspired with confidence after 
meeting the handsome and tact- 
ful English gentleman who was 
responsible for it; in fact, the 
college was a great success as long 
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as Prior Vaughan remained at 
Fort Augustus. He was not dis. 
appointed in the hope that highly 
cultured men would enter the 
monastery. For some reason or 
another it became a_ favourite 
place for Anglican parsons who 
had gone over to Rome, and thus 
several men of high academic dis- 
tinction took the habit at the 
hands of Prior Vaughan who were 
afterwards of the greatest service 
on the teaching staff. 

Prior Jerome was now in the 
zenith of his success. He had 
round him a community of monks, 
many of whom were youthful con- 
verts from Anglicanism. Among 
them was a baronet’s son, steeped 
to the lips in medieval inter- 
pretations of the Rule of St Bene- 
dict, and fully convinced that if 
Prior Jerome and his flock were 
to be true sons of the Patriarch 
of Western monasticism, they 
must remodel their constitutions, 
to use the technical term, and go 
back to a stricter observance of 
the Rule than the interpretation 
put upon it by the English Bene- 
dictines permitted. This young 
enthusiast, Oswald by name, took 
the lead in an agitation against 
what he regarded as the lax observ- 
ance of the English Benedictines. 
We know the white heat of a con- 
vert’s first fervour, and there were 
many converts at Fort Augustus at 
this time. Jerome favoured the 
movement, and saw clearly that 
the only way to bring about a 
condition of things acceptable to 
his youthful and fervent com- 
munity would be to shake off the 
authority of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation entirely. Aided 
by an astute colleague, Father 
Elphege by name, he began making 
overtures to Rome with this object 
in view. Rumours reached the 
English Benedictine authorities 
of the plot in process at Fort 
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Augustus, but they reached them 
too late. By the morning post 
one day Prior Jerome received 
a papal rescript declaring Fort 
Augustus immediately subject to 
the Holy See, and absolving him 
and his community from all allegi- 
ance to the English Benedictine 
Congregation, and confirming him 
in the office of Prior. By the 
evening post that very same day 
came a letter from the President 
of the English Benedictines recall- 
ing Prior Jerome south, and ap- 
pointing another prior! But it 
came too late: the tie binding 
Fort Augustus to the English 
Benedictines had been severed by 
the supreme authority of Rome. 
Needless to say the English Bene- 
dictines, while bowing to papal 
authority, were furious at the turn 
events had taken. They did not 
hesitate to stigmatise Prior Jerome 
and his associates as disingenuous 
schemers. The English brethren 
were determined that they wouldn’t 
let the Prior of Fort Augustus off 
without giving him some serious 
trouble over this business. Some 
of their money had gone towards 
building the monastery at Fort 
Augustus: they would claim com- 
pensation, and, accordingly, insti- 
tuted legal proceedings before the 
Congregation for Bishops and Re- 
gulars in Rome. For many a day 
this litigation dragged its slow 
length along. No one knows ex- 
actly which side was victorious in 
the end. 

Prior Jerome was now free to 
accede to the wishes of his com- 
munity in the matter of a stricter 
observance. Various changes were 
accordingly made in monastic dis- 
cipline, much to the joy of the 
brethren, who thanked heaven 
that they were now no longer 
subject to a body which, in their 
view, had departed from true Bene- 
dictine principles. All went merry 
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as a marriage bell for a while. 
Father Jerome now was free to 
indulge in any project that his 
fertile brain evolved for the good 
of Holy Church. One pet project 
of his at this time was the conver- 
sion to Catholicism of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. Needless to say, 
neither he nor any of his com- 
munity knew a word of Gaelic ; 
but was this to be regarded as an 
insuperable difficulty by a man 
who had overcome so many ob- 
stacles? No; they would learn 
the language! Mr Gerald Bal- 
four told us a short time ago 
something of his experiences when 
he attempted a similar feat. Well, 
Prior Jerome for the first time in 
his life was fairly floored, and so 
were all who joined the Gaelic 
class conducted by a local Free 
Church elder, who, by the way, 
narrowly escaped the “cutty stool” 
in his kirk -session for teaching 
Gaelic to a class of papist monks. 

It became quite clear to Prior 
Jerome and his brethren that a 
much longer period of life than 
usually falls to the lot of man 
would be necessary to enable them 
to master the Celtic tongue; and 
so this scheme fell through. The 
idea of converting the Highlands 
was not, however, given up. The 
Prior’s resourceful mind had an- 
other plan ready. Young High- 
landers of Oatholic parentage were 
to be caught and trained for the 
monastic life. These were to be 
known as the “Gaelic Apostles.” 
The “Gaelic Apostolate” episode 
forms not the least interesting in 
Prior Vaughan’s career, for over 
this question he came into serious 
collision with the Scottish Roman 
Catholic Bishops. Prior Jerome 
was not a man to stick at trifles: 
he wanted twelve young High- 
landers, and meant to have them, 
even if it were necessary that 
the Bishops’ seminaries should be 
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harried for the purpose. This 
excited the hostility of the High- 
land Bishops, and provoked a long 
contest, in which the Prior’s well- 
meant project was pooh -poohed 
as impracticable. The “Gaelic 
Apostolate” was nipped in the 
bud by the coldness shown to- 
wards the project on the part of 
the secular hierarchy, who had 
to be reckoned with in a matter 
of this kind, and who never 
did care much for some of the 
forms taken by Prior Jerome’s 
consuming zeal, 

We are now on the eve of a 
rapid decline in the Prior’s for- 
tunes. He had succeeded in se- 
curing independence for his monas- 
tery. The rules were made more 
stringent to meet the yearnings 
of a community anxious to prove 
their claim to be genuine sons of 
Benedict of Nursia. But they all 
felt the chilling effects of their 
‘splendid isolation.” Why should 
they not seek at least an informal 
alliance with one of the foreign 
congregations following the Rule 
of St Benedict? There was a body 
of German Benedictines whose 
interpretation of the famous Rule 
strongly appealed to Prior Jerome’s 
monks, and it was resolved to seek 
the aid of this community in per- 
fecting the life at Fort Augustus. 
It was an evil day for Prior 
Jerome when he commenced fines- 
sing with the monks of Beuyron. 
So pleased was he with their life 
and conversation that in a moment 
of enthusiasm he begged the Pope 
to send to Fort Augustus delegates 
from the Beuyron community, at 
whose feet he and his brethren 
might sit and learnfora time. It 
never occurred to Prior Jerome 
that his beautiful monastery on 
Loch Ness might excite the cupid- 
ity of these Germans; he was far 
too good to entertain such a 
thought for a moment. The Pope 
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readily granted his petition, and 
two members of the Beuyron 
congregation were ordered to pro- 
ceed to Fort Augustus. One was 
an abbot and the other a prior, 
The writer will never forget the 
evening in January when these 
two gentlemen appeared. They 
had a grand reception accorded 
them. On the day following their 
arrival a chapter was called, at 
which the abbot presented his 
credentials to the community, 
He was invested with full author. 
ity over the monastery during his 
stay, and was to inquire minutely 
into its order and finances and 
report to Rome. The extent of 
the powers conferred upon him 
fairly staggered everybody, but 
there was no murmuring. Prior 
Jerome, it was evident, did not 
expect to be so thoroughly super- 
seded, but he submitted with 
grace. 

The German abbot availed him- 
self to the full of the powers con- 
ferred upon him. His first step 
was to bestow an important office 
in the government of the monas- 
tery upon his colleague. Prior 
Jerome’s petition, as already noted, 
asked that delegates from the 
Beuyron congregation should be 
sent to teach himself and his 
brethren a more excellent way. 
That duty was entered upon 
with a thoroughness characteristic 
of their nationality by the two 
gentlemen we have now to deal 
with. A tendency to be hyper- 
critical where the Prior was con- 
cerned soon manifested itself: he 
could, in fact, do nothing right 
in the eyes of the foreigners. 

Here let it be observed that 
Prior Jerome was in one or two 
particulars somewhat handicapped 
by nature. Not being possessed 
of the soul of a flunkey, he never 
took very kindly to the elaborate 
ritual of the Benedictines, who 
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claim for themselves the proud 
title of guardians of the Church’s 
rubrics. A man with a colossal 
mind can never become a good 
ritualist. Prior Jerome certainly 
in the latter particular fell far 
short of the JBeuyron ideal. 
Another characteristic of great- 
ness was somewhat conspicuous 
in him,—he was absent-minded. 
Undoubtedly the rough-and-ready 
life which he had led in his pioneer 
work had left traces behind. He 
was not pedantic in his punctuality 
at the daily offices, and sometimes 
slept perhaps half an hour into 
mattins. All these little points 
gave occasion for certain ominous 
head-shaking on the part of the 
strangers, who knew that they 
had to deal with a community 
composed of a curious mixture 
of priggishness and simplicity—a 
community that might easily be 
persuaded that their Prior was 
something of a black sheep. To 
create this impression seemed to 
be one of the chief objects of 
the delegate and his colleague, 
and the pity of it is that their 
efforts were not wholly without 
success, Things went on in this 
way for a few months, when it 
became necessary for the abbot 
to return home; but before de- 
parting he transferred all the 
authority vested in himself to 
his colleague, who now became 
head at Fort Augustus. The 
story of the succeeding months 
need not be detailed here—Father 
Jerome was still nominally Prior, 
but without a vestige of authority, 
for the new delegate, whom we 
will call Rudolph, ruled supreme. 

One incident which occurred at 
this juncture may here be men- 
tioned, as it throws a peculiar 
side-light on the situation. The 
Scottish Roman Catholic bishops, 
in accordance with a long-stand- 
ing arrangement, met at Fort 
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Augustus in Provincial Synod very 
shortly after the departure of the 
German abbot. As Seculars, their 
meeting had of course nothing to 
do with the concerns of the abbey : 
they merely chose it for their place 
of meeting from reasons of con- 
venience. After the Synod was 
over, a report of its deliberations, 
which were secret, was drawn up 
in Latin and sent to Rome, The 
writer had an opportunity of con- 
sulting this report in the library 
of the Scots College in Rome. 
According to this document, the 
first matter which the bishops and 
others composing the Synod dealt 
with was a letter from the Very 
Reverend Jerome Vaughan asking 
them to acknowledge him as Prior 
during their sederunt, on the 
ground that he had been appointed 
to the office by the Pope himself, 
and had not been asked by His 
Holiness to resign it. 

The Secular bishops in Scotland, 
as already mentioned, never were 
much in love with Father Jerome. 
Their feelings towards him since 
he settled at Fort Augustus tran- 
scended the time-honoured jealousy 
which has ever existed and ever 
will exist between Seculars and 
Regulars. Here was a _ chance, 
metaphorically speaking, of giving 
Father Jerome a slap in the face, 
and they took it. Their reply in 
effect was, ‘‘ We will not acknow- 
ledge you.” 

Events quickly followed the de- 
parture of the abbot which clearly 
proved that Rome had now been 
influenced, for intimation was re- 
ceived at Fort Augustus that the 
Pope had been pleased to appoint 
a new Prior. To everybody’s 


astonishment, and to the manifest 
disappointment of the new dele- 
gate, Rudolph, the Pope selected 
for the office the most retiring, 
unassuming, and, one may almost 
say, the dullest member of the 
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community, whom we will call 
Mungo. What influenced this 
choice will ever remain a mystery. 
But one thing seemed certain— 
the arrangement could only be 
meant as temporary, for any 
assumption of authority on the 
part of a man like poor Mungo 
seemed nothing short of a grim 
joke. The abbot had no doubt 
reported at headquarters the ex- 
istence of unpleasant elements in 
the situation at Fort Augustus, 
and it is not unlikely that this 
extraordinary appointment was 
made in order to smooth matters 
down. Mungo’s priorship was not 
of long duration. Ina month or 
so he was bidden to fall back into 
the obscurity he loved, and in his 
place the office of Prior was con- 
ferred upon the German delegate 
Rudolph. Father Jerome was 
ordered to take the position of 
senior monk. 

This latest development proved 
too much for the patience of Father 
Vaughan. He craved permission 
to leave the monastery, and forth- 
with hurried off to Rome, where 
he laboured bravely to recover his 
lost position. Formidable docu- 
ments were prepared by him, which 
were duly laid before the Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars. 
The result was that the settlement 
of who should rule them was left 
in the hands of the community at 
Fort Augustus, and a prelate of 
much wisdom was sent to take 
their opinion, Father Vaughan 
here committed what was undoubt- 
edly an error of judgment: he 
remained away from his monas- 
tery while the Pope’s representa- 
tive was taking the sense of the 
community on the matter of who 
should finally be appointed as their 
superior. 

The monastery had lately been 
raised to the rank of an abbey, 
and the question was, Who should 
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be made its first abbot? Prior 
Rudolph was not idle at this junc- 
ture. With such consummate skill 
did he manage, in a thousand in- 
direct ways, to impress upon the 
brethren that he himself was the 
only possible man for the office 
of abbot, that they almost unani- 
mously declared for him. Accord- 
ingly in due course he was conse- 
crated abbot, which meant that 
for the rest of his life he would 
preside over the destinies of Fort 
Augustus. 

All that Father Jerome could 
now do was to beg the Pope to 
transfer him to another OCongrega- 
tion. Never again did he set foot 
in Fort Augustus: he was virtual- 
ly turned out of the house which 
his own hands had built, and de- 
serted by the men who owed every- 
thing to his kindness. A mean 
litigation regarding the income 
due to him from his abbey fol- 
lowed, and in this minor point 
Father Jerome won the day. 

For the next few years the late 
Prior lived a quiet life, devoted to 
study and literary pursuits, at the 
great abbey of Monte Casino, near 
Naples. During this period he 
translated and edited some of the 
early works of the present Pope. 
He was frequently at the Vatican, 
and it is said that the Pope, now 
that he had opportunities of know- 
ing him better, became very much 
attached to Father Vaughan, and 
offered him high honours, which 
were declined on the ground that 
their acceptance would have inter- 
fered with another heroic project 
which was taking shape in the fer- 
tile mind of the late Prior of Fort 
Augustus. This was nothing short 
of the foundation of a new order 
for the conversion of England to 
Catholicism, 

This scheme was duly laid be- 
fore the Pope, and, after certain 
preliminary difficulties had been 
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disposed of, received full sanction. 
Father Jerome was himself once 
more. He was not the man to 
sulk in his tent brooding over 
the events of the past. Fired 
with all his old enthusiasm for 
extending the borders of the 
Church he loved so well, Father 
Vaughan started for England 
armed with duly authorised con- 
stitutions for his new foundation. 
He selected the diocese of Salford, 
over which his brother, the present 
Cardinal Vaughan, then presided, 
as the most favourable sphere for 
the inception of his new scheme. 
The redoubtable energy which built 
the noble abbey of Fort Augustus 
would once more triumph over 
every obstacle and rear another 
fane to the glory of God and for 
the good of Holy Church. 

A few faithful disciples gathered 
round him, and with them a be- 
ginning was made in temporary 
quarters until a fixed home was 
ready for their reception. Pre- 
sently the foundations of St 
Joseph’s Priory, Chorlton, were 
laid, and in less than two years 
the building was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow the small com- 
munity, over which Prior Jerome 
now presided, to take possession. 
He was determined that the 
mother house of his new founda- 
tion should in size and beauty be 
worthy of the great object for 
which it existed, and in order to 
realise this wish Father Vaughan 
started about a year ago on a tour, 
in the course of which he intended 
to bring the merits of his project 
before the entire English-speaking 
world. The campaign was opened 
in Sydney, where his brother and 
former novice master had made a 








name as archbishop. Orowds 
flocked to hear the eloquent Prior, 
and great success attended his 
mission. We need not follow 
him closely over the vast area 
covered by his travels during 
the next few months. Every- 
where his stirring eloquence and 
magnetic personality commanded 
success. 

On he went triumphantly, until 
about midsummer of this year we 
find him at San Francisco, where, 
alas, the good Prior’s progress was 
checked by what proved to be a 
fatal illness. For weeks he lay 
hovering between life and death. 
A slight rally enabled him to 
travel to New York, which he 
reached just as the terrible heat 
wave was at its height. Here he 
had a seizure in the street which 
greatly prostrated him. Again he 
slightly rallied, and his progress 
seemed so fair that he was able to 
embark for home towards the end 
of August. But the hand of death 
was upon him. He had scarcely 
arrived at Ohorlton Priory when 


another grave relapse occurred, : 


and from this he never recovered. 
Surrounded by his little com- 
munity, members of his family, 
including the Cardinal, and several 
old friends from the English 
Benedictine Congregation, Prior 
Vaughan passed away peacefully 
on the 9th of September. 

His career was one in which 
success and disappointment were 
strangely mingled, but which all 
along exhibited a dauntless forti- 
tude and an unquenchable faith 
that will ever render his memory 
dear to those of us whose privilege 
it was for a time to have sat at 
his feet. 
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THE question of how to man our 
ships of war is one which has 
agitated the public mind and 
taxed the ingenuity of various 
Admiralties on several occasions 
during the last half-century. In 
the “good old days” we had a 
rough-and-ready method of man- 
ning our ships by forcibly seizing 
any nautical individual, merchant 
seaman, waterman, or fisherman, 
that the pressgang happened to 
come across, and then flogging 
him into shape. 

It is generally supposed that 
the pressgang system is still avail- 
able in case of emergency, and 
that her Majesty can by Royal 
proclamation put it in force at 
any time that her responsible 
Ministers may deem it necessary 
todoso. Doubtless the power of 
the Crown would be very great in 
case of a national emergency ; but 
nevertheless it is highly improb- 
able that the pressgang system 
will ever again be reverted to for 
the purpose of manning the navy. 
The bounty system has _ been 
universally condemned: it is at 
least as bad as the pressgang, and 
much more expensive. It collected 
every impecunious loafer who 
could pass the doctor, with the 
full intention of deserting on the 
first opportunity, and of entering 
again, if possible, under another 
name—in fact, from the first many 
took the precaution of entering 
under a false name. In the re- 
cently published life of Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby a graphic 
description is given in one of his 
letters of his bounty crew in 
H.M.S. Neptune,—a description 
which will probably be indorsed 
by all officers who have had any 
dealings with bounty men. 
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Both the above systems having 
been totally condemned, not only 
by those responsible but by public 
opinion in general, the problem 
then presents itself, How are we 
to maintain the nucleus of a war 
navy in time of peace, such as 
will not cause the taxpayer to 
rebel at its excessive cost, and at 
the same time such as shall be 
capable of rapid expansion on the 
outbreak of war into a navy able to 
defend all our enormous interests 
in every quarter of the globe? So 
far as the matériel is concerned, 
this is easy enough. Ships, guns, 
ammunition, &., can be kept 
ready, at a few days’ notice, in 
any quantity which the country 
chooses to pay for. The expense 
of their maintenance is not great, 
and such an arrangement fulfils 
fairly well the conditions of an 
expansive navy. But when we 
come to the question of providing 
trained officers and men to man 
these ships (complicated machines 
that they are), the problem is one 
of extreme difliculty. 

Amateur critics talk glibly about 
increasing the R.N.R. (Royal 
Naval Reserve). But this force, 
as at present constituted, seems to 
be of very doubtful value—in fact, 
many officers of wide experience 
and of a thoughtful turn of mind 
think it would be of very little use 
at all, even if it were forthcoming 
when wanted. The mere idea of 
manning a modern battleship with 
R.N.R. men and officers will 
sound sufficiently ludicrous in the 
ears of all those who know any- 
thing about the subject, to render 
further comment almost super- 
fluous. They simply could not 
work her, As well might you put 
a cobbler to drive a locomotive. 
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He would only burst her. The 
training which our R.N.R. officers 
and men receive in no way qualifies 
them to work a modern man-of- 
war—not even a cruiser. This is 
a plain fact, and it is folly to dis- 
guise it. It would be most extra- 
ordinary if it were otherwise, 
considering what a complicated 
machine a modern warship is. 
The old-fashioned idea that be- 
cause &@ man is a seaman he can 
work a ship of any sort, is, or 
ought to be, entirely exploded. 
The merchant-ship and the man-of- 
war have very little in common— 
scarcely even the steering of them. 

The “sailor,” as the term is 
generally and properly understood, 
is not wanted in a modern war- 
ship: his special knowledge, as 
such, is useless. This is a hard 
saying, and will probably cause 
some worthy old salts to shake 
their heads ; but it is true never- 
theless, and we have only to look 
at the problem with a little com- 
mon-sense, and endeavour to 
divest our minds of preconceived 
notions of a sailor’s duties, in order 
to see that a modern warship re- 
quires to work her—a large num- 
ber of skilled mechanics (call them 
what you will); a considerable 
proportion of well-trained stokers ; 
and a sufficiency of highly intelli- 
gent, expert, and carefully trained 
gunners to fight her guns. So 
much for the crew or “‘ship’s com- 
pany,” as it is usually called; but 
if they require a careful and special 
training in order to fit them to 
perform their duties properly, 
how much more necessary must 
it be that the officers should be 
thoroughly trained to supervise 
and govern this highly organised 
structure? And it may well be 
asked what special qualifications a 
merchant officer is likely to possess 
which will enable him to take his 
place as an officer on board a 





modern warship. He possesses 
a knowledge—and probably a 
thoroughly sound knowledge — of 
the rule of the road at sea; he 
knows something of navigation ; 
a little, though probably not 
much, of pilotage; and he under- 
stands about lighthouses, beacons, 
buoys, and sea-marks in general. 
This is about the extent of his 
useful knowledge, so far as the 
navy is concerned. 

There is no intention of dis- 
paraging the officers of the mer- 
cantile marine; they are probably 
the best in the world in their own 
line. They are splendid fellows— 
resourceful, highly intelligent, and 
with any amount of true grit in 
them, as a long record of their 
gallant deeds most fully shows; 
but their greatest admirers would 
find it difficult to prove that their 
training as merchant officers in 
any way qualifies them to under- 
take the duties of an officer in the 
Royal Navy. The conditions of 
the problem of officering the war 
navy in case of a sudden emer- 
gency are not so simple and self- 
evident as some of our amateur (or 
indeed evenour professional) critics 
assume. It seems to be generally 
thought that if so many officers of 
the merchant service enrol their 
names in the R.N.R. and receive 
the retaining fee, and if a small 
proportion of them serve a year in 
a sea-going man-of-war, we are 
therefore provided with a reliable 
reserve of naval officers, It is a 
complete fallacy. The officers of 
the R.N.R. are no more fit to take 
the place of a lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy, properly educated as 
such, than they are to become 
archbishops. 

If we look at the immense 
amount of trouble and expense 
which is taken to produce a lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy, it seems 
utterly illogical to suppose that 
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the same article can be produced 
by a few months’ training out of 
the raw material of our mercantile 
marine officers. It is, in fact, 
absurd. And the same may be 
said with regard to the men of the 
R.N.R. It is an absolute delusion 
to look upon either officers or men 
as fit to take charge of, to work, 
and to fight, a modern man-of-war. 

So much for our reserves as at 
present constituted : the point will 
not be laboured here, as it must 
be referred to lateron. The whole 
subject of manning the navy has 
lately been brought prominently 
before the public through the 
action taken in the matter by 
Lord Charles Beresford at Liver- 
pool and at Southampton. He 
has collected statistics which show 
that we are at present quite un- 
able to man our ships already 
completed ; and also, that such 
imperfect provision has been made 
for the future, that we shall be 
still more unable to man the ships 
which are actually ordered and 
building. 

It is not necessary to worry our 
readers with strings of figures ; 
but it is undoubtedly the case that 
Lord Charles has shown we are at 
present at least ten thousand men 
short of the number necessary to 
man all our ships, and that in two 
years’ time (even with the numbers 
of all classes now being entered) 
we shall be still more short; and 
that, even by calling out all our 
available reserves, we shall be 
still unable to man all our ships. 
This sounds a grave indictment to 
bring against the administrators of 
our navy; but facts and figures 
are stubborn things, and no 
amount of sophistry will upset 
them. The plain fact of the mat- 
ter seems to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: The number of ships added 
to the navy during the last six 
years has far outstripped the in- 


crease in the numbers of men for 
active service ratings which it hag 
been possible for the Admiralty to 
make with the ordinary means for 
entry and training at their dis. 
posal during the same period. 
Our readers have probably not 
yet forgotten the agitation for 
strengthening the navy which took 
place in 1888, and it is with no 
little satisfaction we recall the 
fact that the agitation was origin- 
ated in these columns, and that 
by a series of articles in that year 
‘Maga’ was the first to beat the 
alarm and rudely to awaken the 
country to a sense of its naval 
weakness. At that period we had 
got into a state of the gravest 
national danger, through our ne- 
glect to watch the rapid augmenta- 
tion of the naval strength of some 
of our Continental neighbours. 
The Admiralty of the day 
seemed to be quite oblivious of the 
fact that we were allowing our 
boasted naval supremacy to slip 
from our grasp, until public 
opinion expressed itself so un- 
mistakably and emphatically, that 
the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment suddenly woke up ; and after 
having quite recently declared by 
the mouth of the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty that the country 
did not require any more battle- 
ships, but that perhaps six more 
cruisers might be useful, the First 
Lord came to the House of Com- 
mons with a really splendid pro- 
gramme of naval construction, and 
asked for twenty-one millions to 
build seventy ships, seven of these 
to be battleships of the first-class. 
That programme was carried 
out, and completed very nearly 
as originally intended,—as indeed 
it was bound to be, a special Act 
of Parliament having been passed 
for the purpose. After some un- 
necessary delay, and amidst signs 
of another popular agitation, a 
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new programme of ship-building, 
known as the ‘Spencer pro- 
gramme,” was taken in hand, and 
is now nearing completion: this 
one adds nine first-class battle- 
ships, besides numerous cruisers ; 
and before this is completed a 
still further addition, including 
five first-class battleships, has been 
ordered by the present Admir- 
alty. These five battleships are 
to be completed in 1899. Thus, 
between 1892 and 1899, twenty- 
one first-class battleships, or, in- 
cluding the Renown, Centurion, 
and Barfleur, twenty-four battle- 
ships, will have been added to 
the fleet, besides a large number 
of cruisers of various classes, some 
of them requiring crews as large 
as the battleships. A few of 
our older ships will have been 
scratched off the list; but, on the 
whole, the increase in matériel 
will be very large. It is argued 
by Lord Oharles Beresford and 
others that no corresponding efforts 
to increase the personnel have been 
made by the Admiralty, and that 
therefore we are not only unable 
to man all our ships at the present 
moment, but that when the ships 
now building are completed, we 
shall be still worse off in this 
respect. 

Nobody says we have too many 
ships; but having built so many 
in such a short space of time, it 
is becoming clear that we have 
not suflicient trained men to man 
them. Ships can be built much 
quicker than men can be trained, 
and thus the dilemma. 

Until quite lately there was a 
general idea that we could fall 
back on the merchant navy (as we 
did in old days) to man our war- 
ships in case of emergency. This 
comfortable assurance is gradually 
but steadily losing ground, as peo- 
ple begin to realise how little there 
is in common between a merchant 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXXIII. 








seaman of the present day and a 
trained man-of-war’s man. Not 
only so, but another unpleasant 
fact is coming to light—viz., that 
the number of foreigners employed 
in the British mercantile marine 
is very large, and is steadily in- 
creasing. This is deplorable from 
several points of view, but there 
does not seem to be any help for 
it; at least nothing practicable 
has yet been suggested. We have 
free trade, no conscription, Navi- 
gation Laws repealed, and as the 
ship-owner must make his business 
pay or become bankrupt, he has 
no course open to him (in view of 
the keen competition which exists) 
but to hire labour in the cheapest 
market ; and as the foreigner will 
work for less wages, and is rather 
less liable to be overcome with 
drink, or to go on strike, the ship- 
owner naturally hires him, and 
finds it pays. It is mere childish 
nonsense to ask the ship-owner to 
be patriotic, and to employ British 
seamen, if he cannot make it pay. 
Business is business; and senti- 
ment and patriotism—though ex- 
cellent things in their way—are 
not always business, The lead- 
ing axiom of trade is to buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest; and all deviations 
from this principle are open to 
suspicion, and probably represent 
some form of hypocrisy or dis- 
honesty. 

Our present system of naval 
reserves was established on the 
understanding that the mercantile 
marine was still to be the source 
of our supply of seamen for the 
war navy in case of emergency, 
but that the supply was to be 
taken in a regular instead of a 
very irregular manner ; and, more- 
over, that the men were to be at 
least partially trained. The of- 
ficers who have held the post of 
Admiral Superintendent of Re- 
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serves have almost invariably 
been men of high ability and 
great zeal, and have generally 
worked with a thorough and loyal 
belief in the efficiency of the 
system which they administered ; 
but while this may be freely ad- 
mitted, and also that they have 
been ably assisted by all those 
working under them, it does 
not by any means follow that 
their efforts have been rewarded 
with success. It is in fact per- 
fectly justifiable to look the re- 
serve straight in the face, and 
see if it is now, at the present 
time, or has any reasonable pros- 
pect of becoming, what it is in- 
tended to be—viz., a reliable force 
to fall back upon to man our ships 
in case of war. 

In his address to the Chamber 
of Commerce at Liverpool, Lord 
Charles Beresford said, “he 
wanted to prove that the present 
naval reserve was a farce, a very 
expensive farce, and absolutely 
useless for the purpose for which 
it existed, although it was com- 
posed of the finest material that 
could be got together —the sea- 
faring population of the coun- 
try.” And shortly afterwards, at 
Southampton, he said, ‘“‘ Under the 
present system the reserve was 
not a reliable force. It was un- 
trained and undisciplined. It was 
a ludicrous and expensive farce.” 

This is strong language ; though, 
perhaps, not stronger than the 
case requires, There can be no 
question as to the absurdity of 
drilling men for a few weeks in 
the year in antiquated ships with 
obsolete guns, and then talk- 
ing of them as a trained reserve, 
or regarding them as better than 
any other raw material. It cer- 
tainly is a ludicrous and expen- 
sive farce; but this is the sys- 
tem which has for many years 
been adopted. Lately some modern 





cruisers have been placed at the 
disposal of the training service of 
the Naval Reserve, and it is said 
that better results may in future 
be hoped for. We doubt it. 

Knowing something—as we do 
—of the time, the trouble, and the 
expense of training our bluejackets, 
entered as quite young boys, and 
assiduously trained for many years 
before they are turned into ef- 
ficient men-of-war’s men, it seems 
to us a dangerous delusion to sup- 
pose that we can manufacture the 
same article —or anything ap. 
proaching it in efficiency — with 
a few weeks’, or even months’, 
training. 

“Oh, but,” say the defenders of 
the present system, “you have 
got something, and something is 
better than nothing. There are 
the men ; and we believe they will 
respond to the call when wanted. 
They will have had some sort of 
training, at any rate, and they will 
be that much better than if they 
had had none; and have you any 
better system to propose?” 

This last is a very pertinent and 
very fair argument. ‘ Don’t criti- 
cise unless you have something 
better to propose.” 

Lord Charles Beresford has at 
any rate qualified as a critic under 
these terms, for he has a scheme 
—viz., a system of short service in 
the navy; not for all hands, but 
for a proportion of the active ser- 
vice ratings, who, after five years’ 
service in the navy, are to be passed 
on into the mercantile marine, and 
for a certain number of years are 
to be available as trained reserve 
men when wanted. 

It is not necessary to follow 
Lord Charles through all his sta- 
tistics ; but without doing so, we 
may frankly accept his statement 
when he says: “The scheme I 
would submit would enable us to 
get 70,000 men (as a reserve) in 
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eleven years, and every man would 
have passed through the navy be- 
fore he would enter the mercantile 
marine.” Plainly speaking, the 
plan proposed would introduce 
into the navy a system of short 
service for a certain proportion 
of the crews of our ships, on the 
lines of the short service in the 
army, for the purpose of produc- 
ing a reserve. 

Alas for the story of the dog 
and the bone, and the reflection 
in the water! How frequently we 
require to be reminded of the 
lessons of our childhood ! 

The question bristles with tech- 
nicalities, and we have so far en- 
deavoured to avoid any which 
might not be quite clear to our 
non-naval readers; but we must 
introduce a little bit of technical 
evidence here, with the object of 
showing that any approach to 
short service in the navy would 
be a reversal of a policy which has 
been quite lately adopted. This, 
in itself, would of course form no 
valid argument, unless it can be 
shown that the policy alluded to 
was a wise one; and we may say 
here, without fear of contradiction, 
that it was so considered by all 
those best qualified to judge. But 
we will state the case, and let the 
reader judge for himself. 

For many years past we have 
been entering the great bulk of 
our seamen as quite young boys, 
training them at considerable ex- 
pense, passing them into sea-going 
ships—still as boys—and then at 
the age of eighteen rating them 
“men.” Up till 1885 they were 
required to sign an agreement 
to serve for ten years from the 
time they were rated “men,” 
after which they were free to 
go if they wished; but the alter- 
native to going was to sign on 
for another ten years, or, in 
other words, “to complete time 








for pension,” and at the end of 
his twenty years a man was en- 
titled to a very substantial pen- 
sion. Some few went into the 
coastguard, but this did not affect 
the general principle of naval 
service afloat. 

Now, it was found under the 
above regulations that a large pro- 
portion of highly trained men left 
the service at the end of ten years 
and never came back again. Some 
came back—as they were allowed 
to do within a certain limit of 
time — after they had had their 
fling, as they called it, and enjoyed 
for a season the glorious sense of 
freedom, but a great many never 
came back at all. They carried 
their technical knowledge to other 
markets. Some joined the navies 
of minor Powers, where they got 
high pay; and not a few became 
naturalised Americans, and joined 
the United States navy. Thus it 
was found that the services of 
a large number of expensively 
trained men were prematurely 
lost to the country ; so the regu- 
lations were altered, and the boys 
were required to agree to serve 
for twelve years of “ man’s time” 
instead of ten, by which means 
the service of a really trained man 
was secured for an additional two 
years, for certain; and he then 
had the option of engaging to 
serve for ten years more to com- 
plete time for pension, which was 
thus extended to twenty-two years 
instead of twenty. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that 
if the above policy was wise— 
which we believe it was — any 
shortening of service, such as en- 
tering men for five years and then 
passing them on to the merchant 
service as a so-called reserve (as 
proposed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) would be a reversal of a 
well-considered policy, and a step 
in the wrong direction, as we 
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should in all probability be only 
training men for other people. 

This is the main objection to 
the proposal ; but there are all sorts 
of minor ones also, For instance, 
there would be no certainty that 
a man would go into the merchant 
service at the end of his five years’ 
training, even if he received a 
small retaining fee for doing so. 
He would probably carry his 
talents to the best market. People 
appear to forget that this is a free 
country, and that we have not yet 
started compulsory service for 
either the army or the navy. It 
is said that ship-owners are glad 
to get ex-navy men who have been 
trained in habits of discipline and 
obedience. Possibly they are, in 
a few cases—that is to say, as 
quartermasters, and in a few ex- 
ceptional positions of trust of that 
description, but not for the great 
rank and file of the merchant 
service. Here the cheap foreigner 
comes in, for reasons we have al- 
ready stated, who altogether ap- 
pears to give better value for the 
money spent on him. Moreover, 
there is every reason to suppose 
that the tastes and habits of a 
man who had served five years in 
the Royal Navy would be such as 
to make him discontented with 
the life on board an ordinary 
merchant ship, always bearing in 
mind that it is not simply a case 
of a man being a “sailor,” and 
therefore fit to serve in any ship. 
We cannot too forcibly remind 
our readers that the “sailor” is 
dead and gone, and is not wanted 
either in a merchant steamer or a 
man-of-war; and as to merchant 
sailing-ships, why, they are still 
wider of the mark for the purpose 
we are considering. 

We see no reason, therefore, to 
suppose that any system of short 
service, whereby men would be re- 
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quired to serve a few years in the 
Royal Navy and then pass on into 
the mercantile marine, so as to 
form a Naval Reserve, is likely to 
be attended with the smallest mea- 
sure of success. All our experience 
seems to indicate that it would be 
a failure, and a mere repetition of 
the old delusion of the dog who 
dropped his bone to grab at the 
reflection, and ended by getting 
neither. 

But whilst we are obliged to 
point out what seem to us the 
insurmountable objections to Lord 
Charles Beresford’s proposal for 
any system of short service, we 
nevertheless fully recognise that 
he has done well in calling public 
attention to this most important 
subject. He is about the only 
man in England who could do so 
effectively, for he has the ear of 
the public, and can to a large ex- 
tent form and guide non-official 
public opinion on naval matters: 
and as experience has shown us 
that this is the necessary first step 
towards getting ships built for the 
defence of the country, we may 
reasonably suppose that it is also 
the necessary first step towards 
getting a sufficiency of men to man 
those ships. 

At any rate, the Liverpool and 
Southampton addresses gave rise 
to a lively correspondence on the 
subject of manning the navy. 

Admiral Colomb—who carries 
weight on such subjects, and to 
whom the ‘Times’ gives large 
print—does not agree with Lord 
Charles Beresford ; but thinks it 
would be better to start “some 
system of State apprenticeship in 
the mercantile marine, for the pur- 
pose of improving and increasing 
the Royal Naval Reserve, instead 
of any system of attempting to 
pass men through the navy into 
it.” 
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We do not believe that, with our 
present ideas of free competition, 
any system of State apprenticeship 
will ever be introduced into the 
mercantile marine, or would suc- 
ceed in forming an effective re- 
serve if it were introduced. 

But, on the whole, Admiral 
Colomb thinks that “this cry 
about the want of men for the 
navy in case of a war breaking 
out is hardly a solid one, and had 
much better be dropped, in order 
to leave a very competent naval 
administration to deal with it at 
their discretion.” Perhaps Ad- 
miral Colomb is right in this latter 
opinion; but at any rate, this is 
not Lord Charles Beresford’s view 
of the situation. He thinks that 
public opinion ought to be worked 
up and slightly agitated on the 
subject, in order that the very 
competent naval administration 
may be assisted (for “assisted” 
read “gently pushed”) into pro- 
viding more men for the navy, and 
reorganising the reserves ; and he 
so far succeeded in agitating the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
that the President of that insti- 
tution forthwith sent a very strong- 
ly worded resolution to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, calling 
upon him to “urge upon her 
Majesty’s Government the neces- 
sity for making a full inquiry into 
the whole subject.” To which Mr 
Goschen replied :— 


“My naval colleagues and myself 
are certainly not less alive to the 
importance of this question than the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
while it may be presumed that we 
have given the subject a more con- 
tinuous and detailed examination. 
. . + While I recognise the patriotic 
desire of the Chamber of Commerce 
to secure a navy strong in every re- 
spect, I have simply to state that it 
will be my duty when the next naval 
estimates come to be considered to 





propose such a number of men for 
the navy and reserves as we judge to 
be rendered necessary by the expan- 
sion of the fleet, and it will rest with 
the House to decide whether they 
consider the measures proposed to 
them on the responsibility of the 
Government sufficient or not.” 


This was rather a slap in the 
face to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, and a hint that their 
interference was not required ; 
but as it is much the same lan- 
guage as was used to the agitators 
of 1888 immediately preceding the 
introduction of the famous Naval 
Defence Act, we may perhaps look 
hopefully for a similar sequel. 

It is but natural that consti- 
tuted authorities—such as the 
Admiralty — should have consti- 
tutional objections to being pushed 
(even gently) by outsiders ; but it 
is nevertheless an undeniable fact 
that this outside interference, 
however distasteful it may be to 
officials, has done good service in 
the past. It has been appropriately 
likened to the supply of steam to 
the boiler which works the official 
machine. It produced the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889, and the mere 
threat of it produced the ‘‘ Spencer 
programme” of a later date; so 
that the country has come to 
believe that without popular agi- 
tation we should neither have a 
navy nor an army. This is one 
of the penalties of living in a free 
country, governed by a democracy ; 
but it has its advantages also, if 
only the leaders will go straight, 
and abstain from misleading the 
many-headed monster for selfish 
purposes. 

But to return from the general 
to the particular, the main argu- 
ments used by those who have 
taken part in the discussion all 
seem to hinge on the assumption 
that it is absolutely necessary 
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we should possess a properly 
trained reserve of seamen, in 
addition to the peace establish- 
ment of active service ratings 
afloat, in order that upon the out- 
break, or threat, of war, these 
reserves may be called out, and, 
with the addition of a little leaven, 
consisting of some highly trained 
specialists from the depots, gun- 
nery schools, and torpedo schools, 
form crews to man all our ships 
ready for the pennant, and also 
leave enough over to make good 
the wastage of war. France is 
pointed to with a reserve of 
135,000 seamen, “every one of 
whom has passed through the 
fleet,” and therefore said to be 
“trained”; Italy with 100,000; 
Russia with 100,000—and so on. 
And then our diminutive reserve 
of about 25,000 indifferently 
trained men is pointed to by 
way of comparison. 

Undoubtedly if we look only at 
the figures—that is to say, at the 
paper men—our case seems to be 
a bad one, and compares most un- 
favourably with the condition of 
the leading naval Powers of 
Europe, justifying the vigorous 
action of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, and in fact calling 
for another popular agitation to 
force the hands of the authorities. 
But the whole question appears 
to us to depend very much upon 
the interpretation which is placed 
upon the word “trained.” Does 
it follow that because a man has 
been passed through the fleet he 
is necessarily trained ; and, if so, 
for how long does he remain 
trained after he has gone to other 
employment? The arbitrary ideas 
which prevail in many quarters as 
to the training of men to form 
the fighting crews of modern war- 
ships seem to us to be mere de- 
lusions, and inconsistent with the 
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facts of the case. We have first 
to consider what the crew of a 
comparatively perfect modern war 
machine consists of, or ought to 
consist of. In this connection we 
must refer our readers back to 
what we have already said on this 
subject—viz., that the crew should 
consist of a large number of skilled 
mechanics (call them what you 
please), a considerable proportion 
of well-trained stokers, and a suffic- 
iency of highly intelligent, expert, 
and carefully trained gunners to 
fight her guns. Of what use, then, 
is the merchant seaman? There 
are no sails to work, and the substi- 
tution of mechanical contrivances 
for working the guns instead of the 
old-fashioned manual labour has 
completely altered the whole pro- 
blem of manning. In the old days 
—and indeed up to about thirty 
years ago—the 32-pounder smooth- 
bore gun constituted the principal 
armament of the British navy. 
This gun required a crew of twelve 
or fourteen men to work it, of 
whom it was necessary that four 
should possess a certain amount 
of special knowledge and training ; 
but all the rest of the crew might 
consist of merchant seamen, lands- 
men, or anybody else who had 
strength of arm to haul on the 
side-tackles and heave on the hand- 
spikes, and intelligence enough to 
obey orders. 

The gun which seems likely in 
the near future to take the place 
of the old 32-pounder, and to form 
the principal armament of our war- 
ships, is the 6-inch quick-firing 
gun—a gun of the same calibre as 
the old 32, but of three or four 
times its power and range, and 
three times its rapidity of fire. 
This gun is mounted on a pedes- 
tal mounting, and requires five 
men to work it; but these men 
ought to be all highly trained—in 
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fact, they ought to be all mechanics, 
as the gun - mountings, breech 
mechanism, &c., are a mass of 
delicate machinery. Of what use 
are merchant seamen for this kind 
of work? The so-called heavy 
guns of our battleships are, if 
possible, even more completely at 
the mercy of machinery than the 
lighter guns; and although some 
of our more recent battleships 
have been so fitted as to admit 
of their heavy guns being worked 
(as an alternative) by hand, it may 
be doubted whether this is really 
a practicable business, and not a 
mere sop to those who cried out, 
“Oh, but if your hydraulic gear 
were to break down, where would 
you be?” . 

The answer is, that if your 
machinery breaks down — either 
the machinery of the ships or the 
machinery of the guns—you will be 
in a bad way; for it is useless to 
disguise the fact that, in spite of 
the outcry for simplifying our 
modern warships, and reducing as 
far as possible the complications 
of their general structure and of 
all their fittings, the tendency is 
all the other way, and they are 
daily becoming more and more 
complicated. 

It may be asked why we are 
bringing forward all these points, 
and what this has got to do with 
the question of manning the navy 
and providing reserves? We think 
it has much to do with it—that it 
is, in fact, the root of the whole 
matter ; for upon these points de- 
pend what sort of people you want 
to man the ships, and also what 
sort of men you want for a re- 
serve, supposing it essential that 
there should be a reserve. In 
former naval wars blood, bone, 
and sinew used to have a good 
deal to do in the winning of 
battles; but now it seems far 


more likely that steam, electricity, 
and hydraulics intelligently di- 
rected will have more to say to 
the issue. 

If we want an illustration ready 
to hand of the comparative values 
of machinery and human strength 
and courage, we have it in our 
present war against the Dervishes 
in Egypt, and also in South 
Africa against the Matabele. Let 
the reader picture to himself a 
weakly, undersized mechanic sit- 
ting on a stool behind a Maxim 
gun, and mowing down scores— 
literally scores—of athletic, mus- 
cular warriors, any one of whom 
could tear him limb from limb if 
he could only get at him. Brains 
and machinery versus human 
strength and personal prowess! 
Courage will undoubtedly al- 
ways be required, even to work 
a machine-gun in the face of the 
enemy; but in future (in naval 
warfare, at any rate) it will have 
to be associated with high me- 
chanical skill, otherwise it will 
be of very little use. 

Those who place confidence in 
large naval reserves base their faith 
on the example of armies, particu- 
larly of Continental armies ; but 
the cases are by no means parallel. 
It does not follow because it is 
possible to pass large numbers of 
men through an army, and then 
to be able to calculate upon them 
as effective and readily available 
soldiers for some years to come, 
that the same process is feasible 
for a navy—either for our own 
or any of our neighbours’ navies. 
The conditions of training are 
absolutely dissimilar. 

In fact, the more this subject is 
looked into, and we come to realise 
the necessary qualifications of the 
crew of a modern warship, the 
more difficult it becomes to imagine 
any system whereby an efficient, 
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reliable, trained naval reserve can 
be provided. We certainly cannot 
see how any resort to short service, 
and passing men through the navy 
into the merchant service, will 
ever supply us with an efficient 
reserve, seeing how soon our own 
coastguard men, and even our 
men who go to naval barracks and 
depots, get rusty and behind the 
times ; and it may pertinently be 
asked how many of the 135,000 
men of the French naval reserve 
are efficient naval gunners? That 
the force exists (on paper) we do 
not doubt for a moment; but as 
to the proper application of the 
word “trained” to it, we should 
be inclined to be a little sceptical, 
knowing, as we do, something of the 
training which is continually going 
on in our own ships in commission 
in order to keep the crews efficient, 
and to qualify a sufficient number 
of men to hold the higher ratings 
of petty officers of various grades, 
upon whom the whole fabric of 
discipline and general smartness 
so largely depends. 

If we admit—for the sake of 
argument—that the gunners come 
first in importance in a modern 
warship, it will not be denied that 
the stokers come second. Some 
critics would place them first, and 
not without reason, as on them 
depends the motive-power of the 
ship, even as of old it depended 
on the sailors. But if we admit 
that they come second, and a good 
second, it will be generally sup- 
posed that in this department at 
any rate the mercantile marine 
will be able to supply the Royal 
Navy in case of an emergency ; 
and that the stoker from a mer- 
chant steamer will be able to walk 
straight on board a man-of-war 
and take his place in the stoke- 
hold as atrained man. This even, 
however, does not seem so certain 
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as it looks at first sight; for put- 
ting on one side for the moment 
the probability that the country 
would require to keep its best 
merchant ships running in war- 
time to avoid starvation and ruin, 
we are face to face with the fact 
that the navy boiler of the imme- 
diate future (and we might almost 
say of the present) is a totally 
different concern from the mer- 
cantile boiler, and requires very 
special and peculiar treatment. 
The subject is of too technical a 
nature to enter into in detail ; but 
it is sufficient to say that the 
engineering authorities of the 
navy—or rather the Admiralty 
acting on their advice—have de- 
cided to fit all our new ships with 
a type of boiler commonly known 
as the water-tube boiler. The 
decision has given rise to a lively 
controversy in the technical news- 
papers and elsewhere; but it is 
not proposed to discuss the respec- 
tive merits of boilers here, and it 
is necessary for our case to men- 
tion only the fact that the water- 
tube boiler requires peculiar treat- 
ment, and a special training of 
the men who are to stoke it. 
There are reasons, and appar- 
ently good ones, why the mer- 
cantile marine do not take kindly 
to the water-tube boiler; and it 
may quite well be that a boiler 
which fulfils in the highest degree 
the requirements of the war navy 
may be unsuitable for merchant 
ships, or even for mail-steamers. 
Time alone can settle this point. 
In the meanwhile we see that we 
are drifting further and further 
away from the merchant service, 
and that in a short time even their 
stokers will be unable to come to 
us as “trained men.” Under 
these circumstances would it not 
be well to recognise that in the 
near future the mercantile marine 
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will not be able to supply us with 
the men we want for the Royal 
Navy ; and hence give up our de- 
lusive notions about a reserve ? 

Everything seems to point to 
the conclusion that as the art of 
naval warfare becomes yearly more 
and more complicated, and more 
and more dependent on mechan- 
ics, and upon the technical train- 
ing of those who are to conduct 
it, we must give up the idea (and 
the sooner the better) that the 
men employed in the mercantile 
marine of this country can form a 
reserve for the navy. 

But what then? Where are 
we to look to for a reserve? If 
we cannot get it from the mer- 
cantile marine, can we get it from 
the fishing population of this mari- 
time country? No doubt we can 
get a certain number of names en- 
rolled, as we do now, and call 
them second-class reserve-men, 


and give them a retaining fee and 
a few weeks’ so-called training 


every now and again; but the 
real question for practical people 
to ponder on is, whether this 
really constitutes a reliable trained 
reserve, or whether it is not a 
mere sham and a “ make-believe,” 
and hence a delusion and a snare 
of a very dangerous nature if we 
place any faith in it. 

It is said—and the statement 
seems to be generally accepted— 
that we cannot, for reasons of 
economy, keep enough men and 
officers of the regular navy during 
peace-time to man all our ships 
in case they are wanted; and 
hence the necessity for a naval 
reserve, as the men only receive 
a small retaining fee and are earn- 
ing their living elsewhere, and are 
available, whenever wanted, to 
swell the ranks of the regular 
navy to the dimensions necessary 
for war service. This is the 
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theory, and a very pretty one no 
doubt. But if it is the fact that 
naval reserve men are not, and 
cannot possibly be, trained up to 
the standard of required efficiency 
for working a modern man-of-war 
without ousting large numbers of 
our regular long-service men from 
the crews of our ships in commis- 
sion, in order to make room for 
the short-service men whom it is 
proposed to train for five years 
and then let go about their busi- 
ness, may we not well pause and 
ask ourselves once more whether 
we are not imitating the dog with 
his bone, and dropping the sub- 
stance for the shadow? 

Our ships in commission are all 
training-ships, and it takes the 
officers, petty officers, and special 
instructors all their time to train 
the younger members of the officers 
and crew in the mysteries of the 
art of modern naval warfare. It 
is admitted on all hands that the 
personnel of our navy is effici- 
ent for the purpose for which it 
exists in peace-time, so far as its 
numbers go; but it is said that it 
is not sufficient far war purposes 
(the purpose for which it ulti- 
mately exists), and hence the pro- 
posal for the introduction of short 
service in imitation of the army— 
in order that “trained” men may 
be available for return to the ranks 
when wanted. But, unless we have 
written in vain, our readers must 
be able to see that all comparisons 
between army and navy are ir- 
relevant ; and that even compari- 
sons between the navy of the pres- 
ent and the navy of the past are 
misleading, as the training of the 
present day is necessarily so much 
more elaborate than that of the 
past. Thus we submit that the 
application of the word “ trained” 
to naval reserve men, or to any 
men who are not kept in training 
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on board a man-of-war in commis- 
sion, is entirely misplaced. 

The swelling of the ranks of 
the regular navy with officers and 
men from the merchant service 
has been appropriately likened to 
the operation of watering the grog. 
Everybody knows that it increases 
the quantity ; but no one except 
a rabid teetotaller would affirm 
that it did not impair the quality. 

Before arriving at any definite 
conclusion as to the future of 
naval reserves, the authorities will 
have to make up their minds as 
to what they really want. They 
certainly don’t want mere “ beef,” 
to haul on the side-tackles and to 
heave on the handspikes. The 
principal manual labour in a 
modern warship takes place in 
the stokehold, and in connection 
with it—viz., coaling ship: almost 
everything else is done by machin- 
ery. Hence we require, to man 
her, stoker mechanics and me- 
chanical gunners ; and it does not 
yet appear how we are to main- 
tain a reserve of these, 

The short-service system pro- 
posed would certainly impair the 
efficiency of that which we already 
possess without any certainty of 
providing that which we want ; and 
the introduction of two separate 
classes of service into our men- 
of-war (for it has not been pro- 
posed to abolish long service for 
the majority) would be attended 
by such confusion, jealousy, and 
disorganisation as would far out- 
weigh the extremely problematical 
advantages of the reserve which 
it is assumed would be produced 
by it. It is only too probable 
that we should be again training 
men for other people. 

It is looked upon by some as 
an extremely alarming fact that 
we should not be able to man all 
our ships in case of war. To 





our mind it is not so; but rather 
a source of congratulation that 
matériel has gone ahead of per. 
sonnel —for we believe that in 
future naval wars the destruction 
of the former will be much greater 
than that of the latter. For in- 
stance, a comparatively small acci- 
dent to the main engines, or even 
to some of the auxiliary engines, 
will place a battleship hors de com- 
bat for days or even weeks; but 
if we have some ships in reserve 
of similar type to those in com- 
mission, the crew of this disabled 
ship could turn over to one of 
these, and be at home in her 
and take her to sea in a few 
hours. 

In old days the crew of a ship 
could repair damages to a large 
extent after an action, and be 
ready to fight again at short notice, 
as most of the serious damage was 
done to rigging and sails; but in 
the present day, the crew will be 
able to do very little in this re- 
spect, and the ship will almost 
certainly have to go to a dock- 
yard and make a prolonged stay 
there. 

Moreover, a considerable pro- 
portion of our ships which figure 
on the active list are obsolete in 
many respects, or at any rate 
partially obsolete, and not to be 
compared in fighting efficiency to 
ships recently built for our navy 
or for those of our possible enemies. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to 
send the former to sea immediately 
on the outbreak of war, with the 
probability of falling in with ene- 
mies of greatly superior power. 
Their real value would be as a 
true reserve, to come out and 
take command of the sea after the 
modern ships on both sides had 
sustained serious damage and gone 
into harbour for repairs: in fact, 
this idea is the sole justification for 
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patching up and spending money 
upon our twenty- and thirty-year- 
old ships. 

If this view of the subject is 
correct, it would seem to be of far 
more importance to provide a 
reserve of ships than a reserve of 
men ; and we need not feel alarmed 
at the fact that we are unable to 
man all our ships, even with reserve 
men. 

If we ever find ourselves fight- 
ing for our lives, men will spring 
out of the ground like mushrooms, 
but not so ships: these cannot be 
built much under two years, and 
they cannot be extemporised. No 
doubt our mushrooms will be un- 
cooked ; but if we are now spend- 
ing money upon a delusive attempt 
to half-cook our mushrooms so as 
to have them ready when wanted, 
and if in reality we are not cook- 
ing them at all, it would surely be 
much better policy to save this 
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money, and (to drop the metaphor) 
to spend it upon increasing the 
number of men in the regular navy. 
It is certain that a reserve man is 
much cheaper than a regular in 
£ s. d., but for all that he may 
be dear at the price, And if in all 
probability we should be able to 
get the same man when we wanted 
him, without in the meantime pay- 
ing him a retaining fee, and with- 
out spending money in an abortive 
attempt to give him a partial 
training, it would seem to be 
sound policy to give up our futile 
attempt to copy foreign countries 
which rejoice in a system of mari- 
time conscription, and take a line 
of our own, by keeping up a suf- 
ficiency of properly trained men 
in the active service afloat to en- 
able us to maintain the command 
of the sea against any combination 
of enemies which diplomatists may 
deem to be probable. 


























Ir was towards the end of the 
month of January when I first 
reached Moscow, and the streets 
were deep in snow, whilst in the 
country a veil of virgin purity 
wrapped all nature. The drive 
from the station to the hotel is a 
pleasant change from the bondage 
of prolonged railway travel, and 
cannot fail, moreover, to interest 
any observer used only to the 
countries of Western Europe. 

A queue of men in rags is 
slowly dwindling away, as each 
eager component part of it reaches 
a spot where some charitable dole 
is being dispensed to the needy. 
The half-starved mongrels that 
skulk about, snarling and quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves, suggest 
an Eastern city. Sturdy peasants 
in sheepskins, with frozen beards, 
are reviling in no measured terms 
the ancestors of their tired horses, 
as they struggle up a sharp incline. 
Wealthy merchants are whirled 
past by horses that are overheated, 
in spite of the low temperature. 
Foot-passengers, clad in long fur 
coats, and beggars in the scantiest 
of clothing, are seen at every turn ; 
whilst the shops, with their quaint 
signs, and their announcements in 
an alphabet that seems to have 
lost its reason, alternately bewil- 
der and delight. Huge sturgeon, 
frozen solid, are solemnly stand- 
ing on their heads outside the 
fishmonger’s door, waiting to be 
chopped into blocks and sold; 
whilst above the busy scene of life 
and commerce, the golden cupolas 
of many a quaint and stately 
church rise high into the clear 
air, 

The streets and footpaths are 
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crowded ; but with all the move- 
ment there is but little noise, from 
the soft carpet of snow that covers 
the ground. The only sounds 
that break upon the ear are the 
harmonious murmur of voices, the 
sharp crunch of the snow under- 
foot, the hard breathing of the 
overdriven peasants’ horses, the 
swish of a passing sledge, the 
tinkle of the kolokolchickee, the 
driver’s short encouraging cry; 
whilst clear above all, as a note 
from another world, breaks in the 
deep sound of some mighty church- 
bell. 

After two days of comfortable 
hotel-life, I found a family which 
seemed to answer my _ require- 
ments, and on the third day I 
transferred all my belongings to a 
flat in a crooked street off one of 
the great thoroughfares, My new 
quarters were not pretentious, but 
they were clean, and sufficiently 
comfortable. On a floor of pol- 
ished parquetry, partially covered 
by a mat or two, stood a bed, a 
table, a couple of chairs, and a 
washstand ; while a wardrobe and 
my travelling-bath, the wonder of 
the family, which stood in a corner, 
completed the modest list. Several 
tiled stoves kept the flat at a high 
temperature. The double windows 
were not intended to open; buta 
ventilator in each was supposed to 
be opened for a short time daily, 
which was considered to fulfil the 
requirements of health. 

It may be well at the outset to 
dispose of a very common delusion, 
which is shared even by many 
educated people in this country. 
On arrival in Russia the traveller 
who is ignorant of the language 
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will find all other tongues of very 
little use to him. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that most 
Russians can speak French or 
German. There are Russians be- 
longing to the Baltic Provinces 
who speak German better than 
Russian ; and there are a few in 
other parts of the empire who, 
having been brought up in the 
constant society of English or 
French tutors, speak these lan- 
guages better than their own. 
But, as a rule, it is Russian, and 
Russian only, that will enable a 
traveller to leave the beaten track 
with comfort or profit. 

The reasons for the prevalence 
of the opinion that Russians are 
endowed with a polyglot faculty 
are two in number. In the first 
place, as Russian is not gener- 
ally spoken in Europe outside the 
Russian empire, it follows that 
those who wish to indulge in the 
luxury of foreign travel must ac- 
quaint themselves with the lan- 
guages commonly spoken in the 
countries they intend to visit. 
Now, the wealthy classes, to which 
such persons invariably belong, are 
fully aware of the uselessness of 
the Russian language outside the 
frontier, and, moreover, they adopt 
the only really practical method 
of getting out of the difficulty. 
In the households of the rich in 
Moscow and other places are Eng- 
lish and French ladies of good 
family and education, who take 
entire charge of the children dur- 
ing a term of years, receiving a 
liberal salary. Their young charges 
very naturally learn to speak idio- 
matically and with a perfect accent. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
people so educated should speak 
foreign languages well; but it is 
ridiculous to regard such as in 
any way representative of their 
nation. 

Russian boys of the ordinary 


well-to-do middle classes, who have 
not the advantage of yearsof special 
tuition in childhood, and who adopt 
the time-honoured method of learn- 
ing languages by attending classes 
at school, speak ludicrously bad 
English, even when they are in the 
highest classes, andare being award- 
ed full marks (five) regularly, for 
their progress and acquirements in 
this language. 

In order to be convinced that 
the average Russian has no very 
remarkable gift for languages, it 
is only necessary to note the accent 
of those nihilists and political refu- 
gees who have come to this country 
somewhat unexpectedly when no 
longer young. Though a remark- 
ably intelligent body of men, and 
though many of them have been 
at extraordinary pains to acquire 
the English language in order to 
be able to propagate their views 
by means of lectures, yet few of 
them can speak English even pass- 
ably, and only one of the more 
public characters can express him- 
self in a way which can be said to 
command respect. 

The other reason why Russians 
have attained such a name with 
us as linguists arises out of the 
similarity of the Russian and 
English languages in one import- 
ant particular. In nine cases 
out of ten what betrays a for- 
eigner in England is his in- 
ability to pronounce the English 
vy. However fluently or gram- 
matically he may speak, if a 
Frenchman or a German, he never 
can get over this difficulty. In 
Russian the letter in question is 
pronounced as in English, so that 
it does not entail the facial and 
thoracic contortions that it might 
but for this happy circumstance. 
The combination th, however, 
forms a great stumbling - block 
to all Russians who have only 
learnt English as adults; but this 
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is a purely English sound, and its 
mastery by Russian children does 
not form any barrier to their pro- 
gress in their own Janguage. With 
the letter r it is different, for it is 
very rare indeed to find any one 
who has acquired the correct pro- 
nunciation of the French or Ger- 
man r who can at the same time 
master the English sound of the 
letter, and the converse is also 
true. It will be inferred that 
English and Italians speak Rus- 
sian better than other European 
nations: that this is true I know 
on good authority. 

A description of the Russian 
family with which I spent some 
time may not be out of place, as it 
is in many ways a typical one. 

Mr Dobree, the nominal head 
of the household, was supposed to 
be a stockbroker, but his real pro- 
fession was one for which no name 
has yet been found that is at all 
satisfactory to its followers. It 
consisted in smoking, tea-drinking 
on a scale unknown in this coun- 
try, and novel-reading. He was, 
in fact, a raté of the type familiar 
to readers of Daudet, and he had 
contributed nothing to the upkeep 
of his family for a dozen years or 
so. He was a tall dark man of 
about five-and-forty, with a sallow 
complexion. 

Mrs Dobree was dark too, but 
short, and inclined to embonpoint. 
A pair of kindly and intelligent 
eyes looked out from beneath a 
forehead, the forward curve of 
which might denote either mental 
weakness or a historical mind of 
rare power. In her case it was 
fortunately the latter, as she had 
the memory of a Macaulay. But 
she had that which Kingsley justly 
extols above talent. She was a 
good woman, and devoted to her 
family. She had a heart that was 
kindness itself, a quick temper, 
and a charming manner, which 





made every one feel at home at 
once. 

There were two sons. The 
elder, Meesha, was a sharp good- 
looking lad of eighteen. He had 
just finished his course of school- 
ing at the Academy, and was 
serving a year as a gentleman pri- 
vate, going every day to the 
barracks. The second, Ivan, was 
not so good looking, but he was 
nevertheless an honest and clever 
lad, though of less showy parts, 
He was in his last year at 
school. 

In one thing this family was 
especially typical of the Russian 
middle classes—all had bad health, 
Mr Dobree suffered from epileptic 
fits. Mrs Dobree had a serious 
gastric malady. Both the sons 
were delicate in different ways. 

The food usually eaten in middle- 
class Russian families is quite differ- 
ent from that supplied in hotels and 
restaurants, and is not appetising 
to an educated palate. You have 
had your coffee and kalach—a kind 
of light bread—some hours ago, 
and the inward monitor prompts 
that it is time to sit down to the 
mid-day meal. On a cloth, which 
can scarcely be considered sans 
tache, several places are laid. The 
knives and forks are of steel, and 
beside each is a triangular’ glass 
bar on which to rest them when 
the change of plates is made. 

Madame Dobree, the hostess, 
having pulled the maid-servant’s 
ear for some trifling neglect of 
duty, takes her place at the table, 
and begins to ladle out the fish- 
soup, so tasty to a Russian palate. 
“Only a little for me,” you plead 
timidly, as the dorsal fin of some 
monster is flopped out into the 
plate, and your fears begin to be 
seriously aroused. “Oh, but you 
eat nothing,” says madame, giving 
you another ladleful ; then cutting 
off a large piece of butter, she puts 
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it into your plate, gives it a few 
turns, and then whisks the melt- 
ing delicacy into the tureen, upon 
which all eyes are now fixed. With 
some care you avoid being choked, 
and manage to get the servant to 
remove your plate, though it is 
not empty. Then comes the next 
course, peerajock. Ata first glance 
this dainty might be taken for a 
thick girdle-cake; but when the 
knife is applied, it seems to be 
composed of two pasty layers half 
an inch thick, separated by a solid 
inch of chopped toad-stools, which, 
gathered in the summer-time in 
the woods, have been hanging on 
a string for many months above 
the servant’s bed. Your entreaties 
for a small helping are merely re- 
garded as the outcome of national 
modesty, and you are soon face to 
face with a formidable hunk of the 
dread compound. But your troubles 
are not over yet. Your next course 
may be some tough old bull; and 
when you are nearly hors de combat, 
a cauliflower is brought in and put 
before you. This might have been 
acceptable at an earlier period of 
the feast, but now you are hardly 
equal to the effort. “Oh, do have 
some,” says Mrs Dobree, coaxingly. 
“T went to the market myself this 
morning and paid a rouble for it; 
no one else will have any,—we do 
not care for vegetables.” This is 
true, so you resume your knife and 
fork, and do battle with the last 
arrival, while your struggles are 
witnessed by an appreciative circle. 
Perhaps you may be asked to give 
a good account of eight or ten 
blinnee—a thick pancake eaten at 
certain seasons of the year with 
sour cream—and you are sure to 
be offered plenty of acid black 
bread. You are not sorry when 
the meal is over, and probably no 
one has had any idea of your suffer- 
ings, which are increased by the 
evident desire of your hostess to 


please, and the consequent neces- 
sity of concealing them. 

Some private matters of import- 
ance necessitated my return to 
England for a few weeks at Easter. 
When I returned to Russia it was 
the beginning of May: the long 
winter was gone, and the slush of 
spring dried up. The town would 
soon be unbearably hot, peopled 
only by the poor, business men, 
shopkeepers, and the ubiquitous 
American, 

Scattered round Moscow, on the 
different arteries leading from the 
city, there are many little villages 
of pretty wooden houses, empty in 
winter, but occupied in summer by 
middle-class Russian families. Mrs 
Dobree had rented a country-house 
or datcha from a General Khrabree, 
whose estate was not far from the 
little town of Klopgorod. The 
house was in a wood, opposite to 
a large summer camp, so, as I was 
particularly anxious to see some- 
thing of the Russian army in time 
of peace, the arrangement made by 
Mrs Dobree promised to suit ad- 
mirably. It was nearly a hundred 
versts from Moscow, and thither 
the family intended to move about 
the 10th of the month : I say about, 
for our days were somewhat re- 
stricted in choice. I did not care 
to move on Sunday, Mrs Dobree 
objected to both Monday and Fri- 
day, ‘“‘as they were such unlucky 
days,” so the start was eventually 
fixed for a Tuesday. 

We were all glad when we found 
ourselves standing on the platform 
at Klopgorod. The ¢arantasses, or 
springless carriages drawn by two 
horses, were not ready, so that a 
wait of three hours in the refresh- 
ment-room was necessary. It was 
an out-of-the-way station, and the 
presence of an Englishman would 
create surprise, if not suspicion, so 
I was cautioned by Mr Dobree to 
give no indication of my nation- 
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ality. Some baggage had been 
sent on earlier, and was, we hoped, 
by this time at the datcha, ten 
miles off. After the long delay our 
equipages drew up, and, followed 
by the supplications of a crowd of 
beggars, we set off at a good pace 
for the house. Our way lay through 
the town, across undulating fields, 
along an unmetalled road, and at 
the pace we were travelling, separ- 
ated only from the wooden flooring 
of the carts by a heap of hay, the 
jolting and vibration were uncom- 
fortable and even alarming. Out- 
side one of the first cabarets of 
the little town we came upon our 
baggage! The waggoners were 
dragged out indignantly, and with 
scant ceremony put again upon 
the road. After passing through 
the town—an agglomeration of 
wooden huts and white stone 
buildings, above which rose the 
green cupolas of several churches 
—we left the rough cobble-stones 
behind, and, emerging into the 
open country, began to thread 
our way across great rolling corn- 
fields, without visible boundary 
save the dark edging of primeval 
forest. 

The drivers, notwithstanding the 
roughness and narrowness of the 
track, seemed disposed to make a 
race of it, in spite of the sufferings 
and protests of their fares. The 
second pair of horses turned out 
to be the speediér, and their con- 
tinued efforts to pass the leaders 
resulted only in bringing them with- 
in striking distance, so that their 
noses were brought up sharp by 
the backs of those of the party 
who were in the first tarantass. 
After some futile efforts the chase 
was given up, and “ Little Elias” 
and “ Despised Little Daniel,” as 
they were called, had to be con- 
tent to follow at a safe distance. 
Towards nightfall we passed the 
large Russian camp, and then, 





crossing a stream, neared a young 
wood, inside the border of which 
stood our daicha. Our baggage 
could not arrive for at least two 
hours, so, improvising some beds 
out of deal chairs and tables, we 
lay down, tired and hungry, to get 
what rest we could. 

In the morning we were able to 
take stock of our new house. It 
was a square log-hut, with a veran- 
dah outside the entrance. A cen- 
tral hall separated four rooms of 
nearly equal size. We were not, 
however, the first occupants, for 
a colony of young jackdaws were 
established in the chimney, and 
we had to evict the unbidden 
guests before there could be any 
prospect of dinner. 

The morning after our arrival 
in the country the cook came to 
pay her respects to her mistress 
and to offer her opinion on the 
datcha. The Russian peasantry 
are extraordinarily superstitious, 
and our domestics were not differ- 
ent from the rest of their kind. One 
of the ideas which is received by 
them almost as an article of belief 
is, that every house is inhabited 
by a domovoy or spirit, who ex- 
presses his approval or otherwise 
of the inmates soon after they 
come into occupation. The cook, 
then, having examined her person, 
and having found no traces of 
pinching or other violence on the 
part of the presiding genius of the 
place, gave it as her opinion that 
we should pass a very pleasant 
time Na datche, though she herself 
would have much preferred to have 
had a public-house within reason- 
able distance: not that she ever 
took anything—that of course goes 
without saying. 

It was a pleasant enough place 
to spend a few summer months in, 
but in winter it must have been a 
desolate spot, and our neighbours 
told us that all their large watch- 
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dogs had been eaten by wolves, 
nothing but the bones remaining. 
Surrounding the house was a young 
wood of saplings and silver birch- 
trees just in the freshness of spring 
foliage. Across a strip of turf and 
the river was reached. Above it 
rose a bluff, on which the soldiers’ 
reat open dining-sheds and many 
other huts belonging to the camp 
clustered thickly. Before and 
after every meal grace is sung, 
and the harmony of the men’s 
voices, unaccompanied by any mu- 
sical instrument, is not to be de- 
spised. 

It was refreshing after the dust 
and turmoil of the town at this 
season of the year to sit on the 
verandah and read the humour of 
Gogol, the graphic descriptions of 
Tolstoi and Turgenev, or to revel 
in the matchless poetry of Pushkin 
and Lermontov, undisturbed save 
by the gentle shimmer of the aspen 
leaves and the occasional response of 
a company of soldiers to the stereo- 
typed morning greeting of their 
commander on first seeing his men, 
“Zdordvo rebyata” (“ Hail, my 
children”). The men’s answer is 
given in a mechanical way: “ Glad 
to do our best, your honour,” or 
“excellency,” or “ highness,” ac- 
cording to the rank of the officer. 

On the opposite bank of the 
sluggish stream stretched the great 
artillery camp in one broad belt 
over two miles long. It was in- 
structive to note the orderliness 
and system with which everything 
was arranged. Each brigade was 
complete in itself, and occupied 
one-eighth of the space covered by 
the camp ; whilst the brigades and 
batteries were all numbered from 
the right, so that nothing was 
simpler than to find the where- 
abouts of any friend, if you knew 
his battery and brigade—informa- 
tion, by the way, which was obtain- 
able by a glance at his shoulder- 
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strap and cap, where the figures 
were clearly marked. 

Behind each brigade was the 
birch hut of its commander, who 
rarely had any but soldiers to 
wait on him, though he generally 
had his family with him in camp. 
A little in advance, beyond the 
dusty road which ran in rear of 
the camp, came a row of small but 
leafy aspen trees, and, half-hidden 
by their shade, the six battery- 
commanders’ huts at intervals. 
Still farther to the front were 
the subordinate officers’ huts, and 
beyond them again, a number of 
square white tents, each pitched 
on four mud banks which formed 
its walls, marked the men’s quar- 
ters. At regular intervals stood 
the officers’ messes, every brigade 
having its own; and in front of each 
a circular birch-roofed structure, 
open at the sides, formed a band- 
stand. 

In front of all, guarded by sen- 
tries, were the guns, pointing 
across the vast plain which formed 
the manceuvre and practice ground. 
Beside each battery ran a long 
birch shed in which were all its 
horses. Here and there, too, were 
great open dining-sheds, where the 
men assembled for their meals. 
At a central spot there was a good 
open-air gymnasium, with every 
modern appliance that would stand 
exposure to bad weather; whilst 
there was always sufficient space 
for the men to play their favour- 
ite game, skittles, close by their 
tents. 

Onething was remarkable—there 
was no canteen, in our acceptation 
of the word, in the whole camp. 
Behind each brigade was a small 
shop, hardly bigger than a sentry- 
box, in which cigarettes and a 
few other trifles were sold; but 
that was all. No liquor was to be 
bought there ; besides, if there had 
been, the sale would hardly have 
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been great, since the Russian 
soldier’s pay is only three roubles 
a-year, or about 2d. a-week. 

In time I got to know some of 
the officers well, and have the 
pleasantest recollections of the 
hours spent in their society. They 
all showed me the greatest friend- 
liness, and talked politics with a 
freedom not often met with in 
Russia. The general opinion 
seemed to be that war with their 
old enemy Germany was a cer- 
tainty, but that Britain, being a 
great naval, and Russia a great 
military Power, we should not be 
likely again to try our strength 
against each other. 

Their friendliness towards, and 
admiration for, England were as 
pleasant as they were surprising, 
and these feelings were shown with 
a constancy and in a manner that 
put mere conventional politeness 
out of the question. It is unfortu- 
nate that we, in this country, can- 
not realise that the hostile attitude 
of the Russian press by no means 
expresses the feeling of the people, 
but is dictated by the political 
motives of a knot of statesmen, 
and that a free press does not yet 
exist in the “Empire of all the 
Russias.” 

The Russian soldier is above 
middle height, very deep - chested 
and thick-set, with sallow com- 
plexion, square jaw, and broad face, 
and an appearance of great strength 
and determination. He does not 
look quick-witted, and, in fact, is 
not, but he is intrepid and well- 
disciplined. In the short hot sum- 
mer his dark-green tunic is re- 
placed by a white shirt, which is 
gathered in at the waist with a 
black leather belt, while the dark 
cloth pantaloons are tucked into 
long boots. He is cheerful and 
uncomplaining, and though badly 
paid, according to our ideas, he is 
not ill fed, getting three pounds of 
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black bread a-day and plenty of 
potatoes and of his favourite cab- 
bage-soup, with meat occasionally. 
After the day’s work was over 
many would come down to the 
stream to fish or bathe, and 
others would while away the long 
summer’s evening with selections 
on their favourite instrument, the 
concertina, some comrades forming 
a ring round an expert step-dancer, 
giving an exhibition of his skill, 
and keeping time to the lively air 
of the musician. 

I was fortunate, too, in seeing 
the troops in other than their 
leisure moments, as I often had 
opportunities of watching their 
drill and manceuvres, and was 
present at their inspection parade 
and field-firing before the general 
officer commanding the Moscow 
District. After the general had 
ridden down the long line of men 
and guns, forty-eight field and two 
horse-batteries, the troops marched 
past by companies and then again 
by batteries. Of all the men in 
that great assembly which passed 
within a few paces of me, I do 
not think that ten could have 
been picked out as “weakly” or 
unfit for a campaign. How differ- 
ent from our troops, of whom con- 
siderable numbers have sometimes 
to be left in barracks as unfit for 
the strain of mancuvres! What 
a contrast do Russia’s methods 
and results present in army mat- 
ters to our own! She takes the 
best of her manhood and rejects 
the inferior material. We do not 
compel our men to serve, cannot 
afford to pay the best, and have 
to fix the standard so low, in 
order to make an army out of 
the unsuccessful at every trade, 
that the physique of the army 
is much below that of the bulk 
of our able-bodied manhood. We 
may yet pay dearly for this short- 
sighted policy. 
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The guns, harness, limbers, &c., 
were all designed with an eye to 
utility on service rather than for 
show on parade: nothing glittered, 
all was black. In one matter 
alone was improvement possible: 
the horses were much inferior to 
our own, and they were not 
groomed so carefully as they 
should have been. 

After drill came field - firing. 
Some sixty targets were set up in 
a line, and opposite to each, at a 
distance of 300 sagenes, or 700 
yards, stood the teams that were 
competing for prizes. Amongst 
the number of the good things 
offered for competition were many 
watches, and other useful articles, 
The object was to get the closest 
group of shots, not necessarily 
the greatest number of bull’s 
eyes. After the firing was over 
I walked up with a friend to 
see what practice had been made. 
It seemed to be very credit- 
able, and great was the interest 
which was aroused when the 
measurements, which were to de- 
cide the winners, came to be taken. 
Some of the teams tried to ap- 
proach, but a mounted officer rode 
along the line shouting out, ‘ Get 
back there, all you white-shirts !” 
and the men went back im- 
mediately. The distribution of 
the prizes was made soon after; 
and a young gentleman cadet who 
had a camera, and wished to have 
a “shot,” was, with great con- 
sideration, allowed a fair field by 
the inspecting officer. Meanwhile 
two bands, belonging to different 
brigades, enlivened the proceedings 
with an excellent selection of 
music. Reporters were conspicuous 
by their absence, and indeed the 
usual speech, to which we are too 
well accustomed in this country, 
was happily undelivered. Russian 
soldiers are not supposed to want a 
speech to make them do their duty. 





One lovely summer’s evening, 
about a month after our arrival 
in the country, the whole family 
strolled out after dinner to admire 
the gorgeous sunset. Some one 
suggested that the band was to 
play outside the officers’ mess 
opposite, and in hopes of enjoying 
this treat, we directed our steps 
across the narrow plank - bridge 
towards the camp beyond. Now, 
Mr Dobree had an idea, quite er- 
roneous, as it turned out, that if 
the presence of an Englishman in 
his family, staying at this remote 
spot so close to a military training- 
ground, became known to the 
officials, it would not likely be 
to his advantage, and he had 
more than once expressed himself 
in this vein. For this reason he 
had, so to speak, given the police 
the slip, and had not had the 
new place of residence registered. 
The consequences of an exposé 
might therefore be awkward, and 
it can readily be understood that 
this expedition into the camp 
was prompted not by any over- 
venturesomeness on his part, but 
by the curiosity of his wife. I 
was not sure in what light my 
presence might be viewed by the 
Russian Government, and the 
stories I had heard from the lips 
of exiles of their life of banish- 
ment in Siberia recurred to me 
with unpleasant vividness. No 
sooner had we clambered up the 
little hill and arrived outside the 
officers’ mess, where we thought to 
escape notice in a crowd of people 
waiting for the opening strains of 
the band, than we found out our 
mistake. The little garden was 
empty. An officer appeared al- 
most immediately and saluted po- 
litely. ‘‘ May we sit down here to 
rest ” we inquired feebly—we had 
not come half a mile. “ Certain- 
ly.” “We thought that the band 
was to play here this evening.” 
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“Oh no; it is at Pokrovka, a mile 
and a half away. I have nothing 
to do, however; allow me to con- 
duct you.” A refusal was impos- 
sible; so, whilst I gave the officer as 
wide a berth as I could to avoid 
falling a victim to that curiosity 
which is strong in Russian blood, 
and which would soon have led 
our young friend to ply me with 
questions about myself, the party 
strolled across the fields in the 
direction of the village. We soon 
reached the little place, where the 
senior general had taken up his 
quarters in the priest’s house, al- 
most the only one in the village 
that was built of masonry. In 
the grounds surrounding the church 
a regular /éte seemed to be in pro- 
gress, Many officers were strolling 
about in uniform. Ladies had 
come to add to the brilliancy of 
the assembly. The band was in 
full swing, and several priests in 
lilac-coloured gowns were there as 
honoured guests. After half an 
hour, during which my attention 
was more taken up with the clouds 
of midges that swarmed round us 
than with the performance of the 
really first-class band, and having, 
moreover, succeeded in dodging the 
officer who seemed to gravitate 
towards me, I made an excuse 
when our military attaché’s back 
was turned and made for home. 
The officer had certainly smelt 
a rat, for he asked particularly 
about me on his return, and he 
was informed that I was a French- 
man travelling round the world 
for the benefit of my health! It 
was getting late when the party 
began to think of returning home, 
and my hostess and a lady friend 
staying with us would have found 
the couple of miles which lay be- 
tween Pokrovka and the datcha 
somewhat long. Appreciating this 
fact, our young officer-guide, though 
only a subaltern, went boldly up 
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to his general and asked for the 
use of his carriage to drive them 
home. The general consented with 
charming grace, and the two ladies 
were soon whirling over the road 
in fine style. 

Now, our new friend had been 
of necessity invited to call, and he 
would of course soon find out how 
matters stood, so that, on learning 
the part that I was expected to 
play in the deception, I naturally 
became very angry. How were 
we to get out of the difficulty? 
The chance acquaintanceship had 
led to embarrassing consequences, 
and as I flatly refused to change 
my nationality to please Mr Do- 
bree, our kind friend would inevi- 
tably find out that his attentions 
had been unfittingly requited by a 
deliberate attempt at deceit. My 
hostess was more concerned at the 
annoyance I felt, and at the ap- 
parent incivility to the polite 
young officer, than at the untruth 
that had been told, so she set her- 
self seriously to consider the line 
of action she should adopt when 
the inevitable call should be made, 
and further inquiry placed Lieu- 
tenant Molodoy in possession of 
the facts. 

“Tt really is trying,” said Mrs 
Dobree ; “just like my husband: 
here have I been for twenty years 
advising him to go straight, and 
he always goes crooked.” Suddenly 
she paused, and her eye kindled 
with the fire of genius as a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty 
suggested itself, and she exclaimed 
triumphantly, “Ill tell you what 
—you can say that your mother 
was French”!!! 

The officer did call, and we soon 
became the best of friends, It 
is significant that one of his first 
questions was whether I knew 
England well! 

Though in an out-of-the way 
part of the country, there were 
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yet some neighbours, and one at 
least of these deserves more than 
passing notice. 

On some rising ground half a 
mile to the right of our house 
stood a couple of datchas. In one 
of these lived several senior officers 
belonging to the camp opposite, 
whilst in the other dwelt a being 
the description of whom I attempt 
with some diffidence. Though in- 
tended by nature to be a woman, 
this eccentric person lived in a 
state of revolt against her destiny, 
and wore, not merely in private, 
but unblushingly on public occa- 
sions, men’s clothing of the most 
pronounced character. She affected 
the costume of a country gentleman, 
and was habitually to be seen in 
riding-breeches and boots, a short 
jacket, and a peaked cap. When 
the description of this lady began 
to be whispered about, for the 
costume was regarded as a little 
unusual even in Russia, I confess 
that I was somewhat incredulous ; 
but I soon became convinced of 
the fact from personal observation. 

The food in the country was of 
a more Western nature than what 
we had had during the winter-time 
in town. Sometimes a chicken pro- 
vided us with a welcome change ; 
sometimes dishes of beautiful wood- 
strawberries, with abundance of 
cream, added a very acceptable 
relish to our meals; and often, 
after a course of the perennial old 
bull with garlic sauce, we would 
hear the rattle of wheels, a con- 
fused sound of voices, and two 
rival vendors of ices, who had not 
disposed of all their cool delights 
in camp, would cross the stream 
and race up the incline to the 
datcha for our custom. 

Near at hand were many pleasant 
walks in the quiet woodland glades ; 
but however desirable it might be 
to stroll out in the evening and 
enjoy the fragrant perfume of the 
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orchids and other beautiful wild- 
flowers, and listen to the thrilling 
notes of the nightingale, it was 
yet a pleasure which had frequently 
a certain element of risk in it. 
Round the villages and outside 
the towns in Russia there is an in- 
visible fringe made up of the out- 
casts of society and the desperate. 
These Razboyniks, as they are 
called, are a serious menace to 
the weak and defenceless, Peter, 
our faithful man-servant, had an 
encounter with some of them 
which might have had unpleas- 
ant consequences, not merely for 
himself, but also for me. He had 
been to fetch my washing from 
Pokrovka, and was returning rather 
late across the fields, when he heard 
footsteps behind him, and saw two 
dark forms approaching quickly. 
He made off at a good pace for the 
plank-bridge across the stream, on 
the other side of which lay the 
datcha. Suddenly he came upon 
a soldier to whom he appealed for 
help, and the figures, which were 
close upon him, disappeared in the 
darkness. He pushed on again 
quickly for the bridge, but soon 
became conscious that he was still 
pursued. He kept his lead, how- 
ever, till he neared the river, and 
once across it he would be within 
hail of the house. Just as he was 
about to set foot on the plank, two 
other figures jumped out from be- 
neath it, and the way was cut off. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
plunged into the river, holding up 
the precious bundle of clean shirts, 
and calling out loudly for help. The 
Razboyniks gave up the chase and 
the day was won, whilst Peter was 
more than satisfied with a rouble 
in recognition of his fidelity. 
Unfortunately all Peter’s com- 
patriots are not of the same kidney 
as himself, and there is a trait of 
character very common in Russia 
which sooner or later obtrudes it- 
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self. The average native has some 
considerable difficulty in discrim- 
inating between mewm and tuum, 
and is, so far as the possessions of 
others are concerned, a communist. 
A writer has put it somewhat 
crudely by declaring that every 
Russian is more or less of a thief. 
Without going quite so far as 
this, it may safely be affirmed 
that there is dishonesty in Russia 
where the reverse might reason- 
ably be expected. In a work, 
written by one! who only began 
to learn the Russian alphabet when 
on his outward journey, it is stated 
that “the drosky-driver who bows 
so politely to the passers-by, and 
crosses himself as he passes almost 
every church, will generally con- 
trive to rob you of something, if 
it is only to the value of a piece 
of string.” That the writer's con- 
clusions are not far from the truth 
the following incident will serve 
to show. I was driving once to a 
railway-station, before I had been 
two months in the country. The 
driver was communicative, and 
turned round frequently to give 
me the benefit of his opinions, so 
far as the rattling of the cranky 
drosky over the stones rendered 
this possible. When in the train, 
shortly afterwards, my eyes strayed 
to the rack where my Gladstone 
bag was deposited. I suddenly 
became conscious of something un- 
usual in its appearance. I had 
done it up carefully before start- 
ing, but now a curious white stripe 
ran down one of its well-worn 
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sides: one strap was missing! 
The artful ishvostchik, whilst keep- 
ing me in conversation and look- 
ing me straight in the face, had, 
with one hand, managed to loosen 
the strap and transfer it to his 
pocket. 

Dishonesty in the driver of a 
public conveyance, who may at any 
time have goods of value in his 
charge, is not calculated to inspire 
travellers with confidence, and is 
a sufficiently reprehensible thing ; 
but when it comes to dishonesty 
in official quarters, matters assume 
a more serious aspect. On the 
occasion of my leaving Russia for 
the last time, I had with me a 
passport of which I was very 
proud. It had been my voucher 
many times, and the back was 
much written over and decorated 
with many registration stamps. 
On its being demanded at the 
frontier, I gave it up for inspec- 
tion. Half an hour later, just 
before the departure of the train, 
an official entered the railway- 
carriage, and I had a _ passport 
dealt out to me which seemed not 
to be my own. The front was 
all right and had the usual im- 
posing flourish about the Prime 
Minister; it was the back that 
looked different. I soon under- 
stood the cause: every single stamp 
had been steamed off and stolen! 
The bag has long since had a 
new strap; but the passport still 
lies in my desk, a silent proof 
of the petty dishonesty of official 
Russia, 
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Our Duty in regard to Vaccination. 


OUR DUTY IN REGARD TO VACCINATION, 


THE questions raised by the 
Final Report of ‘ The Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into 
the subject of Vaccination” are of 
national importance. The Com- 
mission was large and represent- 
ative; it has laboured for seven 
years, and has produced a most 
able and elaborate Report. It 
undertook a task which could only 
have been intrusted to capable 
men, who were prepared to devote 
much time and mental effort to 
its fulfilment. It was well for 
the country that a jury so com- 
petent was found. Their verdict 
has been given by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and ought to be ac- 
cepted as final in respect both of 
facts and of the inferences fairly 
deducible from them. The ques- 
tion now is, What action, if any, 
the Legislature should found upon 
their weighty decision ? 

This is no mere medical matter : 
it is of far wider interest; for it 
concerns in an important respect 
the health and wellbeing of the 
whole community. The nation 
through its Legislature is called 
upon to pronounce a judgment ; 
and it is clear that every effort 
should be made to diffuse informa- 
tion as to the nature and results 
of the inquiry upon which that 
judgment is to be founded. It 
should therefore be discussed in 
periodicals commanding the widest 
circulation, and not merely in 
professional journals. 

The question, then, is whether, 
as a result of this elaborate in- 
quiry, we ought to let existing 
legislation on vaccination remain 
as it is; should abrogate all that 
at present stands on the statute- 
book regarding it ; should modify 
the existing law, in the hope of dim- 


inishing the virulence of the oppo- 
sition which has shown itself in 
some quarters; or should take a 
decided step in advance, and carry 
out to a logical conclusion belief 
in the protective value of the pro- 
cess. But before attempting to 
answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary that some facts regarding the 
history of the subject should be 
clearly understood. 

During the last century small- 
pox was one of the most fearful 
scourges of the human race, In- 
fectious beyond almost any other 
disease, when it appeared in a com- 
munity it spread from person to 
person with great rapidity. It 
seized, with very few exceptions, 
on all who for the first time came 
within its range, and it proved 
fatal to a very large proportion of 
those whom it attacked. Sir John 
Simon states that the annual ra- 
vages of smallpox in Europe alone 
have been estimated at half a 
million of lives. The Superin- 
tendent of the Central Vaccine 
Institution for Scotland states 
that during the last century one 
in five of those attacked with 
smallpox died, that almost every 
child took it before reaching ma- 
turity, and that the deaths from 
it amounted to 10 per cent of all 
the deaths, and in epidemic years 
reached even 20 per cent. Even 
among those whom it did not kill, 
many injuries resulted. Blindness 
was one common sequel ; deafness 
was another; permanent debility 
of many kinds was also traced to 
it ; and a very large proportion of 
the community had their faces 
scarred and pitted so as to change 
their whole appearance, An old 
lady who had known the poet 
Burns was not very long ago de- 
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scribing his appearance, and being 
asked whether he was not marked 
with the smallpox, replied, ‘Oh, 
yes, certainly; but that was so 
common in his day that we never 
thought of mentioning it.” 

Great hopes were entertained 
for a time of the good results to 
be obtained by the process of 
“inoculation of the smailpox.” It 
was first made popular by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who had 
seen it employed in the East. It 
certainly is a marvellous fact that 
when the disease is introduced 
by inoculation of variolous matter 
into the skin of a healthy person, 
it produces a milder malady than 
that which follows its introduction 
by infection in the usual way. 
This process took advantage of 
that fact. It became very general 
throughout the country, and un- 
doubtedly afforded protection to 
those who underwent the treat- 
ment. But while affording pro- 
tection to individuals, it en- 
dangered those who came in 
contact with them, and local out- 
breaks of the smallpox were apt 
to result, and indeed resulted in 
many cases, 

It is just a hundred years since 
Edward Jenner of Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire made his first 
great experiment in vaccination. 
Having satisfied himself of the 
correctness of a widespread popu- 
lar impression that persons who 
had suffered from cowpox enjoyed 
immunity from smallpox, he in- 
oculated a healthy boy of eight 
with lymph taken from the hand 
of a dairymaid who had become 
infected with cowpox in the course 
of her avocation. When the boy 
had passed through the process he 
was submitted to the then ordin- 
ary practice of inoculation with 
smallpox matter, and no smallpox 
followed. Some months later the 
inoculation was repeated, with the 
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same negative result. As Jenner 
himself wrote to a friend at that 
time: ‘“ Now listen to the most 
delightful part of my story: the 
boy has since been inoculated for 
the smallpox, which, as I ventured 
to predict, produced no effect. [I 
shall now pursue my experiments 
with redoubled ardour.” During 
1798 a fresh epidemic of cowpox 
having appeared in the district, 
further experiments were made 
with equally satisfactory results ; 
and in addition, lymph from the 
arm of a vaccinated child was 
used, and it was found that this 
appeared as effective as the lymph 
which was first employed. In the 
same year Jenner published his 
observations. In 1799 public 
vaccination had become part of 
the regular work of the Royal Dis- 
pensary of Edinburgh, and by 
1800 many of the leading physi- 
cians and surgeons of London for- 
mally declared that they were satis- 
fied of the accuracy of Jenner’s con- 
clusions. In 1802 a Committee 
of the House of Commons was 
appointed, and it reported in fa- 
vour of the claims of the new treat- 
ment. But from the first it was 
virulently opposed by some; and 
in 1807 the King commanded the 
Royal College of Physicians of 
London to inquire into and to re- 
port on the whole matter. The 
College concluded that vaccination, 
though it sometimes failed to pro- 
tect from smallpox, afforded greater 
security than the inoculation with 
smallpox matter previously in 
use, whilst the illness it induced 
was milder and less hazardous; 
that in the cases in which small- 
pox occurred notwithstanding vac- 
cination, the disease had varied 
much from its ordinary course, 
being shorter and less virulent, 
and, indeed, with few exceptions, 
remarkably mild. They dwelt 
with satisfaction on the fact that, 
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whereas the old inoculation with 
smallpox material, while protecting 
the individual, endangered the com- 
munity, vaccination involved no 
danger to either. The College, as 
the result of the inquiry, felt it 
right strongly to recommend the 
ractice. 

Rapidly it spread throughout 
the Continent and throughout the 
world ; and many picturesque de- 
tails might be adduced with re- 
spect to its effects and its appre- 
ciation, as well as with regard to 
the fanatical opposition which was 
made to it in some quarters, not 
least in Jenner’s own neighbour- 
hood. In 1802, and again in 1806, 
Parliament made grants of money 
to Jenner in recognition of his 
services; and in 1807 a national 
vaccine establishment was founded 
by royal warrant. But until 1840 
no statute was passed dealing with 
the subject. In that, the begin- 
ning of the fourth year of her 
Majesty’s reign, an ‘Act to ex- 
tend the practice of Vaccination” 
received the royal assent. This 
Act declared inoculation of the 
smallpox illegal; and the use of 
it was made penal, It empowered 
and directed the guardians and 
overseers of every parish or union 
in England and Wales to contract 
with their medical officers, or with 
any legally qualified medical prac- 
titioners, for the vaccination of all 
persons resident in such unions or 
parishes. The arrangements were 
to conform to regulations made by 
Poor-law Commissioners, who were 
granted powers for the purpose. 

In the following year a supple- 
mentary Act was passed, charging 
the expenses of carrying out the 
Act of 1840 on the poor-rates, 
and providing that neither vacci- 
nation nor attendance incident to 
it should, although paid for by the 
parish or union, be considered 
parochial: relief, nor entail dis- 
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qualification for any right or 
privilege such as the receipt of 
ordinary parochial relief might 
involve. 

This then provided vaccination 
for all who chose to submit their 
children to it, but made no com- 
pulsion. In 1853 the first Act 
for compulsory vaccination was 
passed. It applied only to Eng- 
land and Wales, and is entitled, 
“An Act to extend and make 
compulsory the practice of Vac- 
cination.” The Poor-law authori- 
ties were directed to divide their 
unions and parishes into con- 
venient districts, to appoint a 
suitable place for the attendance 
of a vaccinator, and to give 
notice when he would attend to 
vaccinate and to inspect the pro- 
gress of the person vaccinated. It 
was enacted that within three, or, 
under special circumstances, four 
months of birth, the parent or 
person responsible for a _ child 
should take it to the appointed 
vaccinator, unless a certificate of 
previous vaccination was forth- 
coming; and the vaccinator was 
required thereupon to vaccinate 
the child. Eight days later the 
child was to be brought back to 
the vaccinator for inspection. A 
certificate was to be granted if 
vaccination was successful, and a 
duplicate transmitted to the Reg- 
istrar. The possible unfitness of 
a child for vaccination was pro- 
vided for, any medical practi- 
tioner being entitled to grant a 
certificate of unfitness: this held 
good for a period of two months, 
but was renewable for one or more 
similar periods. The penalties 


instituted for neglect were that 
the father or other person respon- 
sible for the child should pay a 
sum not exceeding twenty shillings, 
which was to be paid into the 
funds for the relief of the poor. 
This law was afterwards inter- 
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preted as meaning that a person 
might be fined once only for the 
non-vaccination of an individual 
child. 

By Act of Parliament in 1867, 
besides various enactments of minor 
importance, including some encour- 
aging revaccination, provision was 
made with reference to the enforce- 
ment of the former Act. The 
registrar was directed to submit 
to the guardians a list of all cases 
in which vaccination certificates 
had not been received; and the 
guardians were enjoined forthwith 
to make inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the cases, and, if they 
found that the provisions of the 
Act had been neglected, should 
cause proceedings to be taken 
against the persons in default. 
The guardians were directed to 
prosecute, and a penalty of twenty 
shillings was confirmed; but it 
also, under certain conditions, au- 
thorised a magistrate to make an 
order, disobedience to which in- 
volved a penalty. If a further 
order was made and disobeyed, 
another penalty was incurred. 
The words of the section seem 
purposely framed to leave the 
discretion to the magistrate. But 
in 1871 a select Committee of 
the House of Commons recom- 
mended that not more than two 
penalties should be imposed in 
respect of the same child. It 
was also laid down by the courts 
that persons found guilty of dis- 
obedience to orders, and commit- 
ted to prison under the Act, were 
to be treated as criminal prisoners 
and not as debtors. The whole 
legislation is thus founded on the 
assumption of the efficacy of vac- 
cination, and of its advantages 
being so manifest that it is the 
duty of the State to enforce it, 
even by the imposition of penalties 
for its neglect. 

In Scotland the law of vaccina- 
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tion is comprised in one statute 
passed in 1863, entitled “An Act 
to extend and make compulsory 
the practice of Vaccination in 
Scotland.” Each parochial board 
was directed to appoint a regis. 
tered practitioner to be the vac. 
cinator of the district. By its 
eighth section the duty was im. 
posed on parents, or persons hay- 
ing custody of any child, within 
six months of its birth, to cause 
it to be vaccinated by a medical 
practitioner ; and a certificate of 
the vaccination was to be given 
to the parent, and by him trans- 
mitted to the registrar for reg- 
istration, By the seventeenth 
section penalties not exceeding 
twenty shillings were imposed 
upon parents who neglected a 
notice sent by the registrar, and, 
failing payment, the defaulters 
might be committed for a term 
not exceeding ten days. The 
Court of Session held afterwards 
that the section permitted repeated 
prosecutions, so long as the child 
or person remained on the list of 
unvaccinated persons, 

The law with regard to Ireland 
does not seem to require special 
notice. 

In Scotland comparatively little 
difficulty has been felt in regard to 
the carrying out of the law. But 
in England, and especially in cer- 
tain districts, determined opposi- 
tion has been encountered. This 
opposition has in some measure 
originated in the belief that vacci- 
nation was not really a preventive 
of smallpox: in some, that al- 
though it was or might be a pre- 
ventive, yet its employment was 
attended by risks of injury to the 
health to which no child should be 
exposed. In some quarters it 
seems to have been regarded as an 
infringement of the liberty of the 
subject that the State should insist 
upon a parent submitting his child 
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to such an operation as vaccina- 
tion; and in many cases a com- 
bination of these objections, domi- 
nating the minds of individuals or 
of communities, accounted for the 
opposition. Many parents proved 
themselves willing to be fined or 
to be imprisoned rather than to 
permit the vaccination of their 
children ; in several districts the 
feeling was so strong that magis- 
trates ceased to make orders for 
vaccination, and large numbers of 
the community grew up unpro- 
tected from the variolous poison. 
Some active opponents of vaccina- 
tion referred the diminished inci- 
dence and mortality of smallpox 
to improvement in ordinary general 
sanitation. Great efforts were 
made to modify the legislation, so 
that at length it was resolved that 
a Royal Commission should be 
appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the whole question. 
This was done in 1889. 

The Commission included repre- 
sentatives of the various views 
which were taken in the country. 
Some members were appointed to 
represent the medical, legal, and 
constitutional opponents of vac- 
cination ; some were appointed to 
represent the view generally held 
by the members of the medical 
profession, and a number of very 
distinguished physicians and sur- 
geons consented to serve; while, 
in addition, there were members 
of Parliament, eminent lawyers, 
and others who presumably had 
formed no definite opinion on the 
subject, and were prepared to 
judge purely on the ground of 
the evidence which might be laid 
before them. 

The references made to the 
Commission were five in number, 
namely :— 

1. The effect of vaccination in 
reducing the prevalence of, and 
mortality from, smallpox. 
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2. What means other than vac- 
cination can be used for diminish- 
ing the prevalence of smallpox, 
and how far such means can be 
relied on in place of vaccination. 

3. The objections made to vac- 
cination on the ground of injurious 
effects alleged to result therefrom, 
and the nature and extent of any 
injurious effects which do in fact 
so result. 

4, Whether any, and if so, what 
means should be adopted for pre- 
venting or lessening the ill effects, 
if any, resulting from vaccination ; 
and whether, and if so, by what 
means, vaccination with animal 
vaccine should be further facili- 
tated as a part of public vaccina- 
tion, 

5. Whether any alterations 
should be made in the arrange- 
ments and proceedings for secur- 
ing the performance of vaccina- 
tion, and, in particular, in the 
provisions of the Vaccination Acts 
with respect to prosecutions for 
non-compliance with the law. 


The Commission worked, as we 
have said, for seven years, examin- 
ing with the greatest minuteness 
187 witnesses, and holding a series 
of 136 meetings. They gave full 
scope to the evidence of those who 
were opposed to vaccination as 
well as those who favoured the 
practice. They made, moreover, 
a thorough and systematic inves- 
tigation of certain local epidemics 
which occurred while the Com- 
mission was sitting, and of num- 
erous cases in which it was alleged 
that injury had resulted from the 
process of vaccination. They were 
assisted by a number of able 
physicians in London in such 
work as it was impossible for 
the Commission as a whole to 
undertake. 

By a majority of 11 to 2 the 
Commission reports as to the first 
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reference—namely, as to the effect 
of vaccination in reducing the 
prevalence of and mortality from 
smallpox—that they have come to 
the conclusion,— 


“1, That it diminishes the liability 
to be attacked by the disease. 

“9. That it modifies the character 
of the disease and renders it (a) less 
fatal, and (b) of a milder or less severe 
type. 

“3, That the protection it affords 
against attacks of the disease is 
greatest during the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the operation of 
vaccination. It is impossible to fix 
with precision the length of this 
period of highest protection. Though 
not in all cases the same, if a period is 
to be fixed it might fairly be said to 
cover in general a period of ten 
years. 

“4, That after the lapse of the 
period of highest protective potency, 
the efficacy of vaccination to protect 
against attack rapidly diminishes ; but 
that it is still considerable in the next 
quinquennium, and possibly never 
altogether ceases. 

“5. That its power to modify the 
character of the disease is also great- 
est in the period in which its power 
to protect from attack is greatest, but 
that its power thus to modify the 
disease does not diminish so rapidly 
as its protective influence against at- 
tacks ; and its efficacy during the 
later periods of life to modify the 
disease is still very considerable. 

“6, That revaccination restores the 
protection which lapse of time has 
diminished, but the evidence shows 
that this protection again diminishes ; 
and that to ensure the highest degree 
of protection which vaccination can 
give, the operation should be at in- 
tervals repeated. 

“7, That the beneficial effects of 
vaccination are most experienced by 
those in whose case it has been most 
thorough ; that it may fairly be con- 
cluded that where the vaccine matter 
is inserted in three or four places, it 
is more effectual than when intro- 
duced into one or two places only ; 
and that if the vaccination marks are 
of an area of half a square inch, they 
indicate a better state of protection 
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than if their area be at all consider- 
ably below this.” 


With regard to the second re. 
ference — namely, what means, 
other than vaccination, can be used 
for diminishing the prevalence 
of smallpox, and how far such 
means could be relied on in place 
of vaccination—the report bears 
that they can see nothing to 
warrant the conclusion that in 
this country vaccination could 
safely be abandoned, and replaced 
by a system of isolation, although 
isolation and other precautions are 
to be constantly insisted on. 

With regard to the third refer. 
ence—namely, the objections made 
to vaccination on the ground of 
injurious effects alleged to result 
therefrom, and the nature and 
extent of any injurious effects 
which do in fact so result—the 
report bears that,— 


“ A careful examination of the facts 
which have been brought under our 
notice has enabled us to arrive at the 
conclusion that although some of the 
dangers said to attend vaccination are 
undoubtedly real, and not inconsider- 
able in gross amount, yet when con- 
sidered in relation to the extent of 
vaccination work done, they are in- 
significant. There is reason further 
to believe that they are diminishing 
under the better precautions of the 
present day, and with the additions 
of the further precautions which ex- 
perience suggests, will do so still more 
in the future.” 


The conclusions arrived at in 
regard to these three references 
precisely correspond with the 
opinions and teaching of the great 
mass of the medical profession ; 
and it is important for the nation 
generally to grasp the fact that 
after the most elaborate inquiry, 
the members of the Commission 
have, with two exceptions, 
adopted the view which the pro- 
fession has maintained. The other 
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two references deal with questions 
of the details of arrangements and 
of legislation founding upon the 
foregoing, and on the experience 
of the working of the existing law. 
As to the one, they recommend 
several valuable alterations :— 


“1, That the State ought to see 
that a supply of calf lymph is within 
the reach of every vaccinator. 

“9. That the age-period in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, within which 
vaccination is obligatory, should be 
extended to six months. 

“3. That steps should be taken to 
impress upon parents and others in 
charge of children the importance of 
scrupulous cleanliness of the vac- 
cinated area; and that the Local 
Government Board should settle a 
suitable form containing clear and 
simple rules for guidance in the care 
of the vaccinated arm, and for the 
avoidance of any likely source of in- 
jury or irritation of that part. 

“4. To avoid exposure and the 
risks of contagion, that the children 
should be vaccinated at their own 
homes, instead of at a public station. 

“5, That vaccination be postponed 
when the surroundings are unsuit- 
able from insanitary conditions, or 
zymotic diseases prevalent in the 
neighbourhood. 

“6. That the fee for vaccination 
should be adequate to cover any 
attendance on account of unfavour- 
able symptoms for which the vacci- 
nator should be bound to attend.” 


With regard to the remaining 
reference, the Oommission con- 
cludes :— 


“ After careful consideration and 
much study of the subject, that it 
would conduce to increased vaccina- 
tion if a scheme could be devised 
which would preclude the attempt 
(so often a vain one) to compel those 
who are honestly opposed to the 
practice to submit their children to 
vaccination, and at the same time 
leave the law to operate as at present 
to prevent children remaining un- 
vaccinated owing to the neglect or 
indifference of the parent. When we 
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speak of an honest opposition to the 
practice, we intend to confine our 
remarks to cases in which the objec- 
tion is to the operation itself, and to 
exclude cases in which the opposition 
arises from an indisposition to incur 
the trouble involved. It might be 
provided, for instance, that if a 
parent attended before the local 
authority and satisfied them that 
he entertained such an objection, no 
proceedings should be taken against 
him. Or again, a statutory declara- 
tion to that effect before any one now 
authorised to take such declarations, 
or some other specified official or 
officials, might be made a bar to 
proceedings.” 


But these modifications they only 
recommend for trial in a tentative 
way, with the view of ascertaining 
whether they would aid or hinder 
the universal adoption of the 
practice, 

The conclusions of the commis- 
sioners in regard to the last 
reference are less closely in ac- 
cord with the general trend of 
medical opinion, inasmuch as they 
incline to a measure of relaxation 
of the existing law for vaccination 
of infants, and make no provision 
for compulsory revaccination. 

Having thus made plain the 
findings and recommendations of 
the Commission, we must consider 
the practical question of what 
should be the outcome of this 
weighty report. There are at least 
seven possible lines of action, but 
before discussing them, a prelim- 
inary question of principle must if 
possible be definitely settled. 

That question is whether an in- 
dividual member of a community 
has a right to refuse to comply 
with the will of the community 
on such a matter as vaccination, 
or whether the will of the com- 
munity must control that of each 
individual member. The answer 
to this seems clear enough. In 
every democratic constitution such 
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as ours the will of the majority 
must rule, and the individual must 
submit to that ruling. This is 
especially true in all cases where 
issues of practical importance to 
the individual and to the com- 
munity are concerned. On no 
account must individual freedom 
be permitted to endanger the well- 
being of the community. Wher- 
ever the individual asserts him- 
self in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the common good, the 
community must be held entitled 
authoritatively to restrain his ac- 
tion. On this principle it is evi- 
dent that in such a case as that 
under consideration the individual 
has no right to resist the will of 
the community, but should be 
made to yield obedience to it. By 
an overwhelming majority the 
commissioners have found that 
vaccination is of real value ; that if 
better carried out, it would be of 
still greater value; that its ne- 
glect or abandonment would be 
fraught with most formidable 
danger, and therefore the com- 
munity should have no hesitation 
in applying this principle in the 
matter. 

But there are persons who plead 
that they have a “‘conscientious ob- 
jection” to vaccination, and that 
on that ground they should be ex- 
empted from obedience to a vacci- 
nation law. This plea is urged by 
many of the opponents of vaccina- 
tion, and is recognised to some ex- 
tent by the commissioners in their 
report. It is, therefore, the more 
worthy of careful consideration. 
The fact with which we have to deal 
is this. Some parents or guardians 
having a definite conviction that 
vaccination would not only be 
useless, but might be seriously 
detrimental to their children, de- 
clare that their conscience forbids 
them submitting their children 
to the process, The right of a 
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person to act according to his 
conscience is one which a demo. 
cracy is bound to protect. But 
wherever it is distinctly proved 
that the result of a conscientious 
objection is really dangerous to the 
wellbeing, both of the individual 
concerned and of the community, 
the community is entitled to set 
aside the conscientious objection, 
and to insist upon obedience, 
As has been already shown, the 
evidence has satisfied the great 
majority of the commissioners, 
who have acted as a jury for 
the nation in the matter, that 
no detrimental effects necessarily 
attend properly conducted vaccina- 
tion, and that its abandonment 
would inevitably lead to formid- 
able evils. It must, therefore, be 
held that the plea of conscientious 
objection affords no logical ground 
for resistance to the law. Were 
the plea once admitted as appli- 
cable in such a case as this, we 
might find conscientious objections 
springing up in many other direc- 
tions. In questions of education 
it might soon claim recognition in 
departments where it is not now 
acknowledged. In regard to the 
payment of taxes, conscientious 
objection, if once admitted, would 
no doubt spread with great 
rapidity, and in regard to the 
Liquor Laws and many other 
subjects, conscientious scruples 
might soon assert themselves in 
somewhat startling ways. 
Accepting this principle, we 
now turn to consider the possible 
lines of action; and first, ought 
we to continue the status quo? 
There are certain difficulties in 
the way of doing so. It must be 
admitted that, from one cause or 
another, the Acts have in certain 
districts failed to work satisfac- 
torily. The commissioners are so 
impressed wjth this, that they 
recommend modification of the 
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compulsory clauses, and. think 
that, on the whole, vaccination 
might thereby become more gen- 
eral. The reasons which they 
assign are mainly that much irri- 
tation is produced by repeated 

rosecutions of those who hon- 
estly object to vaccination, and 
that this irritation is fomented by 
the active anti-vaccination propa- 
ganda, whose views are always dis- 
seminated most sedulously where 
such irritation has been produced. 
Further, that as a consequence 
the laws have proved insufficient 
to obtain the universal vaccination 
which is required, and having 
proved inefficient should be re- 
placed by something more satis- 
factory. This argument appears 
to be sufficient, and practically 
unanswerable. It shows that 
whenever a better way can be 
clearly defined, the law should be 
changed ; but it would be a cause 
of regret if a change were made 
to something not demonstrably 
superior. 

The second possible line of ac- 
tion is that all legislation in favour 
of vaccination should be aban- 
doned. We shall not be surprised 
if, notwithstanding the verdict of 
the Commission, a very determined 
effort should be made in Parlia- 
ment to carry this view. But to 
accept the suggestion would be 
positive madness. The Commis- 
sion has unequivocally expressed 
its opinion of the great value of 
Jenner’s discovery, and for us at 
the present day to abandon the 
national use of it would be an 
act of unexampled folly. It is 
true that we cannot expect unan- 
imity of opinion. The fact that 
two commissioners have heard the 
evidence, and have remained un- 
shaken in their belief of the use- 
lessness and even the evil effects 
of vaccination, shows that certain 
minds will inevitably resist any 
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amount of evidence, however con- 
vincing it may appear to others. 
But if we accept the principle that 
the opinion of the community is 
entitled to prevail, it would be 
altogether unreasonable to allow 
it to be set aside to meet the 
wishes of a few dissentients. 

It would be out of place here to 
discuss the evidence ; but it may 
be proper to refer to a single set 
of facts which emerged during the 
working of the Commission, and 
which ought, one would think, to 
have satisfied the most sceptical 
mind of the value of vaccination. 

Six different epidemics  oc- 
curred in England while the Com- 
mission was sitting, and were care- 
fully studied by or on behalf of 
the Commission. Each of the six 
independently brought out the 
same results. Vaccination pre- 
vented smallpox to a very large 
extent ; it diminished the mortality 
among those who were attacked in 
a remarkable proportion ; it dimin- 
ished the severity of the disease. 
These results correspond to what 
has been observed in numberless 
previous epidemics ; and it puzzles 
one to know how any of the com- 
missioners were able to resist testi- 
mony so convincing. 

The third possible line of action 
is to modify the law in the way 
suggested in the commissioners’ 
report. This, apart from important 
improvement in details as to the 
methods of vaccination, removes 
the penal clauses, so as to permit 
persons who deliberately object to 
vaccination to escape punishment 
for their neglect. They have come 
to the conclusion, after careful de- 
liberation, that vaccination might 
be more general if the penal 
clauses were removed from the 
statute- book; and if those who 
deliberately object to vaccination 
were left to their own devices. It 
is very difficult to calculate what 
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effect might follow on such an 
alteration of the law; but inevi- 
tably a certain proportion of people 
would grow up in every com- 
munity unprotected; and as the 
anti-vaccination propaganda would 
no doubt hail this change of law as 
a proof of disbelief in the powers 
of vaccination, it is not improbable 
that in ill-informed districts the 
prejudice might become more wide- 
spread, and the absence of pro- 
tection might involve at any time 
formidable epidemics. Now, one 
should ask, Is the nation prepared 
to face such a contingency? Is it 
possible for us deliberately to ex- 
pose ourselves to such risk? The 
Commission wish their recommen- 
dations to be put in force in a 
tentative way, and abandoned if 
their plan should prove unsuccess- 
ful. But what would be the difii- 
culty of re-establishing precaution- 
ary measures, if they were once 
even temporarily abandoned? One 
cannot but feel that the commis- 
sioners have been more or less 
influenced by the extraordinary 
zeal manifested by two of their 
colleagues and some of the wit- 
nesses, and have allowed themselves 
to drift into recommendations 
which by no means logically corre- 
spond to the conclusions at which 
they arrived. Might it not be 
better to introduce the proposed 
improvements in mode of pro- 
cedure, and allow the law to re- 
main as it is until it could be 
seen whether the existing misap- 
prehensions would not disappear ? 

It is scarcely necessary to dis- 
cuss the fourth possible line of 
action, that recommended by the 
two dissentients and two other 
members of the Commission— 
namely, that all attempt at com- 
pulsion should be abandoned—for 
if the commissioners’ recommenda- 
tions are unacceptable, much more 
would these be. 
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There is something to be said in 
favour of the suggestions embodied 
in the fifth possible line of action 
—namely, that it should be ren- 
dered impossible for a parent or 
guardian to avoid vaccination 
without a formal appearance be- 
fore a magistrate, and the utterance 
of a sworn deposition of conscien- 
tious objection. The advantage of 
this is manifest enough so far as it 
goes ; and if a retrograde step has 
to be taken, this might be the least 
objectionable. But surely it is 
possible to find a better solution 
of the problem. 

The sixth possible line of action 
is ordaining revaccination at the 
age of twelve, and although recom- 
mended only by two of the com- 
missioners, is well worthy of 
attention. It has been proved 
conclusively, as has been already 
shown, that the effect of vaccina- 
tion, although never wholly dis- 
appearing, distinctly diminishes as 
years go on ; and that is the reason 
why well-vaccinated children under 
ten escape so much better than per- 
sons of maturer years. But when 
revaccination is effected—say at 
the age of ten or twelve, and again 
later in life—an extraordinary 
measure of protection comes to 
be afforded. The experience of 
Prussia and Austria in these par- 
ticulars deserves careful notice. 
The following table shows the 
mortality from smallpox in these 
two countries per 100,000 per- 
sons living from 1851 to 1893. 
It will be observed that they 
pretty closely correspond on the 
whole up to the year 1873 or 
1874, when in Prussia the law 
for revaccination was put in its 
present form, and from that day 
to the present the mortality has 
never reached 4 per 100,000 living, 
and in one-half of the years has 
not even amounted to 1 in the 
100,000; while in Austria, where 
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similar laws have not been in 
operation, it has until the year 
1891 commonly ranged from 38 to 
94 per 100,000 :— 


Number of deaths from Smallpox in 
Prussia and Austria per 100,000 
living. 


Prussia. Austria. 
1851 12°95 11°06 
1852 18°94 11°60 
1853 39°51 23°81 
1854 43°64 28°40 
1855 9°67 47°47 
1856 7°32 16°41 
1857 13°29 12°26 
1858 26°44 21°78 
1859 19°62 26°18 
1860 18°95 26°85 
1861 30°17 24°33 
1862 21°06 33°27 
1863 33°80 35°15 
1864 46°28 36°41 
1865 43°79 22°83 
1866 62:0 35°92 
1867 43°17 46°88 
1868 18°81 35°49 
1869 19°42 35°18 
1870 17°52 30°25 
1871 243°21 39°19 
1872 262°37 189-92 
1873 35°65 314°72 
18741! 9°52 174°34 
1875 3°60 57°57 
1876 3°14 40°17 
1877 0°34 54°53 
1878 0°71 61°59 
1879 1°26 51°68 
1880 2°60 64°74 
1881 3°62 81°41 
1882 3°64 94°79 
1883 1:96 59°17 
1884 1°44 50°75 
1885 1°40 60°1 
1886 0°49 38°2 
1887 0°5 41°7 
1888 0°3 61°5 
1889 0°5 53°7 
1890 0°1 20°3 
1891 01 2 98°7 
1892 0°3 25°6 
1893 0°4 14°9 
1894 0°3 
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in favour of compulsory revaccina- 
tion. Every child should certainly 
be revaccinated at the age of ten 
or twelve, and every young person 
entering upon adult life should 
have the process repeated at about 
the age of twenty. The reasons 
given by the commissioners for 
not recommending such legislation 
are mainly two—that the move- 
ments of the population would 
make it difficult to ascertain 
whether a law for revaccination 
had been observed ; and that the 
extension of the present law so as 
to apply to revaccination might 
intensify hostility where it exists, 
or even extend its area. But with 
the knowledge of the facts before 
them, and with their definitely ex- 
pressed approval of revaccination, 
it is somewhat surprising that 
they have faltered in following 
up the conclusion to its logical 
result. 

The seventh possible line of ac- 
tion is that some more stringent 
law should be established to en- 
force vaccination in infancy ; and 
that with corresponding  strin- 
gency revaccination at one or more 
periods of life should be insisted 
on. This is undoubtedly the logical 
sequence of the conclusions as to 
facts arrived at by the commis- 
sioners ; and if it could be carried 
out, it would confer an immunity 
from smallpox as satisfactory as 
such immunity could possibly be 
made, 

The general conclusions at which 
one would arrive as to the nation’s 
duty may be stated in a few pro- 
positions :— 

1. It is certainly our duty to 
continue to favour vaccination. 

2. It is equally evident that 
some improvements suggested by 


Such facts as these surely con- experience should be adopted, as, 
stitute good ground for legislation for example, the use of calf-lymph 
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to a far greater extent than hither- 
to, and certainly in every ‘case 
where a preference is expressed 
for it, extending the period of in- 
fantile vaccination to six months, 
providing further facilities for its 
performance, and making better 
known the proper treatment of 
patients during the process. 

3. We ought to legislate in 
favour of revaccination. 

4. Vaccination and revaccina- 
tion should be made compulsory, 
and important penalties ought to 
be attached to non-compliance with 
the law. It may appear utopian, 
but certainly the best plan would 
be to insist upon primary vaccina- 
tion in infancy ; a second vaccina- 
tion at the age of ten or twelve, a 
third at about twenty, and possibly 
another at thirty. It may be 
asked how this could be carried 
out in practice. It is not our 
object at the present time to sug- 
gest the particular ways of so 
doing, or the particular penalties 
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which should be inflicted if they 
are neglected. The difficulties do 
not appear insuperable, but it is for 
statesmen and lawyers to devise 
the best forms. Meanwhile it 
seems clear that if such a scheme 
as has been sketched were carried 
out, Great Britain, to which the 
world is indebted for the discovery 
of vaccination, would speedily re- 
sume its rightful foremost place 
in its application, and we should 
soon be safe from the risk of those 
dreadful and too frequently re- 
curring epidemics which have been 
proved to be mainly due to its 
neglect. Every effort should be 
made to satisfy the country of the 
untrustworthiness of the asser- 
tions of the anti-vaccination pro- 
paganda, and so to inform public 
opinion on the matter as to dis- 
courage those who seek to win 
popularity in ill-informed quarters 
by unscrupulous pandering to ig- 
norance and prejudice. 
T. Graincer STEWART. 














Tue retirement of Lord Rose- 
bery from the leadership of what 
for want of a better term must still, 
we suppose, be called the Liberal 
party, has naturally been followed 
by anxious speculations in regard 
to his probable successor. This 
was of course the instantaneous 
effect of it. Who was to be 
leader of the party was a fort- 
night ago the point of immediate 
practical interest. But what that 
party is to be, say two or three 
years hence, is one of infinitely 
greater moment, and may well 
engage the attention of all poli- 
tical thinkers. 

Lord Rosebery’s resolution was 
no doubt the result of numerous 
converging causes. His disagree- 
ment with his Radical supporters 
on the Armenian question was only 
one, and when we remember his 
letter to Mr Guinness Rogers last 
September, we may perhaps think 
it not the chief one. He him- 
self, in explaining the step which 
he had taken, assigned a prom- 
inent place to the absence of that 
general support which he had a 
right to anticipate from his own 
party. But the last straw which, 
as he confesses, broke his back, 
was the appeal from himself to 
Mr Gladstone by his own osten- 
sible followers, and the readiness 
with which Mr Gladstone came 
forward to respond to it, thereby 
taking the lead out of the Prem- 
ier’s hands, and placing him in a 
position which no statesman, no 
man with any self-respect to lose, 
could be expected to endure. He 
speaks in the highest terms of Mr 
Gladstone, and says he does not 
regret his intervention—though it 
‘gave him the coup de grace.” He 
can only, therefore, not regret it, 
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because it gave him a good oppor- 
tunity of retiring from an unten- 
able position. By promptly with- 
drawing from it he has done some- 
thing to recover the ground which 
he has lost in public estimation 
during his term of office. Time 
only will show whether he pos- 
sesses any latent powers capable 
of raising him to the dignity of a 
real leader. At present all that 
can be said is this, he has had 
his chance and failed,—failed, that 
is, to establish that hold upon his 
party, and that influence with the 
public in general, without which 
no man can command the alleg- 
iance of any great political con- 
nection. 

When Mr Gladstone retired, Sir 
W. Harcourt may well have 
thought, to use the well-known 
expression of Canning, that the 
Premiership was “his by inherit- 
ance.” He had borne the burden 
and heat of the day in many a 
hard-fought fight in the House of 
Commons. Since 1886 he has 
certainly stood next to Mr Glad- 
stone, both in Parliament and out 
of it. Asa powerful and popular 
speaker he distances all other 
members of his own party. He 
is twenty years older than Lord 
Rosebery : and as a great political 
force in the country it is London 
to Paddington over again. The 
position of the Liberal party at the 
present moment is not, indeed, un- 
like that of the Tory party in the 
reign of George the Fourth. The 
two sections of the party were then 
divided from each other by differ- 
ences little less important than 
those which separate the Radicals 
from the Liberal Separatists. They 
were only kept from open rupture 
by the influence of one man, who, 
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without commanding abilities, 
possessed the rare tact, modera- 
tion, and good sense which were 
necessary to hold together these 
discordant elements, and at his 
death the storm burst. These 
qualities are not often found 
united in men of greater parts and 
more ardent ambition ; and at all 
events it cannot be said that 
either Lord Rosebery or Sir 
William Harcourt possesses them. 
And the want of them may be as 
seriously felt by a party in opposi- 
tion as by a party in power. The 
party in power has more induce- 
ments to cohesion than its op- 
ponents, except when these have 
an immediate prospect of victory 
before them. They have more to 
Jose both morally and materially. 
But to keep an Opposition to- 
gether, even if united, when it 
seems destined to the cold shade for 
many years, taxes the ability of a 
leader to the very utmost. To rein 
a disunited one in the same circum- 
stances might have baffled either 
a Lord John Russell or a Mr 
Disraeli, the two most successful 
leaders of Opposition in the pres- 
ent century. 

It is needless to say that Mr 
Gladstone’s Liverpool speech has 
widened the breach between the 
two halves of the Opposition, and 
has made it more difficult than 
ever for them to act in unison 
on questions of Foreign Policy. 
Lord Rosebery gives them ex- 
cellent advice. Let them choose 
a leader and stick to him. 
‘When you have chosen him, 
close up your ranks and follow 
him: for this I can tell you, that 
a united party behind an inferior 
leader is more efficacious than 
a disunited party with the best 
leader that ever lived.” Lord 
Rosebery alludes pathetically to 
all that he had to undergo through 
his own party neglecting this 
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golden maxim. The famous de- 
feat of his Government by a 
majority of two at the beginning 
of their first session has evidently 
not yet lost its sting—heret lateri, 
But it is not difficult to guess at 
what he means by an inferior 
leader with a united party. This 
is clearly a side-blow at Sir W. 
Harcourt, who does not answer to 
that description. Lord Rosebery, 
like Mr Jingle, “ does not presume 
to dictate,” but he returns thanks 
to several gentlemen of eligible 
mediocrity for their cordial sup- 
port of himself; and it may be 
supposed that it is from among 
these that he would wish the 
choice to be made. Mr Asquith 
seems to be his special favourite, 
because “his head is not equal to 
his heart”: an odd reason it may 
be thought for recommending a 
man to a position of great politi- 
cal responsibility. But his Lord- 
ship’s cwriosa felicitas in such 
matters is now familiar to us. 
Whether either the late Home 
Secretary or any of the other 
friends to whom Lord Rosebery 
expresses his obligations, some- 
thing in the style of a bidding 
prayer, would keep the two hos- 
tile parties between the traces, 
especially with Sir W. Harcourt 
out in the cold, Lord Rosebery 
knows better than we do. But 
if these gentlemen are to repre- 
sent Lord Rosebery’s views on the 
Eastern question against Sir W. 
Harcourt representing Mr Glad- 
stone’s, we do not envy them their 
berth. 

Not but what Lord Rosebery’s 
own view of the subject is really 
worthy of a statesman, His Edin- 
burgh speech, as far as it dealt 
with the Armenian question, leaves 
hardly anything to be desired. 
He, perhaps unconsciously to him- 
self, reproduces what was once 
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trine, that England can only go to 
war by herself when her own direct 
interests are threatened, and that 
as part of the Police of Europe she 
can only act in concert with others. 
This was the doctrine of Lord Pal- 
merston in 1849, of Mr Oanning 
in 1826, and of Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1878. ‘The doctrine of Eng- 
lish interests,” said Lord Beacons- 
field, “has been stigmatised as 
selfish. It is as selfish as Patriot- 
ism.” Soon after Canning’s ac- 
ceptance of the Foreign Office he 
wrote to our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople: “You know my pol- 
itics well enough to know what I 
mean when I say that for Europe 
I shall be desirous now and then 
to read England.” ‘The whole of 
Mr Oanning’s policy relating to 
the Turko-Greek question, and 
his views on the “coercion” of 
Turkey, to which he was strongly 
opposed, might be studied with 
great advantage at the present 
moment. They are in principle 
the same as Lord Resebery’s and 
Lord Salisbury’s. These are so 
directly in conflict with those ex- 
pressed by Mr Gladstone that, as 
long as the Armenian question 
lasts, there can be no possibility 
of any accommodation between 
them ; and seeing that the Arme- 
nian question is, as Lord Rose- 
bery says, only the fringe of a 
much wider one, there seems little 
chance of a really united party 
being formed under any living 
statesman of Liberal or Radical 
principles, however inferior he 
may be. If there are men who 
will not consent to serve under 
Sir William Harcourt, is it to be 
supposed that there is any one in 
the House of Commons under 
whom Sir W. Harcourt would 
consent to serve! 

The dilemma which the Opposi- 
tion have to face is plain enough. 
If the leadership of the party is 
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left to Sir W. Harcourt, Lord 
Rosebery’s friends are estranged. 
If a friend of Lord Rosebery is 
appointed, he has to reckon with 
Sir William Harcourt. The com- 
pliments exchanged between the 
ex-Premier and Mr Gladstone can 
deceive nobody. It is evident 
that if the latter is consulted, his 
vote will be given for Sir William. 
And, as regards Lord Rosebery and 
his quondam lieutenant, it is cer- 
tain that if the forged letter had 
been genuine nobody would have 
believed it. If his lordship speaks 
the truth when he assigns as one 
of the principal causes of his abdi- 
cation the want of support which 
he experienced in the House of 
Commons — Mr Gladstone con- 
siders it the one cause—it must 
have been in Sir William Har- 
court’s power to prevent it. 
Whatever the intention with 
which the forgery was concocted, 
the only effect of it has been to 
give greater prominence than ever 
to the differences between the two 
men. 

But it is time to glance at the 
broader and more remote ques- 
tion to which we have already 
referred —the effect, namely, of 
the new cleavage on the future 
position of parties. One or two 
general propositions may be haz- 
arded on this subject without much 
risk. What the Opposition could 
not do, when in theory it was still 
united, it can hardly be expected 
to do when an open rupture has 
occurred. If it is to gain the con- 
fidence of the country and to win 
at the next general election, it 
must speak with one voice, and 
represent one definite policy. If 
that was necessary, as Lord Rose- 
bery thought, in 1895, it will be 
still more necessary in 1900, or 
whenever the present Parliament 
is dissolved. Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement is said to be a sacrifice 
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in the cause of unity. He resigns 
his own position for the benefit of 
the party, and in order that all 
rivalries and jealousies may disap- 

r from its counsels. But how 
is Lord Rosebery’s retirement to 
effect this object. Lord Rose- 
bery has a party as well as Sir 
William Harcourt, and would they 
ever act cordially with one who 
had practically driven away their 
leader? There would still be two 
parties, though nominally one head. 
On the other hand, if the Radicals 
could not submit to Lord Rosebery, 
would they be any the more in- 
clined to submit to Lord Rose- 
bery’s deputy ? 

For the present, then, and in the 
existing condition of the Liberal 
party, such unity seems impossible. 
What is the chance of its being 
restored at any future time? In 
other words, are we able to see, at 
any not very remote distance, the 
prospect of a new Liberal or 
Radical party, sufficiently strong 
and united to take office when the 
chance occurs, and to conduct the 
Government with credit; and is 
the step taken by Lord Rosebery 
likely to accelerate or retard such 
a consummation ? 

Our present opinion is that it is 
in no way calculated to promote 
it. Lord Rosebery has just now 
made himself very popular in 
Scotland, and has improved his 
position in the country at large. 
But that is a very different thing 
from growing into a statesman 
recognised by the public in gen- 
eral as a leader among men, and 
capable of forming a great party 
to fight under his own banner. 
Lord Rosebery has, as yet, given 
no evidence whatever of his pos- 
sessing such qualities. His name 
has hitherto been of no account. 
It is no name to conjure with or 
to kindle enthusiasm. He had 
won some distinction at the For- 
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eign Office, but for all that he was 
only a Premier de convenance. His 
friends were among the older and 
more Whiggishly inclined of the 
party. Thus we have seen the 
curious spectacle of a young leader 
at the head of an old party, and 
an old leader at the head of a 
young party. But it is hardly 
from the loins of the former that 
the party of the future is to 
come. 

If out of the wreckage of the 
present Opposition—and such, as 
matters stand, seem all that is left 
of. it—there is any possibility of 
another one being constructed, 
which shall attain in time the di- 
mensions and cohesion of a regular 
political party standing on its own 
bottom, in what quarter shall we 
look for it? It certainly seems to 
us that the materials for what 
used to be called a third party, or ¢ 
a middle party, were all used up 
when the fusion was effected be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives. The vacancy, if it 
ever existed, is now filled. What 
line of policy can be indicated, at 
once more advanced than what the 
Unionists profess and less revolu- 
tionary than what the Radicals 
desire? And even if it could be, 
it must be too full of refinements 
and ambiguities to lay hold of the 
popular mind. But the truth is, 
such a party is only an idea, The 
Unionists can now do all which 
such a party was ever thought 
capable of doing, and do it better. 
How many British members of Par- 
liament there are who, without 
being Radicals, are hostile to both 
the foreign and domestic policy of 
the present Government we cannot 
undertake to say. But be they 
few or many, they represent a 
vanishing phase of party politics ; 
and, whether they know it or not, 
are a simple anachronism. They 
are not wanted. Their work has 
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been taken out of their hands, and 
is being done elsewhere. Even if 
at some future time they should 
be joined by a contingent from the 
Liberal Unionists, supposing Home 
Rule to be shelved, what would 
they have to do? They would be 
in the same plight as they are in 
now. They would have no cry, 
and must go to the Radicals to get 
one. 

There is no longer any halting- 
place between Conservatives and 
Destructives, and it may be that 
Lord Rosebery’s appreciation of 
this truth had something to do 
with his retirement. But, how- 
ever this may be, the Radicals 
represent a young, vigorous, and 
earnest party, monopolising all the 
vitality and energy which still re- 
mains to the Opposition ; and they 
are led by a patrician demagogue 
of the type of Wilkes, Burdett, 
and Duncombe, men who regard 
the interests of their own order, 
and even their own fortunes, as a 
feather in the scale when weighed 
against the immediate calls of per- 
sonal ambition—political gamblers, 
in fact, by which name Burke de- 
scribes them. This is the party 
of the future, with whom the Con- 
servatives will have to cope. If 
- Sir W. Harcourt retains his health 
and strength for a few more years, 
it may become really powerful. 
It appears to us that the resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery will give a 
fillip to this party, and that it is 
the revolutionaries who will be 
the real gainers by it. They have 
shown that they can get their own 
way. They objected to a leader 
in the Lords, and he is gone. 
Whatever slight check may have 
been placed upon them by his 
presence is removed. Nor do 
we seriously think that this is a 
result -with which Conservatives 
have any reason to be dissatisfied. 
On the contrary, we are inclined 
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to believe that it may be of some 
service to them. 

Whatever tends to the more 
complete separation of the Radi- 
cals from the Liberals; whatever 
accelerates the development of an 
Opposition, no longer sailing under 
false colours, but openly professing 
to be what it really is, purely 
Radical, and ready to call itself 
by that name,—must in our judg- 
ment be an advantage to the Con- 
servatives. The world would then 
be able to judge more fairly than 
they can now between the two 
parties. We should know with 
whom we had to deal. Party 
names would have a real mean- 
ing ; and the slippery compromise 
ycleped Liberalism, which assumes 
as many shapes as Proteus, would 
disappear from our vocabulary. 

There is an old tradition among 
the safe and cautious school that 
if the two parties—the Radicals 
and the Conservatives—are ever 
brought face to face, with no 
buffer between them, the consti- 
tution will be in great danger. 
This has been so often said as to 
be generally believed. But the 
truth really is, that the buffer 
serves rather to conceal the danger 
than to parry it. The advantage 
of knowing our enemy and being 
always on our guard against him 
would more than compensate for 
any disadvantage arising from the 
absence of a buffer. 

Do we suppose, then, that such 
a sharply cut division of par- 
ties is likely to be one of the in- 
direct results of Lord Rosebery’s 
decision? Well—we hope that 
it may be. We think it, at all 
events, more likely than the forma- 
tion of any third party, still re- 
fusing to call itself Radical, under 
either of the rivals. We can see 
no room for it. Whereas the 
genuine Radical party has an 
open field before it. It has a 
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definite purpose, and is not actu- 
ated merely by the desire of place 
and power. It is, as we have 
said, young and growing, with un- 
fulfilled aspirations to sustain its 
energies, and an honest belief in 
the necessity of great changes, 
founded on an intelligible theory, 
and not professed only for the 
sake of gulling the illiterate. It 
seems to us, we must own, that a 
party of this kind is the natural 
growth of our present social con- 
dition ; and we hold the step which 
Lord Rosebery has found it neces- 
sary to take rather as a symptom 
than as a cause of its approach. 
This may be retarded for some 
time by the want of leaders. Ex- 
cept Sir William Harcourt, the 
Radicals have no man to hoist the 
flag and rally round it the latent 
forces of destruction, which in 
England, as elsewhere, only lie be- 
neath the surface. But it can 
hardly be doubted that the man 
will be found in time: and if the 
party system continues to flourish, 
and affairs in general go on in the 
same groove, such is the most pro- 
bable disposition of the contend- 
ing armies which a few years will 
witness. 

Conservatism, too, has a theory: 
and though time and fate have 
been hard upon it, and much 
ground has been lost, much still 
remains; and the great Constitu- 
tional army, whose duty it is to 
guard our institutions, and to pro- 
tect the principles by which society 
is held together, has not lost its 
apxy. It occupies, like Radicalism, 
an intelligible position, and speaks 
to the people in a voice which all 
can understand. But Liberalism 
is a mass of floating opinion, drift- 
ing hither and thither according 
to circumstances, with no fixed 
theory of government or society, 
and no clear principles by which 
to guide its course. It was per- 
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haps a necessary evil during a 
transition period. After the 
break-up of the old régime, some 
word was wanted to denote those 
who welcomed the change, but 
did not want to go a great deal 
further. Sosuch gentlemen found 
a convenient refuge in the word 
Liberal, which might mean any- 
thing or nothing at discretion, 
Whoever invented the word, it 
was a happy thought, and has 
done good service in its day. It 
served to hoodwink the British 
electorate for nearly forty years; 
and it was not till the ‘Oon- 
servative working man,” not nur- 
tured in such traditions, was 
called into existence that the trick 
was detected. 

Whether they like it or not, the 
leaders of the party opposed to the 
Conservatives will have to call 
themselves Radicals, or by some 
name which shall satisfy the 
Radical working man that they 
mean no nonsense. Some of them, 
perhaps, are uneasy, feeling that 
they have only a plank between 
themselves and Socialism. But 
they must lie upon their bed as 
they have made it. We do not 
include Sir W. Harcourt among 
the nervous ones. But between 
some other prominent politicians, 
who have helped to hound on 
Radicalism for their own pur- 
poses, and the new Labour 
party, there is no love lost. But 
they cannot help themselves. In 
all that we have said of Radical- 
ism and the party of the future we 
were thinking quite as much of 
the Radical party in the country 
as of the Radical party in the 
Commons. There may be weak- 
kneed brethren among the latter. 
But this does not affect the general 
truth of our remarks. 

No doubt it is possible—nay, we 
should incline to say probable—that 
Radicalism is destined to as long 
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a period of wandering in the 
wilderness as the Whigs were 
before the first Reform Bill. We 
apprehend no danger from any 
Radical party that is likely to make 
its appearance within the next 
dozen years. The principles on 
which the present Government is 
formed will hold their own for that 
time at all events. The men may 
change. But we shall not have 
the revolution upon us_ before 
then. It may never come at all. 
We only say it is from that 
quarter that the political danger 
of the future is to be expected. 
The old Liberalism is effete, The 
withered plant, which some people 
would fain persuade us is a flour- 
ishing forest-tree, is powerless 
now either for good or for evil. 
The new Liberalism, as far as it 
embodies any distinct creed, is 
Radicalism and nothing else. We 
hold Lord Rosebery’s retirement 
to be the best possible proof of 
this assertion. But if’ he could 
not get on with the Radicals 
he cannot get on without them, 
and if he rejoins them the old 
cause of offence will again crop 
up. 

The several secessions from 
Radicalism which have marked 
the history of Liberalism since it 
was first known by that name 
in England are a measure of the 
strength and growth of Radical 
ideas, not of their weakness or 
decline. But just as the small 
remnant of Gladstonian Liberals 
who prefer Lord Rosebery to Sir 
William Harcourt cannot do with- 
out the Radicals, so the Radicals 
in turn cannot do without the 
Socialists. That is the combination 
that we have to expect; and it is by 
no means improbable that a Plan- 
tagenet may be found to lead it. 
“Do we not see how lightly people 
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treat their fortunes when they are 
under the passion of gaming? The 
game of resentment or ambition 
will be played by many of the 
great and rich as desperately and 
with as much blindness to con- 
sequences as any other game. 
Passion blinds them to the con- 
sequences as far as they concern 
themselves, and as to the conse- 
quences with regard to others, they 
are no part of their consideration.” ! 
Sir William Harcourt has played 
the game of resentment pretty 
successfully once, and will play it 
again if he has the chance. The 
other Radical leaders will have to 
give in to it or abandon their 
political career ; and we repeat, in 
short, that whatever is to be feared 
in the shape of hostility to the 
Conservative party and the Union- 
ist Government is to be expected 
from that quarter, and not from 
the formation of any middle party 
for which no materials exist. 

Our readers will see that we 
have been assuming throughout 
the continued presence of Sir W. 
Harcourt at the head of the 
Radical party. Should he be 
compelled to quit the helm before 
any competent successor is ready 
to take his place, the Radical march 
may be arrested for a time: butso 
tempting a bait as the command of 
a party, with a blank cheque to 
fill up at his discretion, and an 
almost absolute democratic dic- 
tatorship at the end of the vista 
if he wins the game, would soon 
attract some gentleman of more 
parts than principle to the vacant 
post, ready to try his chance 
against the heaviest odds. And 
a gentleman the Radicals must 
have. No one knows that better 
than themselves: and the man, 
we venture to believe, will not be 
wanting when the time arrives. 
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But he must be a new man. The 
present occupants of the front 
Opposition bench would only make 
Radicalism contemptible. 

But the Radical pear is not 
ripe yet, and no effect which Lord 
Rosebery’s secession may produce 
on the Unionist numbers at the 
next general election will convert 
the British majority into a minor- 
ity. Till that is done the House 
of Lords will be justified in throw- 
ing out any measures sent up to 
them by such a House of Commons 
as that of 1892: and what is 
more, any such substitute for the 
House of Lords as reformers have 
proposed would do the same thing, 
and do it more boldly and readily, 
as having less to lose. The Radical 
programme could not fare worse 
at the hands of the hereditary 
chamber than it would do in an 
Assembly composed as an elective 
one necessarily must be. The 
first object of the Radical party, 
therefore, will be to reduce Parlia- 
ment to a single chamber; and in 
this attempt they will never be 
joined by men of the type of 
Lord Rosebery, whether Peers or 
Oommoners. The object of all 
reformers is to make the veto of 
the Upper House more acceptable 
to the nation — which, however, 
does not seem to object to it at 
all, even in its present form—by 
divorcing it from what they sup- 
pose to be certain invidious char- 
acteristics. This would only make 
it all the stronger, and defeat the 
whole Radical scheme; and this, 
of course, they will resist. They 
will agitate for the abolition of a 
second chamber altogether. The 
present Government would not 
be averse to a reasonable plan of 
reconstruction, which should re- 
move anomalies, harmless indeed 
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in practice, but looking like 
abuses on paper. But between 
these two, the Oonservatives ready 
to reform and the Radicals anxious 
to destroy, where are Lord Rose- 
bery and his party? What alter- 
native has he to propose that will 
make him a leader on his own 
hook? None. 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
the only or principal effect of 
Lord Rosebery’s secession will be 
to bring into sharper outline the 
whole Radical policy, and to make 
the Radical party—serius ocius— 
the Opposition in the House of 
Commons.! We repeat we should 
see nothing to regret in this. Such 
a result would restore the party 
system to a healthier state, based 
on two opposing theories, distinct 
and definite, with no room for that 
mystification of the popular mind 
which has been practised with 
such success for two generations. 
Liberalism apart from either theory 
is rather‘a mental attitude than 
a political principle; and the at- 
tempt to represent it as the latter 
has been the source of endless con- 
fusion. If the step now taken by 
Lord Rosebery contributes in any 
way to the disappearance of that 
confusion, we shall all be grateful 
to him. 

Home Rule still remains to 
complicate the situation, and to 
impart an element of unreality 
to all speculations touching the 
party future. But we need not 
enlarge at any length on this 
point. If Lord Rosebery abjures 
Home Rule, he becomes simply a 
Liberal Unionist, and must sink 
from the position of a leader 
into that of a follower. That he 
should form a separate party of 
his own we have already stated to 
be incredible. If he adheres to 
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Home Rule, he must simply sup- 
port it as an independent member 
of the House of Lords, leaving all 
the practical benefit of the Irish 
alliance to be reaped by the Radi- 
cals. The schism which he created 
may be temporarily patched up. 
Outward unity may, by some ar- 
rangement which we confess we 
are unable to forecast, be restored 
for the moment. But all the bone 
and muscle of the Opposition will 
be with the Radicals, and it is on 
them and on their leader that our 
attention rightly should be fixed. 

Were Sir William Harcourt ten 
years younger, and could he step 
into Lord Rosebery’s place with 
the cordial consent and approval 
of the whole Opposition, he might 
possibly give the rein to his aris- 
tocratic instincts, throw over the 
ultra - Radicals, and make a bid 
for the leadership of a third party, 
just as it has been suggested that 
Lord Rosebery may do. But 
neither condition is present. He 
has neither the popularity nor the 
physical strength to carve out 
such a position for himself in the 
year 1896, even if circumstances 
were in other respects more favour- 
able to such a scheme than we 
have shown them to be. Lord 
Palmerston began his career as 
Prime Minister in his seventy- 
first year. But then there was a 
vacancy ; and Palmerston had for 
many years been a national favour- 
ite. Now there is no vacancy; 
and Harcourt is no favourite. No 
—he must remain where he is, and 
trust to the Radical and Home 
Rule Alliance for whatever suc- 
cesses he may yet hope to achieve. 

And now, what are these likely 
to be? In other words, what is 
the general feeling of the ‘country 
with regard to political questions 
at the present day? 

To begin with the working 
classes of Great Britain, we may 
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take it for granted that a sub- 
stantial majority of them are 
opposed to Home Rule, and a 
very considerable percentage to 
disestablishment. These two ques- 
tions separate them at once from 
Radicalism. But there is also a 
very large section, whether a ma- 
jority of the whole body or not we 
will not undertake to say, who are 
not merely anti-Radical on these 
two subjects, but regular Oonser- 
vatives in the full party sense of 
the word. This is not the place 
for analysing the causes that have 
made them so; we are concerned 
only with the fact. The Radical 
party has therefore no monopoly of 
the working classes, as is some- 
times too easily believed. But 
when we have deducted from the 
whole number those who, for any 
reason whatever, whether negative 
or positive, have declined to follow 
the lead of either Sir W. Harcourt 
or Lord Rosebery, there will still 
remain a powerful residuum pre- 
pared to support a social and 
political revolution to the last 
cartridge. These men believe in 
certain principles, and belief in a 
principle, even though a wrong 
one, will sustain men in a pro- 
longed struggle more effectively 
than the mere desire to promote 
their material interests. The 
Radical party in Parliament have 
this spirit to rely upon among the 
working men; and we would not 
underrate its value. 

But it must spread a great deal 
further than it has done as yet, 
either in town or country, before 
it can supply the element of 
strength required; while if we 
turn to the classes whose education 
has taught them to reason and 
reflect, we are justified in think- 
ing that the real meaning and the 
moral influence of Conservatism 
are far better appreciated among 
them than they were half a century 
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ago. With the disappearance of a 
host of abuses which obscured 
the real excellence of many of our 
institutions, men have begun to 
think more deeply about their 
essential nature, and the kind of 
national character which they are 
calculated to develop. They are 
beginning, perhaps, to have some 
notion of a science of Conservatism, 
and to understand that our party 
conflicts here in England are only 
part of that great struggle which 
has been going on, we may say, 
since the world began between 
rival principles which have both 
found numerous adherents — the 
principles of authority, subordina- 
tion, religion, property, law, order, 
on the one side; and on the other 
side the negation of all these, as so 
many superstitions and falsehoods 
imposed upon the many for the 
benefit of the few, and calling for 
total destruction at the hands of 
all such as are shrewd enough to 
see through them and brave 
enough to resist them. Which of 
these two creeds is productive of 
the greater amount of human 
happiness is a question to which 
philosophers may give different 
answers. But Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, when they see what 
their country has become under 
the prevailing influence of ideas 
which have been more deeply re- 
spected perhaps among ourselves 
than in any European community 
since the days of ancient Rome, 
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ought surely not to hesitate; and 
our belief is that the more they 
reflect upon the true nature of the 
struggle which our political parties 
represent, the more firmly and the 
more generally will they cling to 
the Conservative side. 

But there must be no confusion 
of issues: and the real fundamental 
truth for which they are contend- 
ing, apart alike from both men and 
measures, must be kept steadily 
before the eyes of the educated 
classes if it is to exercise the 
influence of which it is, or ought 
to be, capable. In calculating our 
party future it is not perhaps out 
of place to glance briefly at con- 
siderations lying a little out of the 
beaten track of ordinary politics, 
but such as should occasionally 
be present to the minds of all who 
have any share, however humble, 
in shaping or influencing public 
opinion. Even supposing that the 
particular struggle now going on 
in this country is destined to 
terminate unfavourably for the 
cause we have at heart, that is no 
reason for relaxing in our efforts. 
It will be something to preserve 
as long as possible the existence 
of a system which we believe to 
have contributed so largely to 
form the moral fibre of the British 
people, and to ensure that our 
children and even our children’s 
children should be brought up 
under its influence, even if we 
can do no more. 











